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THE AUTHOE TO HER READERS. 



After the experience of a long life, and the con- 
scientious study of the science of IL. ily life — for 
it is a science — ^yielding to the solicitations of lady 
friends of my own age as well as to the prayers 
of younger women, I have consented to give to 
young mothers the secret of what I have myself 
learned and practised with success. 

At first, I purposed writing these pages for 
mothers among my own country-women. The 
family home in the United States needs — I feel 
convinced of it — women brought up with great 
practical wisdom, if we would have our homes con- 
tinue to be sanctuaries of hallowed love and purity ; 
and if we would see them send forth men and women 
fit to face the prevailing spirit of irreligion and in- 
subordination, to which its materialistic apostles 
give the fair names of liberty and independence. 



IV The Author to her Readers, 

During my stay in the great cities of Italy, I 
heard from ladies of the highest classes that this 
same pernicious spirit had a still wider influence in 
European countries. Several among them spoke to 
me earnestly of the need there is of teaching mothers 
the importance and sacredness of their domestic 
duties, and what a terrible responsibility awaits 
all who neglect to fulfil them. 

They urged and entreated me to prepare without 
delay a book of instruction for young mothers. By 
so doing, they assured me, I should prove to be a 
benefactress to the present generation. At the same 
time they promised me whatever aid they could lend 
toward so laudable a work. 

This is the book which I now oflTer to women of 
all branches of the Christian family, with the hope 
that it may prove both acceptable and useful. I oJ0Fer 
them a treasure indeed ; for these pages record no 
unreal memories, and describe no fictitious family. 

Rhoda E. White. 

Villa Wellee, Bologna, 
29^/i June, 1881. 
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FEOM INFANCY TO WOMANHOOD. 



CHAPTER I. 

The dignity of maternity — Development of faculties — Crying 
the natural language of infants — Various tones of voice 
indicate emotion, pain, anger, grief, and joy — Motherly 
watchfulness necessary — Neglect of motherly duties pro- 
ductive of misery and evil. 

You are a mother, reader ? What a glorious office 
you hold ! What a noble title is yours I To you 
has been given a soul to guard, to strengthen, to 
develope; and upon you will depend, in a great 
measure, the future misery or the future happiness 
of your offspring. Your motherly wisdom and care 
will preserve the health of your child, and will 
prepare it for its future avocations. Your timely 
education of its faculties will develope the good which 
is inherent in its nature, and suppress evil propen- 
sities. 

Your precepts and example will teach it to over- 
come self-indulgence and to become generous in 
heroic self-sacrifice. Every woman is born with the 
badge of self-abnegation, but in it is her highest 
glory, 
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From Infancy to Womanhood, 



Mothers, keep in your mind the thought that you 
must so teach, so train, and so form the minds and 
hearts of your children that their journey of this life 
will be a sure passage to happiness in the life to come. 

Eose Elgin and her friend, Mrs. Sophy Ford, sat 
some time together, discussing the now too prevalent 
idea that maternity is a misfortune and an intolerable 
bondage. Sophy had entered into a labyrinth of 
argument, showing Rose why a woman while young 
should not make a slave of herself to her husband 
and children, thereby shutting out all pleasure from 
her life. 

Sophy had been educated in the modern school 
in which prevailed such French ideas on marriage, 
while Eose had been carefully instructed on this 
subject by a wise and good mother. Eose allowed 
her companion to express her own views freely on 
the matter, but she was not in sympathy with them, 
and she was, therefore, relieved when Mrs. Ford 
bade her good morning to pay other visits to her 
young married friends. 

At the moment of her departure Mrs. Walton 
came to see Eose, She had been many years an 
intimate friend in the family, in which she was loved 
and admired for her many virtues and noble character. 
This lady soon discovered that her young friend^s 
mind had been disturbed. Mrs. Elgin disclosed to 
her the base sentiments and abominable principles 
avowed b^ Mrs. Ford, of which till now she had 
been happily ignorant. Mrs. Walton expressed in 
strong terms her indignation against such false 



Rose and Mrs. Walton. 



ideas on maternity, and explained to Hose their 
baneful tendencies. 

''Let ns forget her, however,*' she said, while 
watching the earnest &ce of the yonng mother, 
whose eyes, half- tearful, half-joyous, were resting on 
a beautiftil infant daughter, lying in a richly-adorned 
cradle between them. 

Little Jean was all unconscious of the anxiety her 
birth had caused her mother, who, as yet, was her- 
self scarcely more than a child. Rose Elgin had 
been reared in the midst of abundance, and her 
parents almost adored her. Her mother — ^a woman 
well-bom and of sterling character — had educated 
this child to high principles and aims. Now Rose, 
in her turn, had but one wish — to surround her 
daughter with the purest atmosphere possible here 
below. How to compass this end had occupied 
Rose's mind eyer since the birth of little Jean j such 
maternal loye had added to her existence a new force 
and joy indescribable. 

Mrs. Walt6n was not surprised that Rose's heart 
had been wounded by the contempt which Sophy 
had tried to cast on maternity. 

'' I am filled with remorse," said Rose, '* at having 
allowed Mrs, Ford to give me such pestilent infor- 
mation. It has deprived me of the peaceful inno- 
cence of mind I had before I listened to her." And 
there were tears in Rose's voice. Turning to the 
infant in the cradle, she asked, '' How shall I learn 
to save my child from the blight of such influences ? 
.... I do not even know how to preserve her 
health." 



6 From Infancy to Womanhood. 

'^ Do not fear, my dear/^ said Mrs. Walton. " In 
giving you this child, God also gave you wisdom to 
guard her from evil. It is true that the road to 
travel from Infancy to Womanhood is long. But 
it is a safe and joyous one, in spite of the dark 
passages and deep caverns you will have to meet ; 
and in spite of the long forest-like difficulties 
through which your guidance will be needed — if 
God spares you one to the other. At every step 
keep the eye of your soul on the leading star, whose 
light will never fail you on the way.^' 

'^I see the road, as if marked out before my eyes,^' 
replied Rose; ^^but I fear I have not the courage 
to face all the difficulties I foresee.^' 

'^ Our duties offer themselves, one by one, to be 
accomplished," Mrs. Walton rejoined. " The bur- 
then of each day is much lighter in reality than when 
you look at the duties of a long succession of days 
and years. So, at this present moment, only think 
of one — which is, to answer the call of this little 
one who is telling you that she wishes to be taken 
from the cradle without hurting her limbs, and be 
given the nourishment too long kept from her 
while we have been discussing domestic economy.^' 

Rose laughed, and gazed with admiration at the 
little one, who was looking up at her mother and 
moving her feet rapidly. 

'^ You do not seriously believe,^^ said Eose pre- 
sently, '^ that this infant asked me to take her up 
and give her food ? '^ 

^' I do," replied Mrs. Walton. '^ To me the lan- 
guage of an infant is as intelligible as that we now 



Infant Language. 



speak to each other. I have studied it since the 
birth of my first child.'* 

'^ To me/' said Rose half-sorrowfully, '' it is like 
Chinese, of which I cannot understand the first 
letter. I am afraid my ignorance and blundering 
will do more mischief than can be remedied. If I 
could only have a key to this infant-language I 
might study it/' 

Rose took the child upon her lap. 

''You have the key; and so has the mother- 
bird/' said Mrs. Walton. " She knows how to feed 
her birdlings when they open their mouths. And 
she understands their first faint cries. She knows 
also when to deny them food, and to drive them 
from the nest to provide for themselves and try 
their wings. 

'^ Who has taught this mother-bird, my dear ? '* 
continued Mrs. Walton. " Careful observation will 
teach you to read every expression reflected in the 
face of your infant, to comprehend the tones of its 
voice, and the movements of its limbs. It is through 
these that the infant mind speaks to you. What study 
to a mother is more interesting than to learn, step 
by step, the development of the infant faculties ? '^ 

''True,'* replied the young mother. *'It is 
reasonable in theory ; but time alone can teach me 
how to learn it.'* 

" Do not keep your little one long in your arms," 
said Mrs. Walton. '^ It is too warm in your lap ; 
and another reason is, that she will soon learn the 
habit of liking it better than her cradle ; and that 
would often be inconvenient to you.^ 
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The liaihii I " exclaimed Mrs. Elgin, in an incre- 
dulous voice. '^You cannot expect me to believe 
that a child of six weeks old can have a habit ? ^' 

'' It is as true as it is strange to you, dear Rose. 
I have already remarked several habits which her 
nurse, a good, but an ignorant woman, has given 
her. This proves that it is easy to give good habits, 
and also, that reason dawns at an early stage of an 
infant's life.'^ 

'^ You astonish me, dear Mrs. Walton,*' said the 
young mother, opening wide her large brown eyes. 
'* I never imagined that babies so young knew more 
than kittens ! '* 

" No, no ! " cried Mrs. Walton, looking at little 
Jean, who, in mock solemnity, raised her finger over 
her little head ; "no, my good woman ; this small 
child has not the wisdom of a kitten of her age ; but 
she knows enough already to conquer you, if you 
do not check the first acts of insubordination ! '* 

"More and more a mystery !*' exclaimed Mrs. 
Elgin. " I must learn her language, and also study 
her health, for I am sure that strength of body helps 
one to have a bright intelligence and a good heart ! *' 

" Truly, little mother, you have a wise head for 
one so young," answered Mrs. Walton. ^^ How is 
it that you have had such serious thoughts, passing 
as you did so suddenly from your mother's flower 
garden to the austere field of family duties ? You 
seemed to me like one born to sing, to dance and 
to float in a cloudless sky.*' 

''Yes, Mrs. Walton, my parents^home was so 
delightful, so full of music and joyousness, that I 
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lived in an atmosphere of serene peace^ protected 
and sheltered by my parents^ as if I could be spared 
the common lot of woman^s suffering." 

''And you left such a home to — ? ^' 

'* To — to love Frank, and to make him happy/' 
answered Bose, a smile spreading over her coun- 
tenance and brightening every feature. 

" Yes, my dear, and more : to become God's helper 
in a great work. To be blessed by Him with a 
child — the bond of love between you ; to form the 
mind and heart of that child as you can so well do ; 
and to be its guardian angel/' 

Every word penetrated the heart of the enthusiasm 
tic mother, and she replied earnestly, — 

" I see how much God has given me to do ; I will not 
complain of the fatigue, the self-denial, the sleepless 
nights, the anxious cares, which I have seen mothers 
endure ; but I , am alarmed at my own incapacity, 
and fear that I shall not become the true mother of 
whom you have drawn so lovely a portrait. I dread 
that my ignorance may result in some terrible mis^ 
fortune to my child ; perhaps an incurable malady, 
or, what would be worse, through some fault of mine, 
to become disobedient, self-opinionated, disrespectful, 
and untruthful, like many children I have seen — and 
they were children of parents well-bom and well- 
reared.'* 

''My dear Rose, your good sense and your love of 
what is your duty, are indications that you- will be a 
good mother. The obstacles which are in the way 
of the right performance of maternal duties are 
selfishness and weakness of mind on the mother's 



lo From Infancy to Womanhood, 

part. These must be overcome courageously when 
they interfere with duty to children." 

Mrs. Walton and Mrs. Elgin remained silent a 
moment, watching little Jean; then Mrs. Walton 
asked, — 

'^ Tell me, dear, will your husband aid you in your 
work of maternal love ? " 

'' My dear Mrs. Walton, of that I am not as yet 
quite sure. He is all goodness. I try to interfere 
as little as possible with his usual habits of life, and 
what I thiuk he enjoys. I never allow his comfort, 
when he is at home, to be disturbed if it can be 
avoided.^' 

'^ Quite right/' said Mrs. Walton ; '^ but you did 
not exactly understand me. Your own wise remarks 
carried me beyond these days of early babyhoods 
when you would lead little Jean into supernatural 
virtues, and then you would need the co-operation 
of your husband.'* 

'^ I cannot as yet answer your question, dear Mrs. 
Walton. I fear that he will be too indulgent, and 
yet, at times, too exacting." 

A cry of sharp pain from little Jean interrupted 
the conversation. Eose sprang forward to seize her 
from the cradle. 

^^ Wait, wait ! " said Mrs. Walton. " It may be 
only a cry of fear in a dream." 

^'Do babies so young dream?" inquired Mrs. 
Elgin, her heart flurried. '^I supposed that they 
did not think, even." 

*^ Not only do they thiuk, Eose, but they reason 
and plan. They cry, and then they wait to see if 



The Meaning of a Cry. 1 1 

any one will attend to them. If they see that their 
cries are not .understood, they repeat them again 
and again.' In a short time they learn to be angry 
in their cries, when unheeded. You will detect this 
passion in the tone of the voice, and in the expres- 
sion of the face. At three months old a child may 
have lost the sweet virtue of patience, and have 
contracted the habit of petulance and anger. The 
latter will grow rapidly, like weeds, choking cheer- 
fulness and other mild traits. Watch the coun- 
tenance of a child three months old ; upon it you can 
trace joy, pain, anger, impatience, or irritability as 
clearly as upon that of an older person." 

Little Jean, a second time, cried out suddenly ; 
and then followed a stifled moan in her sleep. 

^^ Oh, oh ! ^' said Eose ; '^ surely she is dreaming. 
See that tear on her little cheek ! " 

"Prepare a little warm water and sugar,'* said 
Mrs. Walton. " If she cries again, take her up care- 
fully and give her half a wine-glass of it. It may 
be that she will sleep sweetly now. Had you seized 
her in your alarm, as you were going to do, you 
might have frightened and shocked her. I have 
noticed that she is extremely sensitive. Be careful 
on all occasions to be very gentle with her, and 
quite self-possessed on alarming occasions. Ah ! 
that is a pain-moan ! I suspect that she is suffering 
from the manner in which your nurse has put on 
her clothing.'^ 

^^That cannot be,^^ replied Eose; *' Annie is an 
experienced nurse. Her last mistress assured me 
that I could depend on her judgment." 



1 2 From Infancy to Womanhood, 

While Rose was makiug an apology for the nurse, 
Mrs. Walton, with great gentleness, lifted the baby 
from the cradle. Her little sighs were frequent, 
and a livid hue began to appear on the face. It 
seemed to increase her pain to move her at all, Mrs. 
Walton quietly undressed the child. When she 
came to the band of flannel around the waist, Mrs. 
Walton, in an excited tone, called the attention of 
the mother to the tightness with which it was rolled 
around the body of the poor little thing. 

^^ There ! See this ! Now you will not doubt 
the cause of suffering, dear Rose ! Could you or I 
bear such torture long ? Poor little innocent ! 
How could she breathe freely? It is inexcusable 
stupidity on the part of the nurse. So many do not 
seem to have ordinary sense. Annie would have 
murdered this child in a short time! I have no 
patience when I see the lives of little ones endan- 
gered by the stupid ignorance of women calling 
themselves nurses ; women who have not the elemen- 
t«j:y notions necessary to taking care of infants. They 
seem well fitted to destroy them ! ^' 

No sooner was the little one undressed than she 
breathed naturally, and the colour returned to her 
face. Mrs. Walton would not tire her now by dress- 
ing her again, but wrapped her in a soft flannel 
and placed her in her cradle. Soon the sweet and 
serene expression of babyhood spread over her 
features, and she fell into an undisturbed sleep. 

Rose, relieved by her child's restoration, thanked 
her dear friend again and again, while tears of joy 
filled the eyes of the young mother. 



Peril in Bandages. 1 3 

" What would have happened to my darlings if 
you had not been here, dear Mrs. Walton ? " she 
asked. 

''The child, in her suffering, would have con- 
tinued to moan,^' replied Mrs. Walton. " The 
stomach was overcharged, and owing to the tight 
bandage, every motion of the poor little thing was 
a torture ; yet Annie would have seized her out of 
the cradle, shaken her from side to side, and trotted 
her violently on her lap, no doubt. Then she would 
have hugged her, stifling the little breath the poor 
baby could draw* By this time, finding no cessa- 
tion of the cries and moans, you would have become 
frantic. In your terror, you would perhaps • ad- 
minister an anodyne. By this time the poor child 
would have become purple in the face, and if con- 
vulsions did not follow, it would have been extra- 
ordinary. Had you continued this mode of 
bandaging, I do not think it would have been 
possible to save your child's life long. Many infants 
die from this cause; and even physicians do not 
examine the manner of dressing them, to reach the 
true cause of convulsions, in the majority of cases.^' 

" Oh, dear Mrs Walton, you have been our good 
angel, surely ! " said Mrs. Elgin, who could not re- 
move her loving eyes from the sweet and peaceful 
face of little Jean, who was now sleeping calmly. 
'' I have reason to dread my own ignorance,^' con- 
tinued Bose. 

"Yes, it is sad ignorance, I admit,'' replied 
Mrs. Walton, ''and a barbarous custom thus to 
bind the bodies and limbs of infants. It is un- 
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natural ; only tribes of savages have the custom in 
the New World. Have you, not remarked with 
what delight your little one stretches her limbs 
when you undress her? Was not this eloquent 
language to tell you that she liked it ? '' 

^' Yes, indeed, dear Mrs. Walton; and I often 
said to nurse that it was a pity to confine her, when 
she enjoyed her freedom so muoh/^ 

" Why did you not listen to your own instincts, 
little mother ? '' 

^^ I am surprised myself, now, that I did not ; 
but being unaccustomed to the care of a baby, I had 
more confidence in Annie^s judgment than in my 
own/' 

•^ It was a mistake. Never give to any person 
the sole management of your child. Maternal love 
suggests a thotisand little attentions unknown to a 
stranger, or rather unheeded,^' answered Mrs. Walton. 

" I shall ask Frank to allow me more time in the 
nursery ; I have sometimes feared he would think 
I cared more to be with Jean than with him. But 
I. am sure he is too noble to be jealous.^' 

" Do not misunderstand me, dear. There is an 
excessive and a childish devotion that some mothers 
give to a first child, allowing every other duty to be 
sacrificed to it. This I dislike; for excess of any 
kind seldom conduces to a healthy condition. What 
I mean is, that every mother should understand and 
attend to the need of her child, and she should be 
the sole directress of its life.'' 

^' Ah, every mother should understand/' repeated 
Rose thoughtfully. *^That is a serious study in- 



The Infant a Nuisance. 1 5 

deed ; but do you not think my experiments will 
cost little Jean some trouble ? '* 

Mrs. Walton laughed; remembering, no doubt, 
us some of my readers will, many occasions in the 
early period of her motherhood, when her own first- 
bom was a victim to her ignorance. 

*' Never fear, dear ! Though you will make mis- 
takes like that of listening to old tales about the 
necessity of tight bandages j yet one by one only, diffi- 
culties will meet you. This little one under your 
care will become a marvel of delight to you and to 
Frank ! '' 

Poor Eose looked into Mrs, Walton's face ; and 
the good motherly heart of that lady at once read 
in the young wife's eyes a pent-up thought strug- 
gling to come forth. In a few moments, in a half- 
tearful voice. Rose said, — 

'^ I was half inclined this morning to be a little 
angry with Frank. He said, in a really serious 
voice, ' My dear, this infant is a nuisance, I've had 
no sleep at night, since it came into the world ; and 
if such a state of things must last, I shall be driven 
away from home to get my natural rest.' " 

Mrs. Walton laughed immoderately to poor Rose's 
great surprise. 

^* Poor man, I pity him ! " she said. 

''But was it not cruel to me, and most selfish ? " 
asked the little mother, stooping over the cradle 
and kissing Jean. " Poor little one, mamma is 
your only friend when you cry at night ! " she 
whispered; while the little offender smiled, and 
looked as if she were always angelic. " My dear 
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Mrs. Walton, was it not cruel to blame the little 
darling when pain kept her awake ; and poor Annie 
uncomplainingly walked the room with baby in her 
arms, two or three hours at a time ? ^' persisted Bose. 

" Rose, dear, any sane man is excusable, if he 
calls his own infant a nuisance, who keeps the whole 
household awake at night. There is no necessity 
for it. Take my advice and avoid it.'' 

'* Uncle Harry, though one of the best men on 
earth, annoyed me at breakfast to-day, asking 
Frank if the ^' Chamber Concerts,'' would be con- 
tinued during the warm weather I " 

Mrs. Walton was much amused, and said, — 

'^ If your child is properly managed during the 
day, she will not be wakeful at night. I told you 
that I had remarked some bad habits the nurse 
had allowed her. This is one your husband justly 
complains of." 

^^Were your children wakeful at night, Mrs. 
Walton ? " asked Bose. 

*^ My first child gave me some trouble before I 
learned to guard against it ? " replied Mrs. Walton. 
" Unless the cry of the child is unmistakably one of 
pain no child should be taken out of its bed at 
night. A change of position, made carefully 
by the mother or nurse, will give relief. Some- 
times the night clothing is not comfortable, 
and pains the dehcate little limbs. Sometimes 
the hand gently laid upon the stomach of the in- 
fant will give relief. At other times the head is 
not in a comfortable position, and suifers pain. 
If all these causes have been examined and re- 
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moved^ and tlie child still cries and is restless^ a 
little warm water and sagar is needed. Then take 
np the child^ talk to it pleasantly in a low tone of 
voice, and give it half a wine-glass of the warm 
sweetened water, bnt on no account walk aboat the 
room with it. By so doing, yon will very soon 
teach it a had habit not easily forgotten/' 

'' Ah, Mrs. Walton, I am very glad to see you ! 
It is a long time since you were here,'' cried out 
Mr. Elgin, entering at this moment; ^'and now 
yon have come to congratulate this dear little woman 
upon this new addition to my happiness, and — 
dare I say it ? — to my misery.'^ Going to the cradle 
and looking at Jean, he continued, ^' She is a beau- 
tiful child ! I love her dearly. Still, I must con- 
fess to you, our best friend, these gifts of Provi*- 
dence are most troublesome comforts." 

" You have come home to make your preparations 
to spend your nights away from us ? " asked Hose, 
with difficulty hiding a smile. 

*^ No, indeed, my love," said Mr. Elgin. '' But, 
Mrs. Walton, is there no remedy for my grievance ? 
Upon my word I am worn out for want of sleep. 
This little creature cries half the night, and I am 
told she sleeps all day ! " 

Bose placed her little hand on Frank's shoulder, 
and said encouragingly,— 

'^Well, dear, Annie says that she is turned 
around because she was bom in the evening, and 
was awake the first night." 

'' Heavens ! my darling, we cannot ' turn around/ 
sleep all day and be awake all night, till this young 
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woman is turned back! I met Joe Ford the 
other day, and congratulated him on the birth of 
a son. He laughed, and said, ^ Don't mention 
it ! I'm half dead for want of sleep. The young 
rascal has upset the whole household ever since he 
came. I told his mother this morning, that he or 
I must quit the house.' '' 

Eose assured Mr. Elgin that she had entered upon 
a serious course of study on the subject of babyhood 
education. 

" Who is your teacher, my love ? '^ he asked. 

*^ Mrs. Walton," replied Rose. 

Mrs. Walton added, — 

" Not alone from me will your little wife learn 
the lessons. Her own good heart and her wise 
little head will teach her a great deal. My Ion 
experience will help her sometimes/' 

" Excellent ! " cried Mr. Elgin. '^ I'd give a king- 
dom if I had it, and so would every man, to find mean 
to avoid this disturbance of my night's rest." Look- 
ing lovingly into the eyes of Rose, he added, 
^'little Jean and I will be the best friends living, my 
darling Rose, if you can find the secret of making 
her turn around and follow the laws of Nature." 

After Rose had received these valuable lessons 
from Mrs. Walton, she took upon herself the direc- 
tion of the nurse, who, till now, had been her own 
mistress in that department. Annie had filled the 
place with such unqualified satisfaction to herself, 
and regarding her own merit, that Mrs. Elgin, like 
many young mothers, had become afraid to contra- 
dict her suggestions and opinions as nurse. What 
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might be the result of a change of policy was not a 
pleasant anticipation; bntBosewastoo sensible of her 
duty as a mother to allow this fear to deter her from 
keeping her resolution. At night Annie appeared 
at the door of Mrs. Elgin's room in an attitude of 
offended dignity. Her face was red, and her voice 
trembled with anger, aa she said, in an unusually 
loud tone, — 

^' Will Mrs. Elgin please to tell me who undressed 
Miss Jean and left her bands so loose they might 
fall off?'' 

^^ Annie, do not speak in so loud a voice,'' 
answered her mistress. "Mrs. Walton found the 
bands too tight. Had she not been with me when 
little Jean suffered from it, the child would have 
had convulsions, no doubt. It is 771^ wish that you 
no longer make them so tight." 

" But do you know, ma'am, that this will allow 
baby to fall to pieces, or be bad shaped ? " 

It was more than ever evident to Mrs. Elgin that 
this ignorant woman should not have the manage- 
ment of her child, without her own direction in the 
rules to be followed. Nor did she intend to enter 
into a scientific discussion on the subject. She 
therefore replied, in a calm tone of voice, — 

'* There is no fear that Jean will fall to pieces if she 
is not held together by bandages. The surest means 
to have well-shaped limbs is to leave them free." 

" Must I be under Mrs. Walton's orders, ma'am ? " 
asked Annie, tossing her head impertinently. 

" Only under mine, Annie, so long as you please 
me and obey my wishes." 

c 2 
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^^ But^ ma^am^ did you not tell me to-day that you 
kuew nothing about babies ? ^' 

^^ I shall not discuss the question^ Annie^^^ said 
Mrs. Elgin very calmly. 

^^ What have I done, ma^am, to offend you ? 
Must I be turned off after making myself a slave 
day and night to baby?^^ said Annie, crying. 
" Maggie told me it would be so. She gives Willy 
Ford soothing-syrup, and has her good times and 
her night^s sleep, and she often told me I was a 
fool ; but I had a conscience, ma^am, and wouldn't 
do it. Mrs. Ford gives Maggie all the care of her 
baby. Mr. Ford will not have it near their room 
at night, and Maggie gives it cordial every day and 
every night. It looks pale and dull-eyed, and I 
heard their doctor say it was born so. But I know 
better. Never was a nicer child bom than Willy 
Ford. I saw him before Maggie had care of him. 
God help mothers that don't know when they have 
a good faithful servant like myself, who knows her 
business and minds it." 

Mrs. Elgin reproached herself for allowing the 
woman to continue her gossip so long, but she had 
rattled on in so excited a manner, it was difficult to 
stop her. 

'^ You have, no doubt, done as well as you knew 
how, Annie,'' she said. " I do not blame you. I 
have decided to learn and to have the charge of 
little Jean more than I have done. Tou will obey 
me in whatever rules I make without objecting to 
them in future." 

" Master will not like to see you confined to 
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baby/* answered Annie, sailing impertinently out 
of the room, and muttering words of discontent. 

As might be expected Mrs. Elgin was soon 
obliged to dismiss Annie. 

We may here give a few rules for the guidance 
of young mothers, which we found most useful in 
our early life, and for which we were very grateful, 
being totally ignorant in the beginning of the life 
of our first-born of the importance of everything 
connected with the health and development of 
mind and body. 
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CHAPTER It 

Nnraes— The nursery. 

Nurses shonld be cleanly^ intelligent, conscientious, 
cheerful. CleanUness in her person is necessary to 
secure the health of the infant so often held i7her 
anns4 

Cleanliness in the person of the infant is equally 
important to its health and comfort. 

Cleanliness in the apartment must be insisted 
upon. No wet or damp clothing must be allowed 
to remain five minutes in the room. No flowers 
must decay and taint the atmosphere. Vessels for 
food and drink must be most carefully kept clean 
at all times. 

Nurses are too often negligent from indolence, 
and their lack of cleanliness will cause illness. 
Some children are of a delicate constitution ; these 
need especial care in keeping their persons clean 
and dry, and in maintaining a pure atmosphere 
around them. 

The nurse must be intelligenL 

I once heard a nurse who received the highest 
wages for her skill as nurse, say, that nerves and 
pores circulated and made her patient restless ! 
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A nurse must intelKgently distinguish feverish- 
ness from a cold, and that caused by irritation of 
stomach or bowels in indigestion. She must under- 
stand fever in teethings and how to allay it. She 
must learn to distinguish sleeplessness caused by 
over-excitement, and that caused by overcrowding 
the stomach ; and she must know the remedies for 
these ailments. She must intelligently watch the 
eyes of the child, their brightness or their languid 
expression; the condition of the skin and the 
appetite — all these points must be her hourly study. 
Do you think, dear mothers, that the person to 
whose care you entrust your precious infants, should 
be a woman of ordinary intelligence ? If no intel- 
ligent nurse can be obtained, the mother must learn 
these things, and have, at least, the superinten- 
dence of her child, while the nurse must obey her 
orders. 

An intelligent nurse will notice the first symptom 
of restlessness in the child under her care. This is 
the alarm-bell that Nature sounds as a symptom of 
coming sickness. It must be heeded. Sometimes 
this restlessness arises from over-tight clothing, as 
has been seen. Sometimes, also, it arises from a 
pain in the ear, the stomach, or the teeth. 

It often happens that children are ignorantly 
treated for one thing, when quite another thing is 
the cause of trouble. My own lovely boy at six 
months old was suddenly taken ill. That day I had 
observed how healthy he was, and taken a pride in 
it. The little fellow, all of a sudden, screamed out 
in his cradle, and fell immediately into convulsions. 
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The nurse instantly called me. Though I was only 
a young mother and fond of my children to excess, 
I retained my presence of mind, remembering that 
I had been told a warm hath should be used without 
delay on such occasions. 

It was a rule of my house that there should be 
always on hand a supply of hot water. The little 
one — oh, so distressing to look upon ! — ^was quietly 
undressed and placed in a tepid bath. I then gave 
him a few teaspoonsfuls of weak brandy and water, 
which revived him. The family physician was sent 
for ; and he desired us to watch every symptom of 
restlessness, in order to discover the seat of danger, 
and to guard against a renewal of the convulsions. 
He consoled me with the hope that it was only a 
case of indigestion, very frequent when nurses have 
the sole care of the infantas food. 

Convulsions, alas ! followed, day after day ; and 
the little one was sinking. Another eminent, 
middle-aged practitioner was thereupon called in. 
As soon as he looked at the baby, he said, with 
absolute confidence, '^ The disease is in the heart. 
I have had many cases like this. Pity, pity ! — ^noble 
boy. But he can't be cured.'' 

My family physician did not agree with him. 
And so we, the parents, were left to the mercy of 
these dissenting men. The eminent practitioner 
left a specific for heart disease, which I was careful 
not to administer. I watched closely, and told our 
own doctor that I had observed that the head was 
the great cause of the little patient's restlessness. 
When I placed my hand on his neck at the base of 
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the head to support him^ the little fellow moaned 
piteonsly. 

"The nerves of the spine at the base of the 
brain/' the doctor replied, '' are aflTected/' 

And so it was proved to be later. 

His father and I watched and tended him day and 
night during two weeks, witnessing the tortures 
from which, on my knees, I besought God to relieve 
him by death. A spasm of unusual severity seized 
him one evening at twilight. He was lying in his 
cradle, with his father kneeling on one side and I 
on the other. Seeing the distortion and suffering 
of our little innocent, we thought our hearts would 
break. Suddenly the distorted features relaxed 
into repose ; his eyes shone bright and clear. He 
lifted them upwards, as if looking into the far dis- 
tance, and raised his arms as if reaching toward 
some one invisible to us ; an angelic smile, I shall 
never forget, brightened his whole countenance. 
We were in amazement, scarcely daring to breathe. 
Was it a miraculous cure in answer to former 
prayers ? I ventured to whisper to my husband : 
'^ Do you remark that, my dear ? He appears to see 
some one to whom he wishes to go ! Look I look ! 
See how he smiles ! '* He was gone. But the 
lovely, peaceful, smiling face was still there before 
us. We could, and for the first time, say, " We 
have an angel in heaven ! '^ 

For a time our hearts knew no cessation of pain. 
That other parents might benefit by the knowledge, 
we consented to a post-mortem examination. It was 
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found that the nerves of the spine at the neck were 
affected. It was more than likely that the child had 
had a fall which was carefully concealed from me. 
Our physician^ at the same time^ remarked^ that in 
truth medical men understood very little about the 
diseases of young infants; that intelligent and 
devoted mothers knew far better than they how to 
take care of them in sickness. When I was two 
years of age, I appeared very delicate, and was 
given up by the physician as one who had only a 
few days to live. My mother was directed to 
give me from time to time a little wine and 
water, and resign herself to my death. *'If she 
lives,'' was the only consolation offered, ^' the child 
will always be an invalid.^' My mother was not 
then twenty years of age ; but she was possessed of 
uncommon intelligence. Like a wise woman, she 
overcame, for the time being, her own grief, as you, 
mothers, should under like circumstances. She set 
to work, taking counsel of no one but her own 
instinctive sense of what might, with the divine aid, 
be of benefit to me. She saw me improving hourly 
under her own intelligent nursing. I am now sixty- 
five years of age, and in good health. I am the 
mother of twelve children ; and since that illness 
have known no debility of any kind. 

Mothers, be therefore convinced that intelligence is 
a thing needful to both nurses and mothers. I could 
add many examples taken from my own observation, 
which would show how intelligent and watchful 
mothers have saved the life of their infants. Many 
other instances are also known to me of neglect and 
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ignorance on the part of mothers and nurses, which 
caused deformity of body, loss of limbs, spinal suffer- 
ing, epilepsy, and sometimes the death of children* 

What care the skilled gardener takes of every 
plant and flower ! Do they not reward his labour 
by their loveliness, their sweet fruits, and their 
grateful shade ? How soon, on the contrary, they 
lose their form and colour when neglected ! Even 
so is it with these little ones. They betray the cul- 
ture or the neglect which they receive. I have seen 
children of distinguished parents become vulgar in 
countenance, and common in mental qualities^ because 
they associated exclusively with servants in their 
early childhood. 

For it is in childhood that the habits of mind and 
body are formed. You will remark, if you take 
notice of infants, that they have a great variety of 
expression; which proves that mental qualities as 
well as moral dispositions are stamped upon the 
countenance, rendering it refined or vulgar, gentle 
or violent, cheerful or moody, before even they have 
learned to speak. 

What trust so important as that confided to a 
mother ! 

Rose turned over in her mind all that Mrs. Walton 
had said to her ; how she could put it in practice, 
was still a mystery. For instance, she had promised 
her husband that if he would only be patient for a 
few days, the habit of Jean's waking up at night 
should be surely broken up. And now how could 
this be done 7 
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True^ after the nurse had loosened the child's 
bands and left her free^ and had with her hand 
rubbed all the little limbs gently downward^ Jean 
had slept sweetly a few hours. But when the house 
was stilly and Mr. and Mrs. Elgin were ready to 
take their rest, the little rogue began, first, to call 
by a low cry ; and when she was not heeded, the 
chamber concert music aroused the entire household. 

Poor Bose hastily put on a loose robe, and took 
the screaming baby from Mary's arms — a new nurse, 
who was forbidden to give Miss Jean the luxury of 
a promenade by candle-light. To avoid disturbing 
Frank, Bose walked a few times up and down the 
room. The little pet looked into her mother's face, 
and endeavoured to utter a sound expressive of her 
satisfaction. After a short time she fell asleep, and 
Bose placed her in Mary's arms. Alas ! the hope 
of a long rest was illusive. In a couple of hours 
the wish to be taken up again was expressed 
anew. The nurse rose and indulged the young lady. 

When this experience was related to Mrs. Walton, 
she said, " If you ascertain that there is|no other 
reason for the child's crying than a desire to see the 
light, and to be held, or to walk, let her understand 
that she cannot in this have her own way. Do not 
heed her cry. She will then tire of crying, accord- 
ing to her nature. Some babies are more resolute 
and persevering than others. Any child can be 
trained. This will be less difficult with every suc- 
ceeding day. Accustom her to the sound No^ no I 
when you refuse her. She will soon learn that no 
means a refusal. Your perseverance in demanding 
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obedience must teadi her that 710 with yon means 
No. I have seen mothers hold ont an hour in snch 
a contest^ and then give up. The child found out 
that it was simply a question of which could hold 
out longest. This is the case with the majority of 
mothers who cannot endure the suffering necessary 
toward conquering a bad habit in a child. A good 
mother^ by persisting^ saves her child untold misery 
in after-life. Who is not aware of this who has any 
experience in the care of children ? 

'' I heard one of the most practical men I evei* 
knew say, that he doubted if, after seven years of 
age, it is possible to change a boy's nature. Girl- 
nature, he said, he did not pretend to understand. 
Another of his wise saws was : ' That no man ever 
had understood, or ever could understand a woman's 
nature.' 

''But I can assure you, dear Bose, that girls as 
well as boys must be brought under subjection hefore 
they are seven years of age. The mother who does 
not begin to exact obedience from the child in the 
cradle, is only preparing trouble for herself and her 
child* She is culpable and cruel, while she flatters 
herself that she is most tender. A few nights more 
of patient and gentle perseverance with Jean will 
iwm her round" said Mrs. Waltou, laughing. 

It happened as she promised. In less than a 
week little Jean fell asleep without crying ; and if 
awakened in the night, she was quite satisfied with 
being made comfortable in her cradle. In a few 
weeks more she had learned not to persist in crying 
if her mother said No I No ! 
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Crying is a cliild's natoral langnage, and mnst be 
heeded. Children shoold be promptly gratified in 
every reasonable demand. I speak not merely as a 
theorist ; I have proved by experience the effect of 
every suggestion I make in this little book for little 
mothers. In the training of a large fiimfly — which 
has been my chief delight in life — ^I have had to 
learn much. 

As a supplement to this chapter, I may be per- 
mitted to insert here a very apposite anecdote, 
related to me by a friend deeply interested in my 
laboars, and who desires me to give it a place among 
my instructions. The story in all its details is, 
unhappily, but too true. 

'' My friend's sister was a yonng mother, scrupu- 
lously conscientious and faithful in the discharge of 
all her duties. Unfortunately, she had taken into 
her service a nurse strongly recommended to her as 
an experienced person, and devoted to little children ; 
to her she confided the care of a beautiful little girl, 
two years of age. Having, as it often happened, to 
attend an evening party with her husband, the 
young mother left her child in the nurse's care. 
The servants of the household profited by their 
master's absence to enjoy themselves, and the nurse 
would not be deprived of her share of it. 

" In order not to be disturbed, the child had to 
be put to bed earlier than nsual, and means must 
be taken to make the little one sleep soundly. 
Already the nurse, who was a woman without prin- 
ciple or conscience, had frightened the child into 
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remaining in bed by telling her that an Old Jew, 
or a horrible Black Man^ or a wicked Big Dog, was 
hidden in the room to catch her the moment she 
left her bed or made the slightest noise. 

'' On the present occasion, however, the nurse 
thought it necessary to make doubly sure that she 
should not be interrupted during the evening^s 
enjoyment. She made a huge figure of a black man 
with frightful staring eyes and an enormous mouth, 
and placed it at the foot of the bed where the little 
innocent child was fast asleep. 

'^ As soon as the evening was over in the servants' 
hall, the nurse went back to her charge. Opening 
the door quietly, she beheld the little girl sitting up 
in her bed, staring in an agony of terror at the fear- 
ful monster before her, and both hands convulsively 
grasping her fair hair. She was stone dead ! The 
nurse instantly fled from the house, and soon after- 
ward became quite insane, while the parents of her 
victim only returned to find this horror before them 
with the irremediable grief of such a bereavement/' 
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CHAPTER in. 

Three months old. 

Mrs. Elgin was an apt scholar and a good mother. 
When Jean was three months old, Mr. Elgin's 
rest was no longer disturbed. He was the happiest 
of fathers and the most devoted of hasbands, proud 
— perhaps to a fault — of his wife and child. 

Mr. Ford had not been so fortunate. He and his 
wife had adopted the French rule of never allowing 
a child to interfere with domestic pleasure of any 
kind. The disturbance of which he complained so 
bitterly to Frank Elgin, was removed by what he 
called cutting off the cat's head. He pretended to 
be in a frenzy of passion ; threatened all kinds of 
punishment if the baby cried another night; and 
vowed he would take rooms in an hotel in order 
to get some rest. 

This was only a threat ; but Sophy believed he 
would carry it out. She therefore removed nurse 
and baby to apartments on the other side of the 
house, where the voice of the infant could not be 
heard by its parents. There the nurse, unwatched 
by the mother, had supreme and sole control. 
Mrs. Ford was left her freedom to enjoy what she 
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called " rational diversion '* — the pleasures of a gay 
life in society. Mr. Ford made use of his freedom 
according to French rule. It is feared that he will 
see, to his sorrow, that no good comes of it. He 
has a large estate to which his baby-boy will be the 
heir ; he has no desire that his house shall be 
blessed with many children. 

This course of action among married people has 
been in vogue to such an extent in France, that its 
evil influence has extended over a great part of 
Europe, and even to America. Men interested in 
political economy are alarmed at the prospective 
depopulation of whole districts. In New England, 
families — once the bone and sinew of our country — 
are fast dwindling away. How to prevent their ex- 
tinction and that of many others, is a subject of 
serious and painful inquiry. 

We can tell you how to do so. Make your 
mothers in the land pure and conscientious women 
— such as they were before these degrading prin- 
ciples and practices came in to destroy the integrity 
of their womanhood. 

''And her children shall rise up and call her 
blessed,'* is the reward promised to true mothers- 
hood. 

What more beautiful sight than to see a good 
mother, surrounded by her children of various ages 
and temperaments, forming a harmonious family — 
the central figure in which may well be called 
blessed ? 

Goethe's world-renowned picture and ideal of 
loveliness was Charlotte, the elder sister of a large 
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family, dispensing bread and butter to a crowd of 
little ones. Who that sees it can blame Goethe for 
being fascinated ? 

The most prosperous and the happiest families 
are the most numerous — at least, such has been my 
experience. Small families become selfish : and we 
know how debasing is selfishness ; how it dwarfs 
man's better nature, and narrows his mind. An 
only child either has no childish pleasures or he is 
injured by the companionship of strangers. Such 
children, by the fateful necessity of their surround- 
ings, are made self-willed, conceited, and self-in- 
dulgent. They have no opportunity for displaying 
generosity and devotion to others, unless the parents 
so unblessed have the wisdom to provide child- 
companions for them at home, or place them early 
at school under good teachers. 

A distinguished man in America called upon me 
one day in great trouble. 

'* I fear,'' he said, '^ my little daughter will die ; 
she refuses either to play or to be amused. Her 
cheeks once glowing with health are now pale and 
sunken. No medicine has reached her disease. 
Her mother is breaking her heart — for she is our 
idol. What can we do ? '^ 

I questioned him, and became convinced that the 
child was pining for the want of companions of her 
own age. I suggested this need. The little girl, 
then about seven years of age, was sent to the 
family of an aunt, where there were innocent riot 
and frolic, which soon restored the child to perfect 
health. 
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This is only one of many like instances I could 
point out to you, young mothers. 

Cornelia, the proud Soman mother of old, 
valued her children as her priceless jewels. It was 
this sentiment which immortalized her in art and 
literature. What will so soon drive a husband to 
seek his pleasure outside of his home, as a dull and 
silent house? And such must every hoose be 
where there is not the music of many innocent 
voices. 

Mrs. Elgin was the oldest of a large family. The 
birth of each child was hailed as a day of re- 
joicing in her parents' household. It was com- 
memorated as a feast day. All kinds of indulgences 
were granted to servants and children at the arrival 
of each new-comer, and there was a general exulta- 
tion and festivity all round. The apartments to be 
occupied by the mother and the expected stranger 
were specially decorated for the occasion. Garlands 
of flowers filled them with sweet odours; new 
adornments were added to window, bed and toilet, 
in anticipation of the coming happinesa The hearts 
of both parents were filled Ysrith gladness ; they wel- 
comed the gift as the greatest God could bestow on 
them. 

And then to hear the chorus of joy which swelled 
under that roof in the voices of the happy children 
as soon as a new brother or sister was presented 
to them ! 

I remember distinctly every tone in the chorus, 
though many years have passed since I last heard 
it. Alas I it is a music I can never hear again, 

n 2 
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"Oh, what a happy family I have just been 
visiting ! '* writes a friend. " Their mother is the 
brightest and most joyous being I have ever known. 
Although still young, she is already the mother of 
thirteen children, all of whom are alive. . , . What 
would our slaves of fashion think of such happi- 
ness and such honour ? '' 

This bright circle of children is the most glorious 
crown of maternity. In the remotest antiquity, it 
was thought that family honour, happiness, and 
greatness, depended on having a large number of 
children; these were the representatives of the 
parental glory and prosperity. Such families alone 
were to be envied. 

So, dear mothers who read this, put away from 
your minds the thought that children are anything 
but a blessing to you. Learn that you might as 
well expect to see your home lightsome without the 
sun's rays as to feel your motherly souls overflow- 
ing with delight while you had no children to love. 
Moreover, every child is an additional tie, binding 
your husband's soul to your own, and shedding a 
new lustre on the existence of both. 

Now let us follow Rose. 

She has left for ever the happy home of her 
parents ; she has crossed the threshold of her own, 
in which she has to create, to adorn, to keep her 
garden of delight. And in this home-garden what 
flower more lovely than its mistress ? What light- 
ness and utter happiness of soul are revealed in her 
every motion ! What a glow of fair young life is 
on her cheek, and what felicity beams forth in the 
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soft lustre of her eye ! How musical is every tone 
of her voice ! What a joyous existence sheds its 
radiance over face and form ! What is it that I 
find myself describing in her ? Simply her blissful 
maternity. Supremely satisfied in her love, her 
happiness sheds a heavenly hue on everything which 
surrounds her. 

Her little Jean is the sun of both her parents' 
hearts. She is the embodiment of their mutual love, 
the very soul of their wedded life ; and they are only 
her guardian angels. 

Rose has already learned much. She has found 
out that her child is gifted with a delicate and 
nervous organization — one of those highly-toned 
natures which contain the rich germs of all that is 
greatest and most beautifiil in humanity. Bose's 
sense of its worth comes from that instinctive 
wisdom bestowed on women who are pure of soul. 
See how the eyes of the young mother gaze in a 
sort of ecstatic trance on her babe. Her heart ex- 
periences so exquisite and intense a love that its 
palpitations are almost painful. And then arises 
within her an instinctive fear of losing this treasure 
some day. At this thought she presses the child to 
her heart, and ysrith all its voices beseeches God to 
grant her all the wisdom requisite for bringing up 
her little angel in perfect conformity with His 
designs. 

She then gives the child to the nurse, bidding 
her to be always gentle and calm. As it is the 
hour for Jean's daily bath, Mrs. Elgin instructs 
Mary to make of this bath a real amusement for the 
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, little one^ to speak pleasantly to her^ and to 
distract her attention by various little industries. 

The limbs of a child three months old can be so 
easily dislocated by the carelessness of nurses ! And 
then the accidents caused in this way are discovered 
only when it is too late ; they often defy the skill 
of the most eminent physicians, and produce an in- 
curable infirmity. Bose knew that she ought to 
place near her child none but intelligent persons ; 
she had seen more than one little victim of ignorance 
and carelessness. She had also seen children cut 
o£E by contagious diseases contracted during clan- 
destine visits made to houses in which they were 
raging. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The first faint lines on the block of marble. 



" Good mommg, Mrs. Walton. I am so glad to 
see you ! Tou find me arranging Jean's room/' 
said Rose, seating herself before her good friend. 
In her apron were roses of every hne, which she 
had gathered from the greenhouse, and was going 
to place in vases. 

'^The young lady demands her own room very 
early in life/' replied Mrs. Walton. " How beauti- 
fully you have furnished it for her, my dear. Now 
tell me, how did it come into your young head that 
it made any difference to a baby three months old, 
what room it occupied ? " 

Rose smiled and answered, half-timidly, — 
" Since she was six weeks old, nurse has amused 
her with gay pictures in juvenile story-books. The 
other day I came into the nursery, and found them 
arranged on the seat of a chair before which nurse 
held her. Her little feet danced, her eyes sparkled, 
and her little arms were stretched out in the effort 
to reach them ; her countenance beamed with de- 
light. In this way I learned that she was fond of 
colour. So, ever since then, I have kept flowers in 
the room with which we amuse her now and then 
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when we find her disposed to be restless. It is al- 
ways a remedy, unless the restlessness happen to 
be caused by severe pain. And, if you please, the 
young lady is very fond of music as well. She is 
not satisfied if I sing a plaintive air.'' 

'* Really you surprise me/' said Mrs. Walton, 
rising to take Jean from Mary's arms, and caressing 
her. Jean liked Mrs. Walton's bright face; and 
the latter talked to her and sang one of the nursery 
rhymes which have been the solace of numberless 
infants. Jean's face dimpled with laughter; and 
her little feet moved to the measure. Mrs. Walton 
kissed the child, and said : " Do not allow nurse to 
kiss your baby on its mouth. If her breath is tainted 
by disease, as it may happen, it is anything but 
healthful.f 

Rose began to sing Rohin Adair ; the little thing 
listened earnestly to the end of the first stanza. 
Then her lip trembled, and she began to cry. 

" I could not have believed it," said Rose, " had 
I not made the experiment several times to convince 
myself how much she was affected by music." 

And then Mrs. Elgin broke into a strain of joyous 
song that turned the tears — for there were real tears 
on baby's face— into smiles. 

" Well, my dear, now you know what a delicate 
organization the little darling hQ,s, and what music 
and poetry there are in her nature for you to call 
forth," said Mrs. Walton. " This music and poetry 
when cultivated as you will learn to cultivate them, 
will become the power, I may say the wand, with 
which even her pain and sorrow will be gilded with 
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a halo surpassingly beautiful. She will by nature 
love what is good, what is beautiful, what is highest 
and noblest. You have a glorious work in educating 
this lovely child." Mrs. Walton again kissed the 
little cheeks, and gave back the baby to Mary, who 
had modestly retired to a distant part of the room — 
as she had been trained to do — when Mrs. Elgin 
had visitors in the nursery. 

'' I see that your nurse understands her place,^* 
said Mrs. Walton. " It is best that servants should 
never be allowed to overhear family conversation. 
Besides giving them undue familiarity, it excites in 
them a love of gossip, from which serious conse- 
quences often follow .^^ 

"How much I have to learn," said Rose. "I 
am still fearful, though the Chinese Puzzle is begin- 
ning to look less hopeless." 

" My dear Rose," replied her friend, " your own 
good sense helps to unravel many a mystery; and your 
motherly care of your child is amply rewarded by 
its growth and improvement. I never saw a healthier 
or brighter infant of three months old. When a 
sculptor is sure that his marble is pure in the block, 
he feels that he can bring from it his ideal in all its 
conceived perfection. Even so with these little 
ones, when they are not tainted with hereditary de- 
fects. With God^s help, the mother can develope 
in them a perfect character. I feel sure that such 
will be the result of your labour, my dear." 

Mrs. Walton rose to examine the curtains at the 
windows : they were of lace embroidered in blue 
silk, the work of Rosens own hands, and exceedingly 
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pretty. The canopy-curtain over the cradle was of 
the same material and make. The bedding in the 
cradle was of the finest texture. The sheets and 
pillow were trimmed with lace. All around the 
room were softly cushioned chairs, some low, some 
higher. On the walls were pictures of landscapes, 
birds, and domestic animals. In one a noble New- 
foundland dog was being caressed by a little girl ; 
the dog highly enjoying the sport. In another 
some frolicsome kittens had upset a work-basket, 
and were running after a large ball of cotton, to the 
infinite amusement of a party of children around a 
supper table. A third was a little baby, older, but 
the very image of Jean, who was hugging without 
mercy a large, meek cat. . Then there were flower- 
pieces, and wood-scenes ; peasants dancing in groves, 
and men fording streams. At the end of the room 
was one of Leonardo's sweetest Madonnas. 

'^ Upon my word, Rose,'' exclaimed Mrs. Walton, 
'' I could stay for hours looking at these/' as she 
went from one to the other. " They are admirable 
as works of art." 

'^ I had a twofold object in view in hanging them 
here," replied Eose. '^ When Jean is a little older, 
they will delight her ; they will also, during many 
an hour, be company for poor nurse, who, for baby's 
good, is shut up here away from any other company. 
I often think that mothers expect supernatural 
patience from nurses, who, they imagine, never 
ought to be tired, or feel the need of pleasant sights. 
I have not forgotten what you told me, that it was 
for my child's benefit her nurse should be cheerful. 
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How can nurses be cheerful in houses where so little 
is done towards helping them to be so ? '' 

" Tou are wise, my dear ; besides the motive of 
generosity in caring for your servants comfort, you 
have the additional one of good policy. Surround- 
ings like these refine the woman who is to be the 
constant companion of your child. She becomes 
more gentle in voice and manner ; more cleanly also ; 
while she rises in self-respect. These are advantages 
to you as well as to her.'^ 

Bose began to put the flowers in the vases. On 
a pedestal she placed a vase of rose-buds, and then 
arranged the remaining flowers for the table in the 
centre of the room, 

" Yourself, the sweetest of all roses,'' said Frank, 
coming in, unnoticed, behind his wife, and placing 
his hands over her eyes. "Is she not, Mrs. 
Walton ? '^ 'be added. '^ See what a charming room 
she has made of this for Jean ! Upon my word, I 
know of but one that is more inviting, and that is 
her own.'' 

"It is done to catch you, Frank," said Mrs. 
Walton, laughing. " She knows that, if the nursery 
were dull and cheerless, you would never go into it. 
And every fond mother desires to spend some little 
time each day with her child, and to send nurse away 
for change and rest." 

" Come, come I " said Frank to little Jean, who 
had heard his voice and knew it well. She made 
an effort to show her delight in the goo, goo, that is 
BO intelligible to parents. The nurse took her to 
Mr. Elgin, and waited respectfully at some little 
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distance^ till he had held her a few moments in his 
arms and caressed her. Nothing could be more 
beautiful than the family picture in the nursery at 
that moment. There was Rose, little more than a 
child herself, her face glowing with a deeper colour 
than the roses in her hand, a colour given by ma- 
ternal love and pride as she stood by her husband's 
side, watching on his face the expression of his love 
for their infant — a love which the mother knew to 
be only another form of love for herself. And there 
was little Jean looking into her father's eyes, as 
sweetly eloquent in her meaning as if she understood 
both these hearts, her little person enveloped in soft 
snow-white muslin and fine lace — she looked like a 
cherub peeping out of a white cloud in the skies. 
So said Mrs. Walton, who was not the least in- 
teresting personage in the group, for one would 
have taken her, as she stood there admiringly and 
lovingly, for some good fairy who watched over this 
happy household. 

'* Here, nurse, take the little angel ! '' said Rose, 
unwilling to weary Prank, or to keep him any 
longer from his dinner. Rose had learned that a 
husband's good-nature is preserved and improved 
by not allowing domestic affairs to interfere with 
his appetite. 

Before leaving this room, we must notice a small 
bed, nicely furnished with snow-white linen, and 
white curtains, which completely enclosed it by day. 
Near it was a small table, on which were a basket 
of sewing materials, and two or three books. The 
bed was for Mary ; little Jean slept in the crib by 
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her side. The books were her own, which Bose 
encouraged her to read while Jean slept. For Rose 
did not forget the work which Satan finds '^ for idle 
hands to do.'^ 

''I see/^ said Mrs. Walton, "that you are 
scrupulously clean in everything surrounding the 
baby. Mary^s bed would tempt me to lie in it. 
By this you teach her to be particularly cleanly 
in her own person and linen. Believe me, the 
health of the child is infinitely better for it. 
The other day, while visiting one of my friends, I 
saw her nurse, who was so discreditably untidy 
that I sincerely pitied the poor little innocent con- 
demned to be held in her arms and to breathe the 
unhealthy odour of her person. That the child 
looked delicate, was not surprising. ITiis odious 
negligence of an important duty indicated that 
others were left unfulfilled. You have a thousand 
reasons for insisting on all these things. But how 
sweet your linen is ! What do you perfume it 
with?*' 

"Lavender is my favourite for bed-linen; and 
when I cannot obtain it, orris-root powder makes 
an excellent substitute. It combines the fragrance 
of lavender and violets. Indeed, a great deal of 
what is sold as violet-powder is only orris-root. 
Perhaps I am over-indulgent in my love of sweet 
odours ? '' continued Bose. 

" Not at all ! '' replied her friend. " It is only 
refinement of taste. One half of the charm of the 
loveliest rose comes from its odour.'* 

" Above all else/' put in Bose, " I love the odour 
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of cleanliness. My servants know that I can go 
into a room with my eyes closed, and tell them by 
the odour whether it is clean or not/' And sha 
laughed. 

'' This room, indeed every room in your house, is 
exquisitely clean,'' said good Mrs. Walton. 

*' Ladies, ladies ! I am impatient for your com- 
pany," called out Frank. " Since you do not admit 
me to your private councils on the government of 
the kingdom of babyhood, I must insist on your con- 
cluding the present session. But see,'' said he, *' how 
this little rogue is growing I " And he tossed little 
Jean rapidly but carefully in his hands. She had 
learned to like this exercise, and to look for it too. 

Frank gave her to the nurse; but she looked 
eloquently towards him, asking as plainly as if she 
uttered the petition in words, to be taken again. 
He could not resist the appeal ; and again the little 
rogue was tossed in his arms, while he spoke to 
her pleasantly and cheerfully. The little creature 
smiled and showed her delight. 

'' Now," said Mrs. Walton, " is your time to teach 
her that she must sometimes be refused. Let her 
ask again." 

Jean looked after her father more eloquently than 
ever. 

'* No, no, my little Jean," said the latter. 

The child had already learned that 'No meant 
refusal. She submitted; but looked pleadingly 
towards Frank. 

" How can I refuse ? I'm not a block of stone. 
See how she begs I " said he. 
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''You must be firm/' said Mrs. Walton. '^Say 
no in a kind voice, and turn away to prevent her 
asking you again." 

"It seems too cruel,'' said Rose, in her turn. 
'* The little eyes are filling with tears." 

" No, my Kttle Jean ! " said Prank. " No, no ! " 
And he walked away. 

Her lips were closed tightly and trembled, for 
she was going to cry. But Eose began to sing a 
lively air, and distracted her attention a moment. 
Then she said, *' Here, nurse, show her the roses, 
and she will forget her disappointment." 

It was so. Thus come and go the shadows on 
infant life, forecasting the deeper troubles of the 
future which the sight of roses may lessen, but 
cannot, alas ! remove. 

While the child was endeavouring to clasp the 
flowers held a little beyond her reach, mamma and 
papa slipped out of the room. 

''You have made your first impression on the 
block of pure marble/' said Mrs, Walton. " Gro 
on. You have drawn the first line of beauty that 
will appear in your finished work in years to come." 

" That is a suggestion, Mrs. Walton/' said Frank, 
'* which leads to a mine of thought. The importance 
of these beginnings is not sufficiently considered. 
In nature, how pany is the beginning of the 
grandest oak. Yet within the acorn lies the germ 
of all its ftiture greatness. What it may become 
depends on surrounding circumstances." 

" It may be trodden under foot and decay," said 
Bose. 
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''Yes, like many unfortunate children/' an- 
swered Frank '* From what Joe Ford tells me, 
his baby-boy has already become absolutely de- 
formed from being allowed to lie too many hours 
together on his crib. It is my opinion that the 
nurse gives him opiates to spare herself trouble ; 
an abuse by no means unfrequent/' 

'' Never allow little Jean to sleep over three 
hours in the daytime, without changing her posi- 
tion/' here put in Mrs. Walton. " I have seen a 
child of three months suffering from ulceration of 
the spine, occasioned by its being left from day to 
day too long in the same position. '^ 

*' Upon my word/* said Frank, indignantly, " I 
think such neglect ought to be a capital crime.'* 

'' I believe, you, like many others, would have 
to make the best of what you could not change/* 
replied Mrs. Walton. '' Mothers who consider 
childrcQ to be a misfortune, are without heart or 
soul. As well might one expect life in a dead body, 
as principle or conscientiousness in such unnatural 



women.** 



All this was said while they were seated at table. 
The table was set with elegance and good taste, 
for the wife knew that her husband liked such 
arrangement. Her china and silver were of the 
choicest; and her table-linen of the finest. Her 
servants were well-trained, respectful, and at all 
times attired with simplicity and propriety. 

" My dear Frank,** said the little wife, all of a 
sudden, " I promised you to read no French book 
without your consent. Sophy came yesterday, while 
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we were driving out, and left me a book, which — 
she says in her note — * will thrill me to the fingers' 
ends with interest and delight.' " 

''Are these Mrs. Ford's words?'' inquired Frank. 

'' Her very words," replied his wife, taking the 
note from her pocket and handing it to him. 

He glanced at it, rose from the table, and, with 
more anger than he had ever shown in her presence, 
he tore the paper into fragments and cast them on 
the floor. 

'' She left you that book, Rose ? " he said, with 
indignation. '' Where is it ? " 

Eose sent the servant for it to her room, and, as 
soon as it was brought to her, handed it to Frank. 

''A novel of Zola's ! " said he. "How dared Mrs. 
Ford to endeavour to pervert you like herself ? John, 
put this book in the fire," he continued, handing 
the volume to the servant. 

Then Mr. Elgin wiped his forehead, sat down, 
and tried to calm his temper. Mrs. Walton and 
Bose had the wisdom to remain silent. 

*' Forgive me, my dear Rose," said the husband, 
at length. '' I owe Mrs. Walton and you an apology 
for becoming excited in your presence. But the 
cause, I hope, will in part excuse me." 

'' I do not yet know the cause," said Rose, pain- 
fully surprised ; for she had never seen her husband 
angry before. '' Sophy meant to be very kind, I 
am sure, and wished me to enjoy what had given 
herself so much pleasure." 

"Meant to be kind ! " replied Frank, endea- 
vouring, with imperfect success, to keep his feelings 

E 
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under control. '^ If she called on you to take you 
to the haunts of vice, and teach you the secret 
workings of hearts lost to virtue, would she mean 
to be kind to you ? you who are as yet as pure as 
an angel in mind and soul ! " 

'* Oh I Frank, I am sure Sophy did not dream of 
such injury to me/' 

" Rose, let me speak plainly to you,'' he replied. 
^^ She left you one of the. most immoral of French 
novels. Any woman who can read such books and 
be delighted with them, has lost her virgin inno- 
cence of soul — ^lost what she can never recover. 
How could I, your husband, contemplate the 
destruction of your purity without feeling justified 
in annihilating the destroyer ? " 

'^No mischief has yet been done, my dear," 
answered Rose, smiling and taking her husband's 
hand. ^' I have not the first idea of what a French 
novel is. My best of mothers warned me against 
such books. That which Sophy had left for me I 
did not even take out of the parcel. So, my dear, 
be calmed now." 

^* Promise me. Rose, that you will never allow 
Sophy to be a visitor of yours. I do not care how 
much this may ofi'end herself or Joe. My duty is 
clear : I must protect you if I — ^" 

" Have to stand with a flaming sword at the gate 
of our paradise ? " interrupted Rose, endeavouring 
to soothe her husband. 

"Yes, I will. It is a paradise ; and so long as I 
can prevent it, these debasing principles shall not 
enter here." 
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Mrs. Walton said it had shocked her to hear some 
young girls, who had long resided in Paris, laugh- 
ing over the innocence of others. 

''Well,'* said Rose, "I shall so endeavour to 
educate my little Jean, that she shall not be injured 
by contact with such companions/^ 

'' It will surprise you,'' said Mrs. Walton, anxious 
to change the subject altogether, '^ how soon she 
will learn your influence over her, and repay you for 
being consistent in requiring obedience. You will 
make obedience the tree on which to engraft other 
virtues. It is in conformity with the divine order 
of things. The first virtue God demanded of our 
First Parents, was obedience.*' 

" And to this day," interrupted Frank, '' I can- 
not understand why they did not follow the com- 
mands of the Creator." 

Mrs. Walton and Rose smiled. 

'^ I shall leave that an open question to be dis- 
cussed another time," he continued. '* But tell me, 
Mrs. Walton, how did your friend, the famous 
mother of a Ikrge family, succeed in ensuring obe- 
dience from all ? " 

" Admirably,*' replied Mrs. Walton. " Her home 
was a charming one. Its influence extended to many 
families." 

" With such admirable government," said Frank, 
^' I can see how it must have been so. Think of the 
thousand daily annoyances in families where there 
are disobedience and insubordination. It always 
appeared to me that bad children have an unlimited 
power of making themselves disagreeable." 

E 2 
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I always feel like punishing the mother more 
than the children/' said Rose. 

'' Sometimes, the father is at fault/' replied her 
husband, "I know men will never allow their 
children to be punished/' 

" It is a cruel fate/' added Mrs. Walton. *' Later 
in life such children will not bless their parents for 
their mistaken kindness." 

" My wife/' said Frank, " is not likely to permit 
Jean to rule. She will find some difficulty in making 
me obey her. Yet I believe that, in a household, 
there is more order and happiness, when the husband 
obeys its rules, when he is happy enough to have a 
wife who knows well how to govern it." 

^' So long as she makes for you such a paradise as 
this," added Mrs. Walton. 

'' And you approve of her governing me ? " inter- 
rupted Frank. 

" Yes, even you, Frank ! " replied the lady. 
'^ How can you desire it otherwise ? If you are not 
under the control of Rose, you must have laid aside 
the yoke of love, and — " 

" No, no," said Frank. " I admit the truth of 
your reasoning. I must have been under her con- 
trol, else I could not have been so crazy a lover. 
And you mean that so long as she wields this power 
over me, I shall be a happy man ? " 

'^That is the idea," replied Mrs. Walton, with an 
arch look at Hose. 

" And whom am I to obey ? " inquired the latter. 

" Your own good heart," said Mrs. Walton. " It 
will teach you Frank's wishes, and make your chief 
delight consist in obeying them." 



CHAPTER V. 

Uncle Philip— Formation of early habits in infants — Tragic 
death of Willie Ford — Fearful consequences of maternal 
neglect — ^An appeal to mothers. 

" Ah ! here you are," cried Uncle Philip. " Such 
an uproar I never heard outside of your house. 
I expected to find you all in the nursery, for that 
baby seems to be the presiding spirit of this family. 
I found her sleeping in the cradle ; and are you not 
afraid of awakening her ? " 

'' No, Uncle Philip,'* said Bose ; '' we accustom 
her to a reasonable amount of noise, so as to avoid 
giving her the habit of requiring perfect stillness 
when she sleeps/' 

*' Now, pray tell me what earthly objection can 
you.have to let the poor infant sleep in silence ? It 
is the greatest comfort I can imagine. The want of 
it has been the bane of my existence.'' 

Uncle Philip was one of the very best men who 
were ever denied the happiness of a good wife and 
home. He went about to catch stray sunbeams 
from other people's households. Of Rose and Prank 
he was justly fond and proud, and his frequent visits 
gave the?! much pleasure. One of the cardinal 
points of Bose's education under the paternal roof, 
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had been hospitality in its broadest sense : not only 
the hospitality which spreads before one a bountiful 
repast, but the hospitality of the heart, which beams 
in the face like the reflection of charity from heaven, 
whenever stranger or friend crosses the threshold. 
Who has not felt the warmth of such a welcome ? 
The poorest who sought alms or advice went away 
from Mrs, Elgin^s door cheered by her sympathy 
and encouragement, and by the whole-souled gene- 
rosity of her husband. 

Uncle Philip knew where to find consolation when 
his spirit was chilled by the selfish world outside. • 

The young mothers for whom I am writing, may 
inquire, ''Why these digressions, while wie are 
waiting to learn your rules for the training of 
infants ? ^^ 

It is necessary that before teaching you how to 
govern your families, I should impress upon you the 
duty of obeying the laws alike of Nature and of the 
supernatural order. You must become the loving, 
docile children of the Heavenly Father before you 
can be qualified to rule and regulate everything 
within your homes. With this apology. I resume 
my narrative. 

'' So, Uncle Philip,^' said Prank, '' you say it has 
been the bane of your existence that you could not 
enjoy the comfort of silence while you slept ? '^ 

" Yes, Frank, on account of it I have smothered 
more — ^' 

*' Oh, Uncle Philip ! '' interrupted Bose. 
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'' More cnrses than a religions man like me onght 
to confess to. It seems to me^ when I want to sleep, 
that all creation chooses that time to raise a bedlam 
ont of spite against me/' 

" What a pity yonr mother did not accnstom you, 
whfle an infiuit, to sleep in the midst of noise ! I do 
not allow nnrse to keep very quiet while Jean 
sleeps. If we gave her a different habit, the little 
rogae would be startled by every sound/' 

Uncle Philip answered good-humouredly,— 

'TU move my lodgiugs to-morrow, and take 
apartments near a foundry, and thus atone for the 
neglect in my infantile education/' Philip was by 
this time seated by Bose's side at the table. 
'' Frank tells me you have midnight concerts here. 
Suppose I try these first ? '' 

'' Ah 1 '' said Rose, with satisfaction, '' Frank 
onght also to have told you that these concerts 
ceased long 1^0.'' 

At this moment they were interrupted by a note 
from Mr. Ford, begging Mrs. Elgin to come imme- 
diately to Sophy. ''Her child was dying, and she 
was frantic with terror,'' he wrote. Bose looked at 
Frank, as if asking him to decide what she should do. 

"At such an hour," Mr. Elgin said, "charity 
obliges us to forget everything else. Go, my dear." 

The family separated quietly ; and Bose was soon 
in the carriage on the way to the Ford mansion. 
She took with her a maid and some restoratives — 
well knowing that it would be impossible to find 
anything needful for the occasion in so ill-ordered 
a household. And so it proved. 
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When Rose entered the sick-room, Sophy, in full 
reception-dress, was kneeling before a cradle in 
which the little one lay. She was about to pay a 
visit, wheh the nurse suddenly called her '' to see 
what ailed baby/' She found her child in the last 
moments of his agony, after weeks of intense suffer- 
ing from spinal disease. It was pitiful to see the 
emaciated little body. Lines of pain were deeply 
worn around the sunken eyes. The ulcerated mouth 
and parched lips drew tears from Rose the moment 
her eyes rested on them. 

'^ Oh, Sophy, this is terrible ! *' she said, in a 
whisper. 

Sophy threw up her hands in hysterics, and 
screamed. The little one drew two or three pain- 
ful sighs ; a tear rolled slowly down the furrowed 
cheek, and the soul fled to a better home. Its 
parents must answer at the Judgment-seat, why 
that child did not live and do the good for which it 
had been created. 

Mothers, this is not a picture from imagination. 

The little eyes remained fixed as if gazing upward. 
It was a relief to Mrs. Elgin to think of the angel- 
child as released from this comfortless home. Mr. 
Ford looked around the untidy chamber to which 
his threats had consigned the infant-sufferer. He 
leaned over the cradle and wept aloud. 

Sophy had of late given but little heed to the 
child. The artful nurse had concealed the true 
stdte of its health, knowing that a physician, if' 
called in, would discover the fact of her having 
habitually administered opiates to her charge. 
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The mother satisfied herself with sending daily for 
this woman, and inquiring if the child was well. 
She was always answered in the affirmative. Occa- 
sionally she paid a short visit to the child, whom 
she invariably found asleep. Mr. Ford, from the 
beginnings had declared that so young a child had 
but little interest for him. He had a vague notion 
that babies were mere lumps of soulless flesh, of 
which Dame Nature would take care. But now 
when the little fellow was laid upon the pillow in 
one of the best rooms, and covered with white 
blossoms — ^when he had returned to a more natu- 
ral expression, even a peacefiil one— the father saw 
what a fine form and features his child had, and 
how much he could have hoped from a proper 
development of all this. His heart was smitten 
with grief and remorse, not that he accused him- 
self of neglect, for his conscience knew not what 
self-accusation was. But he knew that his son 
lijad not been welcome to him. 

He gazed on the inanimate form ; and would have 
given all his wealth to recall it once more to life. 

Sophy had gone to her bed, and demanded all 
the attentions that could be given her, although it 
was difficult to distinguish the symptoms of her 
complaint. To bury the child with all the pomp 
possible, was the only order she gave. 

With all the earnestness of my heart, I ask the 
young mothers who have followed my simple nar- 
rative thus far, to pause by the side of little William 
and wonder how it has come to pass that such 
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onnataral motherhood can exist in a Christian or a 
civilized country ? 

This spectacle shocks them, because the child 
had lived, albeit, only a brief space of time in the 
world. Had his mother deliberately deprived him 
of his existence, at an earlier stage (and who can 
say with certainty at what precise period life 
begins?), it would be accounted by many as an act 
of frequent occurrence, demanding neither com- 
ment nor censure. Let us, however, consider the 
truth. The life so destroyed was destined to be 
that of a human being, of a child of God through 
all eternity. And let me ask you now, every one, 
to search your own hearts, and see if, even in 
thought, you have sinned in this matter ? 

And how has all^this depravity come about ? Be- 
fore the corruption of French society, there was no 
such monstrous notion entertained as that of limit- 
ing at will the number of children in families. Two 
hundred years ago any one avowing or purposing 
such acts would have been deservedly treated as a 
criminal. In our day physicians of note do not 
hesitate to recommend it as a practice ! 

Husbands, look to it ! You cannot trust your 
wives after you have once taught them to degrade 
their nature. Nothing is purer this side of heaven 
than a good woman. She is only a little lower than 
the angels : then, keep her so I 
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Supplement to this chapter : Hints on Food. 

A child well-cared for by mother and nurse^ will 
seldom be ill^ mile'ss it be of some inherited disease ; 
and even this, with good care — ^whioh means proper 
noarishment, pare air, and attention to its natural 
wants — may be warded off, and perhaps removed 
altogether before it has produced any serious con- 
sequences. I have known children of consumptive 
parents so tenderly nursed in infancy, that they 
grew up to maturity, and afterward reached a 
good old age, by observing the prescribed rules of 
health. 

Eruptive diseases sometimes give trouble in 
infancy. I have found that a gentle aperient, 
keeping up the strength of the child, extreme care 
of the skin, bathing in tepid water, and avoiding 
cold — which nurses call '^ striking in the complaint '' 
—will remove the evil. 

Sometimes this trouble arises from acidity of the 
stomach. Then weak soda and water — ^a teaspoon- 
ful once or twice a day — is beneficial. Occasionally 
lime-water in a little milk is good. 

I have never found physicians able to do much 
for very young infants ; a watchful and wise mother 
can do more. Sometimes . sickness comes from too 
much food ; sometimes from the inferior quality of 
the food ; and sometimes from too little nourishment. 
I was asked to go to the house of a friend to find 
out what caused the sickness of a lovely first-born 
daughter (and these poor little first-bom are often 
victims). . The moment I saw the child, I said. 
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" In my opinion you have starved it." I examined 
the body; the skin was healthy; there was no 
cold, no symptoms of bowel-complaint. There 
were only apparent emaciation afid debility. The 
physician had been pnzzled. It had never occurred 
to him to inquire into the quantity of food given to 
the child. 

^'The poor littlfe creature is hungry," I said. 
*' Give me some pure cream." 

This I diluted with warm water into which I had 
put half a teaspoonful of good brandy with a little 
sugar. Very slowly, watching the effect of every 
spoonful, I fed the child, giving it thus a small cup 
full of diluted cream. The child drank it with such 
evident satisfaction, that I no longer doubted how 
much it needed it. So I told the mother to increase 
gradually the amount of food till she reached a 
sufficiency. 

Some children require more food than others. A 
sagacious mother wiU learn to understand the signs 
an infant gives of satisfied appetite, as well as its cry ' 
for food. Every child, as early as one month old, 
should be made accustomed to other than the natural 
nourishment from the parent (I say naiural, because 
I consider other nurses for children than the mother 
unnatural) . It may be, and indeed often happens, 
the mother is obliged to be absent for too long a 
time from the infant, and a little weakened milk 
and water with sugar is a substitute to which the 
child soon becomes accustomed. It is better to give 
it the habit of taking this food once a day till the 
fourth month, in order to avoid trouble during the 
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necessary absence of the mother. The little starving 
one mentioned above, soon recovered her strength 
and plumpness, and gave evidence of a sound con- 
stitution, that needed good food in a reasonable 
quantity. The young mother was ignorantly de- 
priving it of a sufficiency. Her own supply was 
evidently neither bountiful nor nutritious. 

Children of nine months, and some at an earlier 
stage, need stronger food than milk. A crust of 
bread placed in their hands, will, like everything else 
held there, go directly to their mouths. They soon 
learn to eat it and to like it. A prepared cup of 
milk and bread crumbs may be added in the early 
part of the day. This food, with the addition of a 
cup of pure beef or mutton broth at noon, can be 
continued till the child is a year old. It will then 
be prepared for weaning without endangering its 
health by a sudden change of diet. 

These suggestions are the result of successful 
experience. I have sometimes been shocked by the 
practice of ignorant nurses of over-feeding. They 
boasted of the capacity of the child^s stomach, which 
they had distended frightfully. The wonder has 
often been, ^^ and still the wonder grows " in my 
mind, how so many children live, when such various 
devices are used for their destruction. 

Nurses are apt to think that infants do not require 
a drink of water through the day. From its birth, 
after its morning bath, every infant should be given 
a few drops of cold water ; and its mouth should be 
daily washed with a soft sponge. Water is Nature's 
beverage. 
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A mother should be extremely careful, while 
nursings to keep herself from painful excitement of 
every kind ; and if she is so unfortunate as to need 
a wet nurse, she must see that the latter carefully 
observes the same rula It was only on one occasion 
my own sad need to require this, to me^ most dis- 
agreeable assistance. My child suffered constantly 
from this woman's fitful moods of irritability, idle- 
ness, and self-indulgence. Fits of ill-temper made 
her feverish, and affected the food of the infant. 
Her idleness gave her a distaste for sufficient 
exercise; and self-indulgence made her take food 
injurious to the baby. My trouble only ended by 
dismissing her. It was at a season when it was 
almost dangerous to wean the child, yet I resolved 
to choose the lesser evil, and use my best judgment 
in bringing my child to the end of it without her. 
It delighted me to see the little creature improve 
daily. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The niny day at home — Stonn without and sanshine within. 

t 

Ths rain fell in torrents. It came in a sheet of 
drops so fine that the light of day was almost veiled 
by it. In spite of all the^brightness the little qneen 
of the house assumed, there penetrated ruto every 
apartment an atmosphere which could not turn the 
cream acid, but sour the temper of almost every one, 
more or less. The cook lost all respect for the fowl 
she was roasting ; and had the naughty fairy to whom 
she appealed been present to grant her wish, the 
poor chicken would have been up the chimney, down 
which a bad current of air persisted in putting out 
her fire. 

Rose said a few encouraging words instead of 
complaining ; and promised to appease the master of 
the house for loss of the fowl, which could not be 
ready for luncheon. 

The butler was told that a window had been 
broken in the cellar, and the rain was flooding it. 
The chambermaid, not sufficiently watchful, had left 
a window open in Eose's room ; and a beautiful em- 
broidered cushion, a gifb she valued, was utterly 
rained by the rain. This carelessness roused within 
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her a momentary spirit of anger not easy to control. 
A second thought told her that any manifestation of 
it would not restore their lovely colour to the flowers, 
nor serenity to her own bosom. Accustomed to 
self-control, she suppressed her reproaches, and 
simply called the maid to close the window, saying, 
in a subdued tone, — 

" How did it happen, Annie, that you left this 
window open ? See what mischief your carelessness 
has done. My beautiful cushion is ruined.'' 

The girl was filled with confusion, and overwhelmed 
with shame and regret. 

^^It must not happen again,*' said Rose. And 
she walked into another room. 

There was only one thought in the offender's 
mind — that for all the world she would not forget 
again, since mistress had been so kind as to forgive 
her. Tears afterwards this woman related the les- 
son of patience she had learned from Mrs. Elgin on 
this occasion. 

Rose on that day laid down a rule for herself, that 
on no occasion would she grieve unreasonably over 
broken china, or disturb her temper by what was 
not done intentionally. She found this rule invalu- 
able in her home government. 

Little Jean was a sunbeam to which she turned ; 
for the chilly, damp atmosphere troubled somewhat 
the serenity of her usually unruffled good-nature. 
She felt inclined to see little that was cheerful any- 
where. It was the spirit of what some would call 
" Old Adam ;" but I think Eve shared it as well. 
It fought hard to make her fretful and fault-finding. 
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She knew it did not belong to her better nature^ 
and would not yield to it. Who of you, my readers, 
have not had days of petty trials of this kind, when, 
from physical derangement or change in the atmos- 
phere, there came upon you a state of irritability 
almost insupportable? To give way to it would 
cast a gloom over your household, darker than that 
of the storm now spreading its shadows on the out- 
side world. 

It has been my experience that this is a trial 
against which the most amiable and considerate 
must be prepared to battle, for it attacks the citadel 
of every home. Therefore there is need from earliest 
infancy to begin to strengthen the character, and to 
cultivate the virtues of self-control, patience, gene- 
rosity, and self-renunciation. 

Bose had the strongest desire that there should 
be '^ sunshine within *^ her home, though clouds were 
dark and lowering without. One of her favourite 
songs, '' Sigh not for summer flowers,'^ which she 
had been used to sing in her mother's home, is 
one of Mrs. Hemans's beautifiil compositions, embody- 
ing this very thought. It had made an impression 
on her mind, which made her desire to become the 
hght of her own household. On this rainy day, 
which we have commenced to describe, Mr. Elgin 
came home earlier than usual. She knew by the 
tone of his voice when he bade the servant take his 
umbrella, and by the measure of his tread, that he 
was not altogether free from the dark spirit of the 
storm. She wanted to say, — 

*' Why to-day did you come earlier than usual ? 

V 
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Cook is out of humour ; fire will not burn ; lunch 
irill be late; and there is much mischief done by 
the storm." 

But instead of this volley of complaints, she met 
him with her sweetest smile, the little hypocrite, and 
said, what was very true, — 

'^ My dear Frank, you were never more welcome. 
You will bring some sunshine here. Is it not dark 
outside ? '' 

'' Dark ! It is one of the most — most— most— 
upon my word, I won^t say what I think. But it is 
a day, of all days, on which a man would be justified 
in hanging himself. The rain is so chilling, so 
penetrating I But here" — looking around — "it is 
like getting into paradise, to shut out the storm and 
come to such cheerful rooms. How could you make 
everything so bright this dull day ? " 

''Expecting you, dear Frank, I have had 
the blinds closed and candles lighted in the 
rooms where we sit. Come and see my arrange- 
ments." 

They walked to the library. It opened into a 
beautiful greenhouse, partitioned off by glass. In 
it, besides the books, were pictures, easy chairs, 
two tables generously supplied with writing-mate- 
rials, and a little work-table for Rose, who liked to 
be always near her husband when he was at home. 
And without her presence, he often said, " the sun 
itself was dark to him." 

" Pm glad it rains," said Frank, seating himself 
in one of the chairs, after placing another by its 
side for his wife. 
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Toa were just now almost swearing at the 
weather^ my dear/' said Rose triumphantly. 

"I know it. But you have driven all the ill- 
temper out of me, you little witch/' he answered. 
*'Fm happier than any king on earth. I would 
not give my place to the Grand Mufti, if he asked 
it. I am glad it rains; because I can, without 
8cmple, give the rest of the day to you. My en- 
gagement at Langdon's was a conditional one ; and 
now what comfort we have here ! " 

Taking a roll of paper from Rose's table, he 
exclaimed, — 

''Ah ! a new song ! Who sent you this ? " 

''I received this morning a parcel from Uncle 
Philip, and this was in it. Poor uncle ! I wish he 
was married 1 " 

" It might be the worst luck you could wish him. 
Don't think that marriage makes a man happy, 
unless he chances to have a good, generous, un- 
selfish wife. And this is not enough : she must 
not be a fool either. For I am thinking it takes a 
good share of wisdom to govern the little kingdom 
called home. Every home. Rose, is a part of a 
nation's foundation, good or bad. I told Joe 
Ford yesterday, that we might make up our minds 
that there is but one way to reform the evils 
now existing in society — ^to reform our homes. 
Mothers and wives must learn how to direct and 
govern them; they must educate their children 
in a manner that will produce great men and 
women. Wives must be companions, not mere 
toys." 

F 2 
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And He laugHed at his long speech^ and at tho 
serionsness with which Bose listened to it. 

''How can Sophy be a companion for Joe?" 
asked she half-sorrowfuUy. 

Trne. How could she be?'* replied Prank. 

But such women are mere weeds^ encumbering 
the ground, and for ever worthless. They ought to 
be pitched out of the garden But now for tho 
song ! Let bad wives ' go hang/ " 

Bose read aloud to Frank the pretty lines — 



Singing in the Rain. 

The day dawn'd barren and cbillj, 
An east wind rail'd at the pane, 

Grey fog veil'd the leafing chestnut 
Where a robin sang in the rain. 

Sang in the rain the sweetest 
'* Cheer np ! O cheer up ! Cheer ! 

The eye conld not catch the warbler, 
But his voice rang silvery clear. 
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Blasts shook the tree by the shoulder ; 

The tree cried out with pain ; 
But somewhere high in the leafage 

A robin sang in the rain. 

He might have sung to the angels. 
But I think he sang to us here ; 

The sinless need not the counsel, 
" Cheer up ! Cheer up ! Cheer ! " 

To the music-pages above him 
He look'd, as the blind may look : 

No star-note guided the singer ; 
Closed fingers had shut the book. 
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Tet well had he leam'd the oarol. 

And he sang it out of his heart ; 
Nor once was it worth the asking 
When the yeil would fall apart. 

•* Cheer up ! cheer up ! Cheer ! " 
Still the sad leaves among 
His heautiful hreast was bubhling, 
A fountain of raptured song. 

It never can flow so welcome 

Under a sky all blue. — 
Such is the lesson he teaches : 

I leam'd it — and so thank jou ! 

'^ ' I learned itj and so thank yon/ my little 
wife,'^ repeated Prank. " It is very pretty. Let us 
adopt the idea — to cheer up under a sky not all 
blue.'' 

'^ Yes^ it is a good lesson^" said Bose thought- 
fully. And she stored it away in her memory among 
her gathered treasures of wisdom^ against a day of 
need. 

This joyous, bright soul, a lover of everything 
bathed in sunshine — this young wife and mother,- 
was even now wiser than she knew. For she 
never lost an opportunity to learn what could 
strengthen or help her in carrying out her good 
purposes. Gould she on this day have looked 
into the future, and have seen herself as she 
would be, it would indeed have seemed wise to 
gather wisdom in her youth. It was to help her 
bear the cross of suffering borne by the valiant 
woman. 

But these, and other reflections suggested by 
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the song^ were put to flight by the annoimcemeiit 
of an nnexpected visitor — Mrs. Ford. 
'* How could a woman venture out into such a 



I terrible storm ? " asked Frank. 



" What can I do ? '' inquired Eose, in her turn. 
" How can I refuse to see her so soon after her 
child^s death ? '' 

Eose was going to say her " bereavement /' but 
it was the little woman's prime virtue to be truthful. 
And she did not think that Sophy considered the 
death of her son a bereavement. 

''There is nothing that can be congenial or 
agreeable to you in the companionship of such a 
woman; but under the circumstances we must 
receive her.*' 

Sophy was received, therefore, with hospitable 
welcome, according to the invariable rule of the 
hous6. The contrast between this bright abode 
and her own cheerless one struck her forcibly. 

" Bose, my darling,'' she said, throwing her arms 
round Mrs. Elgin's neck, '^ what a delightftii change 
it is to come out of the cold dark street into this 
lovely house, ablaze with light ! You extravagant 
little creature ! is she not, Mr. Elgin ? " turning to 
Frank, and throwing her eyes upon him as only 
such women know how to do, while she reclined in 
a studied position of languor in an easy chair. 
Meantime, with a critical eye she examined every 
article of furniture, in order to pass judgment upon 
it. Sophy's economy was exercised in limiting, as 
far as it was possible to do so, the comforts of her 
family ; and the surplus of her husband's income 
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weut to indulge herself in every extravagance de- 
manded by the class with which she associated. 
"Look at all these wax-lights/' she continued, 
''wasted in day-time I But I must own it is very 
agreeable, when paid for by another than one's 
self/' 

This Sophy considered wit and good breeding. 
After expressing a few other sentiments like it, she 
fell into a melancholy mood, and asked Rose if she 
could see her a few moments alone. 

These moments were passed in giving vent to all 
kinds of complaints against her husband. 

*'I assure you,'' she said, *'that he became so 
intolerably irritable I was obliged to leave him this 
morning, and thus give him time to recover his 
goodnature. He complains that I am never at 
home when he needs me most. Am I his servant, 
to be bidden to go and come ? The most ungene- 
rous part of his conduct is reproving me for spend- 
ing beyond our means in entertaining our friends 
during the past season. You know, my dear Hose, 
he ought to be proud of a wife as noted as I am for 
giving the most magnificent balls of the season. 
My flowers alone for the last one cost upwards of a 
thousand dollars. Would you believe it? though 
our distinguished guests admired it immensely, Joe 
grumbled for a week afterwards, and swore he 
would never pay the bill ! " 

When this vain and empty-hearted woman had 
vented all her feelings, she asked to go to the nur- 
sery. Little Jean laughed on seeing her mother, 
and Btretched out her arms to go to her. Mrs. 
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Ford ix)ok out of her pocket an embroidered hand- 
kerchief, and patting it to her eyes, pretended to 
weep. 

Here are two mothers side by side, each repre- 
senting a class utterly opposed in manners and 
tendencies. I feel sure the reader will not take 
long to decide whether or not the portraits have 
been correctly drawn. The two homes are realities. 

In spite of the gay and profitless life led by Sophy, 
she never saw Rose and her home without wishing 
that it had been her lot to be trained to the paths 
of pleasantness and peace which her friend followed. 

Their conversation was interrupted by the en- 
trance of Uncle Philip. He rushed in with his arms 
full of toys for Jean, and a box containing something 
for the ^' little mother,^' as he always called Bose. 

Jean was laid upon the soft carpet, and the gifts 
of aU colours were placed at a little distance from 
her, to induce her to creep to them. She first 
gazed at one after another, delighted. Then with 
all her strength she made an effort to move toward 
them, looking like one learning to swim. Her at- 
tempts were so laughable, and caused such an excite- 
ment, that they brought in Frank with Mrs. Walton, 
who had just come in spite of wind and rain. They 
all stood ar«und the little heroine, who cared not 
at all for the jokes made at her expense. She was 
bent on reaching a rosy-cheeked doll, and her 
perseverance called forth the loudest applause. Just 
at the moment her little finger was touching Dolly^s 
flaxen ringlets she lost her balance, and rolled over 
like a ball.. 
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" She will not cry ! " exclaimed Rose, clapping 
her hands. " I have taught her not to. You will 
see that she will go at her work again earnestly 
and good-humouredly.'^ 

The fond mother with all the pride possible 
caught her darling in her arms, and after kissing 
her again and again, laid her down on the carpet in 
a position to creep to the doll — ^an exercise which 
every child, after five months old, should be encou- 
raged to like. Again Jean gazed intently on the 
red robes of Miss Dolly ; and once more began the 
joyous and graceful movements of hands and feet, 
in the effort to advance. It was not an easy feat 
for her ; but the little creature showed the patience 
and persistence of character which in after-years 
served her well. The lookers-on did not reflect, at 
the time, that from this first germ of promise, pro- 
perly cultivated, would spring great performance. 

At last, amidst uproarious applause, the little 
rogue pushed herself a second time within reach of 
Dolly's red boot, when Sophy proposed to put her 
back and make her renew the effort a third time^ 
for their ^amusement. Uncle Philip felt outraged 
at this proposal, and with his out-spoken manner 
declared it would be a selfish and cruel imposition 
on the child's patience. 

A moment more and he sent up a loud cheer ; 
for Dolly's boot up to the ancle had disappeared in 
Jean's mouth, while the lazy little fingers had a 
firm hold of the flaxen ringlets ! 

'^ This Rose calls a lesson in patience and per- 



severance." 
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''Yes, and aucli it is/' replied Rose; "and it 
sliows fortitude as well. I shall show yoa now an 
instance of self-deniaL Yon see how delighted she 
is with the doll it cost her such efforts to gain/' 

Rose touched the doll to take it from her. Little 
Jean looked into her mother's face and laughed; 
but she kept a firm hold of the toy. Rose spoke 
to her pleasantly and amused her. While doing so, 
she gently withdrew Miss Dolly. Moving hands 
and feet violently, Jean reached out to get it back. 

'* No, no, my darling," said Rose ; and the little 
one instantly ceased her efforts. 

"It is wonderful," said Uncle Philip. *'And 
you mean to tell me it is right to torture this child 
so early ? She will have to give up soon enough." 

'' It is not only right," said Frank, always ready 
to support his wife's judgment, "but it is cruel 
not to teach a child obedience and submission as 
early as possible. It smooths a good many diffi- 
culties through life." 

Rose handed the doll to Jean after a few minutes, 
and then, without taking the trouble to amuse her^ 
withdrew it, and said in a pleasant voice, " Thank 
you, Jean," and kissed her. A third time she gave 
back the doll, and then held out her hand for it. 
The child understood, and tried to give it to her 
mother. 

" Conquered ! " exclaimed Uncle Philip. " Poor 
little baby ! There, now, you shall have it." 

The company thereupon passed into the dining- 
room, where a bountiful repast awaited them ; and 
Uncle Philip declared that they need not care for 
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the pelting rain outside^ so long as they had sun- 
shine there. 

The small parcel brought by Uncle Philip, and 
on which were the words " Rose Elgin/' his niece 
now opened. She found it to be a present of Bank 
Stock from the good man. A note accompanying 
it said that it was placed at interest '' for a rainy 
day.'' 

''God grant such a day may never darken so 
bright a home as this ! " whispered the generous 
donor in Rose's ear. '' I wish, my dear, that this 
deposit shall be known only to Frank and yourself," 
he added. 

The heart of Rose was a generous one, and 
therefore a tenderly grateful one. She was re- 
strained from saying much by the uplifted finger of 
Mr. Douglas, who shook his head, and then turned, 
towards Mrs. Walton. 

This lady was seated by his side, and he began 
to inquire of her about the mysteries of babyhood* 
They were to him, he said, a greater puzzle than 
the workings of the Ship of State. Pointing to 
Bose, who was at that moment talking to Sophy, 
while the latter stared vacantly at her plate, " Can 
you tell me how that young woman," he said, " has 
made her infant obey her and understand her at 
five months old ? I had supposed that children 
should be humoured and left free of all restraint till 
they were at least three years old." 

'' Not at aU," replied Mrs. Walton. " A child 
left without restraint till that age, has already fear- 
fully developed the worst passions of human nature. 
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*' Is not this strange ? '^ he inquired. " How 
should the little innocents know of anger, selfish- 
ness, irritability, self-will, and self-love, unless it 
be by imitation ? If those around a child do not 
exhibit these imperfections, how is it to learn them? " 

'' Ah 1 my dear Mr. Douglas," replied Mrs. 
Walton, "you ask the explanation of a mystery 
which human understanding has not yet sounded. 
The fact that human nature is not wholly good, we 
know well. For this reason, there must be a some- 
thing to compensate ; and this compensation must 
be found in the power of supernatural grace added 
to our nature's weakness and insufficiency." 

" I see now what Rose is aiming at," replied Mr. 
Douglas; "she is endeavouring to forestall the 
influences of the ^ Old Adam.' Yes, yes. If Eve 
had been as wise, Cain would not have killed his 
brother." Mrs. Walton smiled. " I am a sad old 
fellow, Mrs. Walton," he continued, "on these 
Scripture subjects. I never could be reconciled to 
the fact that Adam and Eve's first child should have 
been so wicked. If you can explain that, I shall 
believe all that you can say afterward." 

" It is very easily done, my dear sir," said she. 
" Cain was born after Adam had lost favour with 
God ; a tree bears fruit of its kind." 

" Upon my word that is so," answered Uncle 
Philip. " How important it is that man or woman 
should be careful in the choice of the feind they 
select to become their second self. A mistake 
involves untold misery to generations. It is lucky 
that no foolish maiden has responded to my sighs." 
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*' Most unlucky," said Mrs. Walton, much amused. 
Looking into the face of the good-hearted man, 
she fancied how happy a good woman would be 
with a husband like Uncle Philip. 

"Is it not marvellous how few married people 
are in every way suited to each other ? " he asked. 

"True/' answered Mrs. Walton. "But what 
can be more beautiful than a happy union ? No- 
thing in nature is more harmonious. There is in it 
everything which can elevate a noble man and 
woman. They live in the sunlight of a sanctified 
and all-absorbing love. Even the sorrows which 
must come to them, as to all, are softened under 
the influence of its warmth.'* 

" Do you mean to say, that this is not a fancy of 
yours, Mrs. Walton ? '' 

"I mean to say that such love and such an 
union I have known to exist for many years. I 
have breathed its atmosphere, and been refreshed 
at its fountain ; and I often went away from it, 
wondering that on this earth such a paradise could 
be found." 

" I cannot understand," said Mr. Douglas, " how 
even one home, could be exempt from the daily 
torturing ills of life." 

" Have you not remarked," was the reply, "that 
the greater part of this kind of misery is self- 
inflicted ? " 

" No doubt it is so," he answered. " But how 
could the family of which you speak so en- 
thusiastically bring so much happiness within its 
reach?" 
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^' First, by faith in Q-od^s providence over them, 
and a belief in a better existence hereafter towards 
which they were travelling daily ; by doing, under 
all circumstances, what their better nature taught 
them it was right to do. Then the true love they 
had for one another was the sun which could turn 
darkness into light." 

'^ Your eloquence, my dear madam, almost per- 
suades me to be^— a married man,'' said Mr. Douglas, 
laughing. 

^' What spell, Mrs. Walton, have you cast upon 
Uncle Philip ? '' inquired Frank from the other 
side of the table. '' I have seldom seen him so 
thoughtful.'' 

" I am wondering," interrupted Uncle Philip, 
'^ why every woman is not an angel, when she can 
make her home a heaven on earth." 

'^ You ought to believe, Mr. Douglas, that every 
woman is angelic," said Sophy. '' Most men do- 
till they are married." 

'' And why not after marriage ? " inquired the 
other. 

'' Oh ! because a man's definition of an angel is 
simply, a woman who obeys and adores him; a 
woman who never sees, hears, or thinks of any one 
but him ; a woman who must surrender body and 
soul to him. And in return she must expect 
nothing from him but her house, her food, and 
money to spend. 

'^ O, the monster ! " replied Uncle Philip. 

''Yes, indeed," continued Sophy; ''there are 
plenty just such. Business troubles them ; they 
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get out of temper, and come home to pour their 
wrath on whoever will receive it. The wife is the 
first to meet them ; they irritate her, and she in 
tnm irritates the servants. The servants kick the 
dog and break the dishes. The whipped kitten 
sets the children crying/' 

'' Under these circumstances what is the wife to 
do ? '' inquired Prank, bursting into immoderate 
laughter, shared by every one except Sophy. 

''Some shut themselves up in their room and 
cry,'' she answered ; " others will not speak to their 
husbands for days and weeks ; others again run 
away to visit friends whom they like better, al- 
lowing the tempest to pass over at home. How 
could women remain angels with such men ? '' 

" Do you know such families ? " asked Mrs. 
Elgin. 

'' Plenty of them,'' replied Sophy. " I left my 
husband to-day in one of these hurricanes." 

''I have changed my mind about wishing to 
marry," whispered Uncle Philip in Mrs. Walton's 
ear. 

To which she replied, — 

'' Imagine the disorder, the confusion, the misery 
in such a household 1 " 

" I suppose," said Bose, " that in some families 
the wife is the chief oflTender ? " 

"No doubt," acknowledged Sophy. ''Every 
married woman has so much to provoke and annoy 
her that her husband of course does not always 
find her temper sweet, nor his never-ending wants 
supplied. He thinks his house neglected, because 
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his wife is not at home^ or because she sleeps till 
a late hour in the morning. Could she rise before 
twelve^ after the dissipation of the preceding night f 

'' And then comes the thunder and the storm I '^ 
said Uncle Philip. 

'^ Ah 1 storm indeed/* replied Sophy, nodding 
her head ; '' worse than the storm of this day, and 
ten times more dismal.*' 

Sophy paused to see the effect her description 
had upon the listeners. There was a dead silence. 
Every one present knew these to be pictures from 
her own life. Looking out of the window, she con- 
tinued,— 

'^ I have kept my coachman and horses too long 
in this storm. Joe will never cease grumbling 
about it. He was so irritable this morning, I 
thought I should give him something to fret about. 
He is more careful of these horses than of me ; and 
I have told him so. I was determined to show him 
that if I wanted to drive out, I would not submit 
to be told that the weather was too bad for the 
horses. Now I must go home. I am prepared to 
get it when I return.** 

Her forced laugh rang unpleasantly through the 
room. Frank escorted her politely to her carriage. 
When he returned, his impressions showed in his 
countenance, but he said nothing; for it was a 
sacred rule with them when guests left their house, 
that their fault or faults should not form the subject 
of comment. 

After Mrs. Ford*s departure, the evening passed 
delightfully. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

A doad passes over tbe bappy home. 

The following day was one of bright sanehine. 
Bose was preparing to drive, intending to take baby 
and nurse with her. Jean had not been very well 
for a few days past, and had shown a disinclination 
for food. Her mother was doubting whether it arose 
from indigestion or soreness of throat. The child 
was pale, and had a slight cough. In spite of pre- 
cautions^ the little one had taken cold. The carriage 
was at the door, when Bose heard what she sup- 
posed to be the barking of a dog. Again and again 
it sounded as if coming from the nursery. She 
hastened to the room. Mary stood near the win- 
dow with Jean in her arms^ endeavouring to give 
her fresh air. 

'' Poor baby has taken a sudden fit of choking,^' 
said the maid in great distress. ''What can be the 
matter?'^ 

Another dry and shrill cough gave alarm to the 
mother. Without saying a word, Bose hastened to 
a small medicine-chest, took out a blister two inches 
square and a bottle of ipecac., applied the small 
blister near the windpipe, and gave the little sufferer 
a few drops of the syrup of ipecac. 
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" Take my wraps, Mary ; I must remain. This is 
croup/' she said, '' and it must have immediate 
attention. When did the child first cough in this 
way ? '' 

''Only a short time ago, ma'am — ^to-day. But 
I heard the same sound two or three times last 
night/' 

Mrs. Elgin had made it a rule, in case of alarm 
of any kind, to send word to Mr. Elgin without 
delay. 

" Tell John," she continued, " to go to the office 
and desire Mr. Elgin to return as soon as possible 
this afternoon. Say that I fear little Jean has 
croup.'' 

Bose knew that croup was a disease which comes 
like a thief in the night, and carries off its victims 
with very little warning. A first pang of terror 
had therefore pierced her motherly heart; and 
while she held her darling in her arms, she could 
not keep back the tears of agony. The child, unac- 
customed to so sad a face — even young children 
watch the changes of countenance in those around 
them — looked intently into its mother's eyes, fixed 
upon its own face in hope and fear. 

Rose spoke encouragingly to her babe, whose 
breathing became every moment more and more 
laboured. She soon perceived, by a cry of pain 
from the child, that the blister had caused sufficient 
irritation. She replaced it by a soft cloth spread 
with cold cream. In a short time, the little patient, 
relieved by the emetic, fell asleep. Then Rose gave 
way to her tears. 
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The day^ which only a short time before appeared 
so bright^ seemed now to be veiled in a dark mist. 
Before Mr. Elgin's return Jean appeared to be 
nearly well \ and when he held her in his arms she 
listened delightedly to his lullaby. She was so full 
of life that he found it hard to believe she had been 
as ill as Rose supposed. Before the messenger had 
arrived at the office Mr. Elgin had taken tickets for 
the opera that evenings an amusement which he 
knew to be most enjoyable to Rose. But the good 
mother could not be persuaded to loave the house 
that evening. All symptoms of croup seemed to 
have disappeared. Wishing to dispel all fear from 
her husband's mind^ after dinner she went to the 
music-room^ and never sang so sweetly. 

"Do you remember, my darling,'' said Frank, 
'' one stanza out of the song Uncle Philip sent you 
yesterday ? " speaking of the song of the Robin sing- 
ing in the rain. 

'* It Dever can flow so welcome 
Under a sky all bine. — 
Sach is the lesson it teaches : 
I learn'd it — and so thank you. 

My poor little one, you have been saddened to-day 
by fears for our little Jean. It has given you new 
tones of tenderness. I never found your voice so 
touchingly sweet as to-night, dear Rose. But — 

Cheer up ! cheer up ! Cheer !'* 

It was the first sorrow that had shadowed this 
young mother's life, and the fear that it might be 
deepened filled her with indescribable agony. She 

a 2 
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tried to appear gay, bat every half-hoar she ran to 
the nursery to look at Jean, and to find Mary 
watching faithfally by the side of the sleeping 
infant. 

*' Never fear, ma'am,'' said the nurse, encourag- 
ingly. '' It is all over now, thank God. The little 
darling is as quiet as a lamb." 

The parents were not without fear, however, though 
neither expressed it to the other. Bose used the 
wise precaution to have a light burning by her bed- 
side, and her medicine-chest within reach. Mrs. 
Walton had told her, that, after a first attack, there 
is always danger of its being repeated without much 
warning. Duriug her sleep, Mrs. Elgin had dreams 
of dark rivers, and ships wrecked. At midnight she 
sprang to the floor, exclaiming, ''Oh, Frank, I 
thought we were all lost at sea." 

Just then little Jean coughed fearfully. It was 
the same terrible sound — a dry, shrill bark. (Croup 
is not hoarseness of voice, do not mistake it.) Bose 
and Prank were soon by her side. Mary had taken 
her from her bed, and was giving her a drink of 
gum-water and sugar. Bose took the little one in 
her arms. Her limbs were weak and her breathing 
difficult. Her large blue eyes were eloquently 
appealing to her mother for help. 

'' Oh, Prank, our child will die ! " said Bose, in 
a half- whisper. '' Pray send quickly for the doctor 
and Mrs. Walton." 

Prank who was watching the laborious struggles 
of the brave little infant, was almost paralyzed. He 
could not 27iove. 
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" Oh, go, dear Frank ! Go yourself. Trust to 

no one but yourself to bring the doctor at 
once/' 

Rose with great presence of mind again applied 
the blister, and gave an emetic. It seemed to her 
that the enemy was fast gaining ground. Every cough 
pierced her motherly heart through and through. 
The little voice grew weaker, as if the throat were 
closing, while the tightly clasped little hands in- 
dicated the approach of spasms. She applied hot 
damp cloths to the child's feet; but so far all 
remedies had been in vain. Large drops of per- 
spiration fell from the mother's face. But her hand 
was steady, and her voice was calm and low. 

In this crisis of the danger not a tear moistened 
her eye. When Mrs. Walton came, the little 
creature was struggling for breath. A purple tint 
had settled round her mouth. " Give me a soft 
woollen blanket dipped in warm water as quickly 
as possible," Mrs. Walton said. It was brought. 
The child was undressed gently, and wrapped in 
this blanket, a dry one being folded outside. 
Cloths wet in brandy and tepid water were laid 
on the bare chest of the infant. Weak brandy 
and water, alternately with a few drops of ipecac, 
syrup, was administered every fifteen minutes, — 
the weak brandy always given after the ipecac, 
had produced vomiting. 

When the physician came, he said that all had 
been done which could be done. Taking Mr. 
Elgin to the other side of the room, he whispered, 
''To me it seems doubtful if the croup can be 
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checked. The crisis is very near at hand. God 
grant a safe one ! She is a noble child. It would be 
such a pity to lose her ! *' 

Frank made no answer. Walking slowly to 
Rose's side, on whose lap little Jean lay suflFering, 
and kneeling down by her side, he said in a 
tender voice, '* If it must be, my darling, are you 
ready to give this child back to God ? " 

Rose looked up suddenly, rousing herself from 
her trance of pain, and replied in a whisper of 
terror, " Oh, Frank, how can I ? No, my little 
Jean, I cannot give you up. But — ^but — God, help 
me ! If it must be for her good, yes ! — yes ! But, 
God, if she can live, spare her to us — let it be so!" 

Little Jean gave a succession of terrible coughs, 
which almost strangled her ; and then she fell back 
into her mother's arms, panting and exhausted. The 
physician was watching her intently. " The crisis is 
past,'' he said ; '^ she will live ! " 

Yes, reader, she lived — and lived to be an angel of 
light to many. She lived to bring hope to souls 
who despaired of mercy, but who listened to the 
stirring eloquence of her counsels. She lived to 
bless the husband who worshipped her, and to be 
the good mother of children who are now in Heaven 
with her. She has finished the short but glorious 
life for which she was spared that night ; and Rose, 
her mother, without repining, when the time came 
gave her back to Him from whom she had received 
her. 

Who can describe the joy of that little household, 
whose sanctuary we have entered, when the word 
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was passed from one to another^ ^^ Baby is out of 
danger I '' 



IXseases of Infants, the terror of Young Mothers. 

The most alarming of these are croup^ diphtheria, 
malignant scarlet fever; and to delicate constitu- 
tions, teething is dangerous. There are preventives, 
which should be well understood in every home — 
good ventilation, freedom from sewer-gas, and the 
utmost attention to cleanliness. 

Children, in the proper season, should be as much 
as possible in the open air. In summer they must 
be well protected from the sun and heat. I have 
often been distressed by the carelessness of nurses, 
who allow the sun to shine full in the eyes of infants 
they carry in their arms or push along in baby- 
carriages. I have not unfrequently stopped nurses 
in the street, to warn them against this dangerous 
habit. 

I have said that the nurse should be a conscien- 
tious person. She must not take the child to visit 
the poorer class, who cannot always secure their 
dwellings against malarial influences. A physician 
with whom I was well acquainted had a fine Uttle 
son over a year old, who had not known a sick hour 
since his birth. The child was suddenly seized with 
scarlet fever, and died within a few hours. It was 
ascertained that the nurse had taken him to her 
sister's house, where, two weeks before, a child had 
died of that &tal disease. 
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I lost a beloved boy three years old, who took the 
scarlet fever from a patient six weeks after it was 
supposed she was well. Mothers cannot too strictly 
enforce the precautions taken to preserve their chil- 
dren from this malignant disease. 

When the age for teething comes, at six or seven 
months^ more than usual attention must be paid to 
the health and physical comfort of your infant. It 
should be in the open air as much as possible. It 
suffers more or less pain all the time; and it is 
therefore inclined to be fretful and disturbed at 
night. The greatest patience and tenderness must 
be exercised towards it by mother and nurse. 
Everything which a mother's love can suggest to 
relieve the poor little one must be done. 

Great thirst is a symptom of feverishness. Heat in 
the head is caused by irregular circulation, and is 
sometimes relieved by wetting sponges in warm 
water and binding them on the soles of the feet. It 
is well when there is much over-derangement of 
the stomach and bowels, to send for a physiciaa. 
But an intelligent mother can often do all that is 
necessary. A looseness of the bowels is nature's way 
of relieving the head in teething, and it must not 
be interfered with, unless it become very trouble- 
some. A change of climate, when teething becomes 
dangerous, or sailing on the water, are very bene- 
ficial remedies. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

Little Jean's first sorrow. 

An illuminatioii ! The Elgin house is prepared for 
a great festivity. A guest is expected evidently. 
Per the hospitable rooms have new adornments. 
Bose has been busy. On every side we see marks 
of her fairy wand, which, Frank declares, becomes 
more potent every day. Uncle Philip is half beside 
himself with delight at everything which is shown 
him. For Eose and Frank have taken Mr. Douglas 
into their confidence, allowing him to share their 
joys, as he will their sorrows when they come. 

The servants are all hilarious. At this moment 
Mrs. Walton is receiving some visitors in the 
library, who have come unexpectedly from a dis- 
tance, and are not to be allowed to depart, as they 
propose doing. This morning a second child is 
bom in this house; and what we have described 
above was its welcome. 

Mr. Elgin and Uncle Philip are discussing the 
joy of the occasion over a bottle of old wine, covered 
with the mould of years, and taken out of the 
cellar to celebrate this event. 

After many hours of intense suflFering Eose is 
peacefully sleeping, and a beautiful infant son 
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lies near her. Where is little Jean, now two years 
old ? A more lorely child can scarcely be imagined. 
Her mother has so developed her beaatifbl nature 
that she is as gentle as an angel, as generoos, and 
affectionate. She is fall of yivacicy, grace, and sim- 
plicity. Until now, she has had aU the caresses of 
her parents, all the admiration and homage of the 
servants. It has been the wonder of all yisitors 
how Bose conld haye formed snch a character in 
one so yonng. 

''Not yet three years old," said Uncle Philip, 
'' and she is like an angel ! Ishonldbeafiraid, Frank, 
to see snch perfection and beauty transplanted to a 
better soil than that of this earth." 

Bose had desired Mary to tell Jean that after a 
little time she shonld come to mamma's room and 
see her, but at present she most wait in the norsery. 
To this, as to whatever mamma said, the little 
creature was cheerfully submissive.* 

She had to wait longer than her mother intended ; 
for If ary, carried away by the joy which reigned 
throughout the house had entirely forgotten her 
mistress's order. Jean, whose patience was nearly 
exhausted, seeing the door of her mother's room 
open, resolved to profit by this opporttmity. When 
she entered, her little heart beat violently. Like a 
little cat, she climbed into the bed to place herself by 
the side of Bose. For a whole week she had been 
deprived of this pleasure, and the present moment 
was to her one of inconceivable happiness. 

Mary had not remarked the absence of the child 
from the nursery, and her mother had not had time 
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to give her one caress^ when the little innocent was 
seized by the large, rongh hand of the monthly 
nurse. In the twinkling of an eye, Jean was dragged 
from the bed, and with terror heard the following 
words, — 

'* What are yon doing here, miss ? Yonr mother 
does not want yon here. She has another baby 
now. Go away, and don't come back for a week. 
Mary, carry this child to her room. I never allow 
my ladies to see their children the first week.'* 

When Mary took the banished one in her arms^ 
the latter was trembling from fright^ and afterwards 
cried as if her little heart wonld break. Poor little 
heart! Her father hastened to console her. Uncle 
Philip declared that the woman was a monster of 
bmtality^ who should be driven into the street; 
that it was not pmdent to leave Bose under such a 
person's care. Every one in the house shared his 
indignation. The old cook put salt, instead of 
sugar, in the tea prepared for the ogress. She told 
the coachman^ who was her husband, that she had 
other spices with which to season her food. The 
coachman, on his part^ enjoyed the idea that it would 
be his duty to take this nurse home ; he would take 
care, he said, that one of the wheels of his carriage 
should tumble off on the way. 

During all that night, Jean had a troubled sleep. 
She sighed heavily, and awoke several times sob- 
bing. It was difficult to convince her that the 
odious nurse was not following her. 

It is not inappropriate in this place to say, that 
some nurses have the wicked habit of teUing chil- 
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dren frightful stories of monsters or bad fairies who 
will come after them if they do not go to sleep. 
It is an expedient as dangerous as it is crnel. We 
have seen the saddest consequences result from 
such a habit. 

Terror in the minds of children sometimes pro- 
duces conyulsions. It was impossible to persuade 
little Jean to return alone to her mother's chamber, 
although the child suffered intensely from this sepa* 
ration. Rose was equally sad: but she was told 
that such self-denial was imperative. Mary saw her 
little charge was pining away daily. Jean could no 
longer eat or laugh, although she manifested neither 
impatience nor temper. A consultation was held in 
the servants' hall on the question of putting an 
end to this torture. Deborah spoke loud and 
earnestly of the airs which the old nurse took on 
herself. The whole kitchen cabinet at once decided 
.that Mary should at once boldly carry Miss Jean 
to Mrs. Elgin's room. 

Mary sought the opportunity to do so, as soon as 
Mrs. Elgin was alone. She took Jean in her arms 
and laid her by the side of her mother. The child's 
countenance was radiant with happiness, when a 
glance at the other side of the bed changed her 
whole expression. She saw with painful surprise 
that another baby was in possession of her own 
privileged place. Bose instantly saw Jean's pain ; 
but as instantly the shadow vanish from the 
child's angelic face; her large blue eyes gleamed 
with love and tenderness. She stooped over, em- 
braced, and kissed her little brother. 
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Oh, how many times in years to come this gene- 
rosity of her natare filled her life with happiness 
and noble deeds ! Young mothers who read this 
know, as I do, that this first pain or sorrow of little 
Jean was not a light one. What a cruelty to thrust 
her with violence firom her mother's room I And it 
was a still greater one to- force her to remain so 
long away. It was natural that she should feel 
pained to see another child taking her own place 
so near the heart of her beloved mother. 

Tenderly take care of the hearts of your little 
ones. That evening Mr. Elgin caressed Jean 
more lovingly than usual. He repeated to her 
again and again that she was his oldest child, the 
joy of his heart ; that they would all three — she, 
papa, and mamma — ^love this little brother, who had 
come to live with them, with all their hearts. 
Jean's face brightened at the thought of all that 
she would wish to do for her little brother. From 
that moment all her gaiety returned. 

The next day Mary found the child with her arms 
full of toys, which she was carrying to the baby. 
Had she not been prevented in time, they would 
have been showered on his head in the cradle. 
Another time Jean crept into her mother's room, 
and was just lifting the baby up to caress it as she 
would her doll, when, hearing Mary's step, she let 
him fall back on the pillow, and ran away. 

Mr, Elgin was now a happy father and a proud 
husband. His home had become his fortress, in 
which he found refuge under all difficulties. Every- 
thing is charming in a home where goodness, order. 
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and love reign sapreme. Such was the atmosphere 
of Frank Elgin's home, which strangers found it 
delightful to breathe, and which was no less delight- 
fill to its inmates. 

Rose had lefb the sick-chamber, and was once 
more the queen of the home, as her husband 
pleased to call her. Visitors now came to congra- 
tulate the parents on the birth oftheir first boy; and 
certain it was that Frank's joy had been doubled. 

The season for winter pleasures had opened. 
Bose and Frank participated moderately in its 
social enjoyments. In society Bose was the gayest 
of the gay. Her youth and innocence gave a tone 
and colouring to her pleasures, which she drank in 
with unmixed delight Her influence on others 
was extraordinary. This power was only valuable 
in so far as it enabled her to make every one around 
her happy. 

In the performance of her duties she was strictly 
scrupulous. There was, however, nothing in her 
nature like the disagreeable piety of some people 
who mean well, but do an immense amount of 
harm. Uncle Philip used to say, — 

^^Bose shines brightest at home. I wish there 
were scores of women like her ; and then, perhaps, 
I could have one of them.'' 

" At your studies again, Bose ? " he exclaimed, 
coming into the library one morning, and bringing 
good cheer with him, as he always did. 

^' Yes, indeed, dear uncle ; I have to go on with 
my studies for many reasons," she replied. " But 
now that you have come, I shall see and hear only 
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yoa^ 80 long as yoa can stay. What have you to 
tell me this morning ? '' 

Rose looked so happy that he could not bear to 
tell her what he had come to say. So he pat off 
answering the question^ and said^ — 

*' Tell me why you vex your brain studying, when 
you have so many other cares to occupy you ? Were 
you not glad to escape from your school-days ? *' 

" Yes, uncle, I own I was. But they only laid 
the groundwork of my education, and gave me a 
thirst for knowledge. 

" Wise little head ! What good will these old 
histories do you ? Xenophon among them, if you 
please,'' taking up book after book, and reading : 
'^ Plato, the English poets, and Fenelon ! '' 

*' I must answer your question. Uncle Philip, why 
I vex my brain. I think it a duty to improve my 
mind ; it is Prank's wish that I should do so. Study 
is a fascinating pleasure to me. Frank and I some- 
times read together poetry and good novels — which 
is so pleasant I " 

'^ And you sing to him, and keep him bewitched, 
you little rogue 1 " 

" Yes, uncle ; I sing every evening to him. There 
is nothing sweeter than the last song you brought 
me, * Singing in the rain.' " 

" God defend you from the necessity, my little 
one ! " replied the good man. " But if the day 
should come, I know who will be the robin." 

** Into each life must fall — some days must be dark 
and dreary. But I am hoping mine are far, far 
away. Have you seen little Bobert to-day ? Oh, 
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I am so proad of him. He is a magnificent boy, 
and has a physique like yours, uncle. I hope it is 
not sinful to praise him so much ? ^' 

'^ A sin ! ^^ Uncle Philip exclaimed. '^ Bless your 
dear heart, no. Who has a better right than his 
mother to be proud of him ? Don't let Jean be 
neglected, Rose. I am jealous of that boy — that 
son and heir.'' 

'*You need not be so, uncle. No one in the 
house loves Bobert more than little Jean does." 

It is merciful in the Lord and Life-giver to hide 
from us both the joys and the sorrows of the future. 
In a few weeks after this conversation, Uncle 
PhiKp had departed for India, where the dishonesty 
of his financial agents threatened the loss of a large 
estate \ and little Bobert, who was taken suddenly 
ill, had been taken away in a short time. 

The circumstances inducing the departure of 
Uncle Philip, and the separation from him, deeply 
grieved both Mr. and Mrs. Elgin. But the death of 
^their child for a time completely prostrated Bose, and 
threatened serious injury to her health. Her heart 
was cruelly wounded by this first bereavement. She 
often repeated aloud, when alone, '^ Thy will be done, 
God ! " But with her hand clasped convulsively, 
she would add in a low voice, '* Oh ! how can I be 
consoled ? " To her husband, who tried to pour a 
little balm into the lacerated heart, she would say, 
'^It was so soon, so soon, dear Frank! and we 
loved him so much I '' 

No human eloquence could sootho this suffering. 
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Time alone can appease its pangs. Frank thought 
it best to leave nature to relieve itself by pouring 
out these waters of bitterness, and bestowed hia 
chief care in giving to his dear wife all the attention 
and tenderness faithful love could suggest. 

Days and nights and weeks went by, and all the 
while the darkness over Bose's soul only seemed to 
grow thicker. Her strength, the strength drawn from 
a firm trust in 6od, prevailed at last over this gloom 
and despondency. She found courage to bless God 
for having taken her child away from a wicked world. 
It was during this night of her soul that Rose re- 
ceived from her husband one of those sweet names 
which love accepts so gratefully. He called her 
wy bra/ve little woman. 

Thus did Rose pass through one of those dark 
and cavernous spots on the road of life, against 
which Mrs. Walton had forewarned her. Nor did 
this venerable friend fail to be near her so long as 
the trial lasted. To Rose she seemed an angel in 
human form. 

It happened one day that Rose was alone with 
Jean, who had now completed her third year. The 
little girl was busy with her playthings, while her 
mother was reading. It was easy to see that she 
paid no heed to the book which lay open on her lap, 
for she held in her hand a little dress belonging to 
her lost Robert, and her tears were falling like rain 
upon it. Jean saw the tears, and forthwith putting 
aside her playthings, she came behind her mother, 
got up into the chair, threw her little arms around 
Rose's neck, and whispered in her ear,—- 

H 
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" Do not cry, mamma ! God will not love us if 
we cry to have Robert back again/' 

Rose drew her darling to her and kissed her ten- 
derly. She remembered that these were the very- 
words with which she had endeavoured to console 
little Jean a few days after Robert's death, when she 
found the child sobbing by the side of her infant- 
brother's empty cradle. 

Jean believed implicitly everything told her, as 
do, indeed, all children who have not been deceived. 
Since the day her mother had consoled her by the 
words quoted above, the little one had tried to be 
joyous and happyr Rose had also told her that 
Robert had gone to his Father in Heaven, where he 
would see things far more beautiful than here, and 
would have in abundance everything he could wish 
for. Jean, without becoming altogether resigned to 
the loss of her little companion, felt satisfied that he 
should be so happy in his new home. So the 
generous heart of the child ceased after a time to 
grieve; but the little head was busy with the 
thoughts thus put upon it. She asked if old nurse 
(who had treated her so cruelly) would ever go to 
heaven, and if Grod loved old nurse. 

She had been surprised to see mamma cry. This 
was a lesson Rose received and acted upon. She 
felt condemned. Out of the mouths of in£mts wis- 
dom Cometh oftentimes, and wisdom which startles 
the hearers. From that day she only thought of 
her departed boy as of an angel gone to join his 
kindred choirs, where he, doubtless, would be her 
guardian and helper. The song of her soul was 
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again heard in her home^ cheering and blessing it as 
in days gone by. 

This occasion of a death in the family induced Bose 
to explain more fully to Jean that she had two 
fathers — one in heaven, and the other on earth. That 
both were fond of her; but that her Father in 
Heaven loved her more and could give her more than 
her father on earth. Jean perfectly understood the 
lesson ; and while the idea was yet new to her, many 
times a day she would ask Eose if " papa here," or 
**Papa in Heaven/' gave her this or that thing 
which pleased her most ? When Rose told her that 
God made the birds, and the flowers and the sky, 
she became so euthusiastic and inquisitive, that her 
mother feared to tax the little brain too much. She 
gave very simple answers to these questions, and 
then turned the child's mind to her picture-books 
and toys. For it was evident that this knowledge 
of God had made a deep impression. By degrees it 
was very easy to teach all that was neces'sary con- 
cerning this first article of the Creed : J believe in 
God the Father Almighty, the Maker of Heaven and 
earth. 

When Jean was about six months old, her mother, 
holding her upon her lap, and gazing with a mother's 
tenderness upon her lovely child, asked herself this 
question : What shall I teach her that will make her 
most useful and most happy in this life ? Like a 
flash of interior light from heaven came the answer : 
Teach her to love God ! From that time Rose formed 
the resolution to begin the work. She never lost 
an opportunity of imprinting on her child's mind, 

H 2 
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with all due care and wisdom, lessons on the love of 
Grod. These impressions so deeply engraven on the 
young soul by such assiduous culture, made the 
second line of beauty on the virgin marble. 

A few Rules for the government of children from 

three to five years old. 

During these tender years of infancy children must 
be given the most precious care ; for their faculties 
of mind develope rapidly, and reason but slowly as- 
serts her dominion. The mother must watch with 
superhuman wisdom the healthy the intellect, and 
the disposition. Every precaution must be used to 
spare the little one any cause of annoyance. This 
will give her the habit of cheerfulness. This will 
beautify both face and soul. 

The child must not expect that some one will be 
at all hours in attendance on her wishes. This 
would make her selfish and discontented. But, 
during a large portion of the day, she should be 
amused, yet sometimes obliged to find her amuse- 
ment by her own ingenuity. The latter is a very 
important part of her education. 

From time to time she must be required to sit 
quietly without play. And this as a discipline, 
but not as a punishment. This will teach her self- 
denial and obedience. 

Prompt obedience must be an invariable rule iu 
home-government. 

Since I am writing for the higher classes, I must 
say that the surroundings of the child should be 
refined and tasteful. It is surprising how lasting 
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are the first impressions made on the mind. A child 
bom of refined parents^ if sent to a peasant's house to 
be nursed^ as is often the case on the Continent of 
Europe, becomes in features and expression like the 
people she is brought up with. The associates of a 
child from three to five years of age, must be gentle 
in disposition, as well as intelligent. Parents and 
visitors should be careful not to speak indiscreetly 
before young children; or to show anger or unchari- 
tableness. 

I remember to this day some persons who made 
a bad impression on me at that age. They were 
visitors who did not imagine that I understood their 
violation of charity. 

Never forget that children, almost from the 
cradle, are keen observers, and extremely imitative. 
They adopt and retain sometimes through life the 
peculiar mannerisms of speech, attitude, and ex- 
pression they have learned from those about them in 
infancy. A great deal is said in books on physiology 
about inherited traits, and no doubt many traits do 
come down by inheritance, but many more come by 
early association and unconscious teaching. The dis- 
position and temperament inherited by an infant are 
clearly defined in the cradle, but they are then only 
in embryo ; they have a form of their own, but are 
as soft and pliable as the bones and muscles at the 
same age. They may be moulded like potter's clay 
to graceful and harmonious shapes, or the reverse. 
Bear in mind that every day has a bearing on the 
whole future of the child's life; for the lessons 
taught in infancy are never forgotten, and while 
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the budding intelligence is receiving its first im- 
pressions^ every means should be taken to make 
them what the child's nature demands. 

Though it i& a dangerous thing to force the intel- 
lect of a child of tender years, especially if it happens 
to be at all precocious, there are a great many 
useful things to be learned almost without effort at 
this period. The names of substances and colours, 
the strength of materials, ideas of form, and distance 
and harmony, may be taught in a manner which will 
delight the child without overtaxing its brain. In- 
teresting games with toys and models to amuse and 
instruct children on the Kindergarten principle 
are now to be found in shops in many of the large 
towns of Germany and America, and no doubt they 
are very useful. The parent must be careful, how- 
ever, in carrying out the principles of Froebel and 
his followers, to do so in moderation, lest the mind 
of the child should grow faster than the body. 
There is nothing in the world so charming as an in- 
telligent child, and nothing so fascinating to a woman 
as to watch the growth of her child's physical and 
mental nature at this early period, if it be, as it 
ought, " a healthy mind in a healthy body.'^ But in 
all cases at this critical time the physical welfare of 
the child must have the first consideration. The 
little mind should never for one instant be fatigued. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The sacred fire of the domeBtio hearth — Contrasts — A tragedy. 

'' Modern aathors have written elegantly and 
eloquently about the home-life which was the source 
of all domestic virtues and all public greatness in 
the powerfiil nations of antiquity. They describe 
that altar set apart for family worship^ on which the 
sacred fire was scrupulously watched and kept alive 
night and day. No one ever went forth from the 
house without first kneeling at that altar^ and paying 
reverence to the divinity of the place ; and no one, 
on returning, ever saluted his dearest ones before 
doing homage there. There too, at night, the house- 
hold met for prayer and adoration ; and there again, 
with the dawn, they knelt together to beg on the 
labours of the day before them the blessing of the 
deity worshipped by their fathers. 

" This altar and this undying fire were regarded 
SB something so holy, that only the most precious 
wood and the purest material were employed to feed 
the flame. Every indecent word uttered or act 
committed near it, was deemed a sacrilege. This 
hearth-fire, as it was called, was symbolical of the 
fate of the family. If it was neglected and allowed 
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to die out, this was deemed an irreparable calamity^ 
foreboding the ruin of the home and the extinction 
of the race." 

These and many other instructions Rose studied 
with a desire to learn in what way to make her altar- 
fire burn ever brightly. For around it was her own 
and her husband's delight to gather many who 
needed its glow or loved its genial warmth. Many 
stole brands from this hearth-fire with which to re- 
kindle or light up their own. Even the frivolous 
Sophy, in her own neglected home, wished that it 
had been in her power to keep the love of her hus- 
band for her warm and constant. She had no idea 
of making any sacrifices to secure this result; there- 
fore, the decay of the sacred fire was rapid. 

" I do assure you. Rose,*' she said one day, '' that 
Joe and I are more and more disgusted with each 
other. I have frankly told him more than once, 
that nothing could please me so much as to find 
myself rid of the bondage in which I found myself 
after marrying him. My dear, this is only a little 
sweet revenge for the pleasant things he says to 
me. You know, for the sake of the world, we must 
live together, no matter how dreadful our life may 

be.^' 

Did it never occur to you, Sophy,'* said Rose, 

that when you suffer so much for the opinion of 
the world, which is not your friend, how much less 
would be required of you to gain the good opinion 
of one another ? " 

To which Sophy replied, good-humouredly, " You 
little piece of perfection, do vou not know that my 
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education has been all wrong — wrong away back to 
my babyhood ? And can you expect anything now 
bnt what you see in me ? I was a spoiled child when 
Joe took me. Papa told him so. Anc} if crossed in 
my will I am a very tigress. I know it, and some- 
times I hate myself for it. Joe is provokingly 
stubborn, and will not yield to me in the smallest 
particular. He is now holding out that I shall not 
have a box at the opera, and pretends that he is 
not able to meet half of my extravagant expenses. 
He tires me to death, giving me examples of failures 
in which he with others must be a heavy loser. Is 
it not cruel to complain of my spending money 
when he has lost thousands in these speculations 7 
80 long as I live, I shall insist on my rights. Am 
I wrong ? *' 

" Assuredly not,^' said Bose, in a quiet tone. 

Sophy was now pacing the room in violent agita- 
tion, but delighted at hearing these words from 
Bose, she sat down by her side somewhat calmer. 

"You should insist on your rights,'^ continued 
Mrs. Elgin. "Only it seems that Mr. Ford and 
yourself cannot agree as to what those rights are.'* 

*' No,'' said the other ; " we seldom agree on 
anything, except in being excessively disagreeable 
to each other. Now, in such a case, what would 
you do ? '* 

Bose, understanding perfectly what a wretched 
life these two spoiled children led each other, was 
disposed to be amused at their self-inflicted tortures, 
and at the misery both equally deserved. In a 
moment, however, her good heart reflected on the 
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fearful consequences to which their mutaal bicker- 
ings were leading. She was thinking about some 
possible way of disentangling this vexed skein. 

" Sophy/' said she, at l«iigth,. '^ if such case were 
mine, I should find out in what particular I made 
myself disagreeable to my husband, and then I 
should as soon as possible correct myself, and con- 
tinue so doing till I had learned to please him/' 

"All very fine in theory/' answered her Mend. 
^^ But did you ever find a woman meek enough to 
submit to such humiliation 7 '' 

"Yes, I have known more than one wife who 
succeeded in changing a husband's ill-nature by 
reforming her own.^ 

Mrs. Ford laughed outright. " Were I to become 
such a saint, Joe would not have me canonized, 
I assure you," she replied. '' He would attribute 
the change to a fit of lunacy, and have me taken 
to an asylum to make me recover my senses.'' 

Bose could not help laughing; then she said 
seriously, " Sophy, will you promise me to make a 
beginning, just to take one little step by trying to 
please Joe, and see the effect on him ? " 

*' To give him his own way makes him a perfect 
tyrant, I assure you, Rose. The only way to do as 
I please, is to make him feel that I am the mistress 
of the purse. My fortune exceeded his. This 
tames him at once ; and I have my own way/' 

"He is silent from intense anger, no doubt,'' 
said Bose. " You shonld never make him feel such 
mortification of spirit. It will be the death of his 
love for you.^ 
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'* I do not beKeve that he ever loved me in his 
heart/' was the answer. *' Every one said that he 
married me for my money/' 

" And for what did yon marry him, Sophy ? " 
inquired Bose. 

" To spite the man I loved, and with whom I had 
quarrelled." 

" It is a sad case ! " sighed Bose. 

'' I know many such/' answered her friend ; " and 
of persons, who are, if possible, even more wi^etched 
than we are." 

In the evening when Mrs. Elgin related this con- 
versation to her husband — ^for it was by no means a 
confidential one — ^he remarked, — 

''Lack of principle is undermining the whole 
edifice of our society. These families are the rotten 
timbers in the ship of state. But these confidences 
and the pictures of domestic discord which they 
disclose must not sadden you. When you cannot 
help such people, try to forget their existence.'' 

''Perhaps I can induce Sophy to control her 
temper," said Bose. 

" My dear, it is not alone her temper that needs 
change; from her infancy every evil passion has 
been allowed to run its course in her soul. Her 
self-love has grown apace till it overtops every other 
passion. There is no hope from human aid for such 
a woman. Divine castigation may soften her heart 
if severe enough ; nothing less can do it. And now 
good-bye to Mrs. Ford, and give me one of your 
sweetest songs." 
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CHAPTER X. 

First lessons for cliildhood — ^A visit from Mr. Elgin's mother- 
Bales for children from six to nine years of age. 

At six years of age Jean was in many ways a de- 
lightful companion for her mother. She could read, 
but her mother limited her reading to a few books 
simply written — anecdotes of children, histories of 
birds, quadrupeds, and of interesting insects, such 
as the ant, the bee, and the butterfly. This was 
quite enough of natural history to learn at this age ; 
and not a Httle of it was learned by Jean in pleasant 
conversation with her mother. 

Geography was now commenced ; her instruction 
in it being imparted daily in lessons of fifteen or 
twenty minutes each. In the first lesson, Bose 
drew a figure of the universe on a large slate, with 
stars all around it. She explained in attractive 
language how the earth moved, and for what it was 
created. The next day, Rose said, '' Come, Jean, 
we are going to put something on our earth ; what 
shall it be ? " (Give the child at an early period 
the habit of thinking. This exercises the under- 
standing while developing the memory.) 

"Mamma, put something very nice in it,^' said 
Jean. 
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Sose laughed^ but did not discoarage the child. 
For she knew that^ in a very little time^ she would 
understand better. 

'^ I think that^ first of all^ we must have land and 
water/' Rose said. And then she drew the con- 
tinents^ the great oceans, and the seas. Jean was 
deligl;ited with her new study. Before many days 
the basin of water in which she washed was named 
an ocean, or a lake ; and the figures on the carpet 
were countries. And then the earth was coyered 
with trees, and shrubs, and flowers, and grass; 
each of these being described carefully. And then 
the waters were given their tribes of fish and 
treasures of all kinds. In the same simple way 
men and nations were described. 

These lessons were made most attractive. Step 
by step, without over- taxing the intelligence of the 
little one, more progress was made than would be 
supposed ; for each lesson was written on a clean 
page. Which was happier — the child or the 
mother ? 

' Jean showed a remarkable talent for music ; she 
was never tired sitting by the piano, while Bose 
played and sang. Her ear was sensitively correct. 
By Mrs. Elgin's pleasant method of instruction 
Jean soon learned the elementary part of music, 
which is too often taught in a manner that makes 
it very irksome to the learner. 

I must here let my readers into the secret that 
Jean is not an imaginary person. They may, con- 
sequently, follow her progress with confidence. 

At seven years of age she could correctly sing 
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and play simple songs and pieces. The child's 
delight in music was a source of enjoyment for 
which her mother felt very grateful. By this time 
there were three younger children to occupy Mrs. 
Elgin's attention. She adopted for them the same 
rales which had been so successful during Jean's 
infancy. She placed no restraint on the child's 
natural joyousness, but left her gay as a bird. Jean 
was as fond of dancing as she was of music. Mrs. 
Elgin and her husband were still fond of it. Every 
evening their custom was to frolic with the little 
ones. Before they were sent to bed, their evening 
ended in a merry dance, in which father^ mother, 
Jean, and the little ones joined, to the music of 
Rose's merry voice ; while the baby in nurse's arms 
screamed with delight, beating its little feet with 
such dexterity and so comically, that Kose had to 
cease singing and join in the general laughter. 
Then the parents said good-night to their dear ones, 
who went contentedly to their slumbers. 

Rules to he observed in governing children from six 

to nine years old. 

Jean's companions. — Children must have com- 
panions of their own age. These should be chosen 
by the mother with great discernment. Another 
precaution is also necessary ; when the children and 
their little friends are together, there should be an 
older person present to direct their amusements, 
who, without seeming to do so, should pay attention 
to their conversation. But as much freedom as 
possible should be allowed. There is nothing 
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sweeter to a mother^s ear than the Yoices of her 
children in their play. It is amusing to notice their 
imitations of the people with whom they live. Little 
girls will govern their dolls and baby-honses as they 
are governed themselves. 

A Kttle girl of six years old, if properly reared 
up to that age, will be as pohte, as affable, as desirous 
to amuse her visitors as her mother is to entertain 
her friends. She will run to gather her best toys 
and lay them before her little friends, she will show 
them her prettiest books, and in their plays she will 
insist on their taking the most prominent position. 
This is a good school in which mothers can teach 
their little ones these graces, which in after-life 
make women attractive. 

Rose had learned all this. And it was a frequent 
amusement for her and Jean to play '' visits/' a play 
in which Jean delighted. The part that pleased 
the little rogue most was putting on mamma's 
bonnet and shawl, and personifying her. She did it 
admirably. One day Mr. Elgin, hearing a great 
uproar of childish voices in the music-room, entered 
on a sudden. There he found Miss Jean with a 
party of some twelve little friends whom she had 
invited to tea with great ceremony. The party were 
in the very height of their merriment. Rose had 
given them all full costumes to play their parts in ; 
for she always put away ribbons, flowers, and old 
dresses (which she called " properties '') for these 
childish performances. 

Frank had opened the door and entered without 
being at all expected- There they were, the little 
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fairies^ dressed in all kinds of odd costumes^ arranged 
by themselves^ bat Jean bad to give them all the 
last toaches. Such scampering^ sach laughter, snch 
desperate efforts to get out of Mr. Elgin's sight. 
He laughed immoderately, and then insisted that 
they should take their places on the floor for a dance. 
Rose played a merry gallop and away they went, 
trailing their long skirts upon the floor, prouder 
than any grand dames in an ancient minuet. Then 
a table was laid with cakes, buns, fruit, milk, and 
sweetmeats, all tastefully arranged. The children 
were seated in the costumes they had chosen, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Elgin were more amused at the scene 
than they had ever been by the most brilliant as- 
semblies. 

The little folks dispersed at an early hour; and 
Jean invited them to come again soon with as much 
courtesy and hospitality as she had seen used by 
her mother in inviting her friends. When she em- 
braced her mother to say good-night, she whispered 
in her ear, ''Mamma, I thank you so much for 
allowing me to give this party. You are so good, 
mamma.'' 

This child was becoming more and more attractive; 
the womanly graces which the mother cultivated so 
early and so assiduously were budding forth and 
growing up in that beautiful soul, visible only to the 
watchful mother's eye, — ^who did not look to the 
mere blossoming, but hoped for the rich, ripe fruit. 
We mothers plant and water, but He who giveth 
the increase and the harvest is God alone. 

System and punctuality must be demanded. At 
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this age the mother should accastom her children to 
obey rules of order and punctuality. 

\si Rule. — ^Before leaving the room in the morn- 
ing, the toilet must be carefully and regularly made^ 
with assistance only from the servant. A part of the 
dressing must be the labour of the child^ to teach 
her habits of order, neatness, and self-reliance. 

2nd Hvle, — ^After the toilet is finished, with 
reverence and faith say the morning prayers : the 
Lord^s Prayer, the Creed, and a few prayers selected 
by the mother, to accustom the child not to go 
forth to the duties of the day without thanking God 
for life and health, and asking His guidance and 
blessing. 

Children so taught seldom lose faith in God. 

3r(2 B/ule, — Exercise in the open air, a pleasant 
walk, or run, or play, during which they should have 
cheerful company. 

4<A i2u/e. — After this recreation studies com- 
mence. An hour or two must be spent in reading 
simple books selected and explained by the mother ; 
a short lesson in writing; and a few rules of 
arithmetic. 

Never weary a chUd^s mind at this age. Teach as 
much as possible by pleasant conversation. 

hi}i Rule. — After this mental exercise, spend fifteen 
or twenty minutes in amusing gymnastics, — clapping 
of hands, turning gracefully a few times to the right 
and then to the left ; exercising the limbs in grace- 
ful gestures and positions. This delights children. 

6^^. Rule, — Explain to the child that she has now 
one hour of free time to amuse herself as she pleases. 
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Bat she mnst retam to study without being called^ 
and punctually at the end of the hour. This lesson 
of punctuality will be most precious for the future. 

7f A "RvXe. — ^A little girl should be taught to sew at 
sixj as well as to make use of her fingers in other 
ways. This to women is very necessary. As to boys 
of that age^ they can learn drawing by way of amuse- 
ment. 

Knitting and easy embroidery delight little girls. 
It lays the foundation of habits of industry and per- 
severance, to oblige the child at an early age to 
accomplish a work in sewing, or knitting, or 
embroidery. 

SthBule. — To reward a child who does well during 
the hours mentioned above^ the mother should read 
or relate a good story^ which is both instructive and 
amusing. It is surprising how much children can 
learn in this way, if mothers are skilful in choosing 
their subjects. 

At this age also should commence for the child 
lessons in dancing. This^ for little girls especially, is 
one of the most innocent and recreating pastimes ; 
it makes them graceful in all their movements. 

9th Rule. — Accustom your children, even at this 
age, to be polite and graceful ; to observe the rules 
of etiquette towards parents, visitors, and play- 
mates, and to demean themselves towards servants 
with the respect which is their due, without any 
mixture of familiarity. 

10th Rule. — Accustom them to be careful in their 
language. This should be correct, without superla- 
tives or expressions used by the lower classes. 
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Wtli Rule. — ^Teach the duld music at this age. If 
she has no talent for instramental mosic^ teach her 
simple songs adapted to Uttle children^ and mingle 
with her play the harmony of soands. There is 
nothing in which chfldreu take greater delight than 
in rhythm. It has a refining inflnence to unite song 
and movement in their play. 

BBSAXFAST. 

Mrs. Elgin^ Frank's mother, who had come to 
pay them a visit, was surprised the following mom- 
ing to find Jean up early and ready for a morning 
walk with her nurse. Bose^ habitually^ did not rise 
early. It is thought by most husbands that the 
mother of the family must be the last person in the 
house to retire and the first at the breakfast-table. 
Mr. Elgia thought otherwise. It was his wishb- 
one which must be obeyed^ — that Rose should not be 
disturbed in her morning sleep. Like all good 
mothers. Rose had a watchful eye and ear ; even in 
her sleep she caaght the least sound of movement 
from one of her little oneSj who lay in the room ad- 
joining her own. Many times during the night 
she sprang up to attend them. When dawn came 
and nurse was up, Bose took her sweet morning 
sleep. And it was needed ; for a more industrious 
bee than she was throughout the day could not be 
found for many a mile all around. 

But Bose would not remain away from the 
breakfast-table while Frank's mother was with 
them. Her idea of the respect due to a visitor older 
than herself, and that visitor a mother, made it a 
pleasure to undergo this privation and many others. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Among the children. 

It was their having but one mind and one heart in 
seeking to know and to do what was right in all 
things^ that made Mr. and Mrs. Elgin so happy in 
their own little world. 

** We make the world we live in ; and we weare 
About us webs of good or ill, which leave 
Their impress on our souls." 

*'The world/' says a contemporary author, 
''which is to be to you a fairyland, where all 
is perpetual spring and unclouded sunshine to 
the soul, is your own as you make it. It will be 
the ever-present image and foretaste of that other 
land, where joy is none, nor peace, nor love, nor 
hope, if you fail to fulfil these sacred home-duties^ 
which are to you the law of life. Learn we then to 
make the world we live in, to dress and to keep the 
paradise, the garden of delights we call our home.'* 

Mrs. Elgin was reading the above beautiful pas« 
sages, and taking their lessons into her heart, when 
four lovely children, headed by Jean, came bounding 
into the library, rosy with health and bright with 
joy after their morning walk. 
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" Just the hour, dear mamma/^ said Jean^ looking 
at a beautiful clock on the mantel^ ornamented by 
the suggestive figure of a mower and his scythe, 

''Yes, my darling/' replied the mother; ''and 
now for lessons/' 

Jean is nine years old. Mrs. Elgin's health 
is excellent, and- it is her intention to instruct 
her child so long as it is possible. Her teaching 
is in part conveyed by talks on the subjects 
to be learned; and in part by the child's appli- 
cation to study the matter out. The lesson in 
geography, which was learned the previous day, is 
recited, and the next one is read aloud by Jean to 
her mother. After this Jean is occupied in writing, 
Awhile the second daughter, Ida, a bright, intellectual 
child, is called to the mother's side, and reads her 
simple lesson with such dramatic intonation and 
emphasis, that it is impossible for Bose to conceal 
her amusement. Not to embarrass the child, she 
makes an excuse for laughing about the comical 
figures which little Frank, five years old, is drawing 
on a slate to amuse his younger sister. Rosette; 
there are big men with small heads, and tiny men 
with enormous heads and arms. 

While the young mother and her little nestful are 
thus busied in their morning exercises, let us study 
the characters and dispositions of each of them. 

Ida is seven years old; but already she is re- 
markably precocious, and gives also proof of a 
strong, sound sense. Evidently, if the child is given 
her own way now and during her girlhood, she wiU 
become one of those wpmen who, with very definite 
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notions and a not very womanly character, have 
their types in more than one circle in which Mr 
and Mrs. Elgin have moved. Not that Rose fails to 
appreciate to the full real superiority of mind ; but 
what are called '' strong-minded women '' are her 
especial aversion. She loves in woman that union 
of intellectual culture with feminine modesty, soft- 
ness, and grace, which are the great charm of her 
sex. 

She, therefore, endeavours to cultivate and direct 
Ida^s inherent qualities, so as to prevent her from 
being absorbed by the love of study. She makes 
it one of her chief cares to give this little girl of 
seven a love for domestic occupations. She has 
taught' her to sew, and made her find real delight 
in needlework. She often gives her the care of the 
younger children, especially when their nurse is 
given rest or recreation. 

The child does not guess why mamma takes her 
with her so often to the linen-room and the ward* 
robe ; or to dust the library and put its shelves in 
order, a duty Rose does not like to entrust to an 
ordinary servant. 

Jean also understands perfectly that sister Ida 
will never become a practical woman, unless she 
acquires early the habit of forgetting her books for 
household duties. So she is delighted wlidn mamma 
gives Ida whole bundles of papa^s law-papers or 
boxes of his letters to arrange by order of subject 
or of date. Ida, Jean says to herself, will not be lost 
in her long distractions while thus employed ; and 
she will be careful to make no mistakes. For, if the 
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trath mnst be told^ one could hardly go into the 
children's room daring their recreation hoars, with-* 
oat finding Ida baried in the pages of some book, 
ondistarbed by the frolic and nproar of the room. 

Jean and Ida are devotedly fond of each other. 
Frank and Bosette are inseparable. The foor chil- 
dren, like birds in a nest, are loving and songinl. 
A note of discord is never heard among them. 
Under the gnidance and loving direction of the 
mother, they have all, thoagh of different disposi- 
tions, become equally obedient, generous, and 
affectionate; they are fond of learning mamma's 
lessons, joyous and mirthful in their plays. It ia 
delightful to see them together. The elder ones 
are privileged to be more in mamma's company 
than Frank and Bosette. The latter, part of the 
time, are in the care of a good and intelligent woman, 
who is under Mrs. Elgin's surveillance. 

Jean is already a companion for her mother. She 
sometimes reads aloud, while Mrs. Elgin embroiders 
or paints. Bose has her painting-room, where her 
oils and studies are kept. One day Bosette slipped 
away from Mary. She had been amused while her 
mother was painting to see the oils squirm out of 
the tubes. So, wishing to fill mamma's place, she 
had stolen into the painting-room, emptied all the 
tubes on Hose's pallet, delighted to see all these 
colours running out like beautiful worms beneath 
her little fingers. Then, taking a brush, she painted 
over the sky of a landscape on which Bose had spent 
several days and which she desired to finish for an 
especial occasion. The child, enchanted at her own 
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saccess^ ran to call her mother and show how much 
she had helped in her painting. 

Bose was much distressed. For this painting 
was to be a birthday present; and the day was 
quite near at hand. The poor little housewife had 
worked at it faithfully in the hope of haying it ready 
in time. But what was to be done now? How 
could she remove these horrible blotches? She 
looked in despair at her daubed sky and then on 
the little culprit. There she was^ seated on a stool 
upon which she had climbed^ still holding a paint- 
ing-brush in her hand, her eyes sparkling with 
delight, and evidently waiting to hear mamma 
thank her for her well-doing. 

Bose took the brush away from her, lifted her 
from the stool, and said kindly, — 

'^ My darling, you have spoiled mamma's paint- 
ing. You thought you were helping mamma. I 
am not angry with you ; but I am very sad. You 
must never come here, darling, when I am not in 
the room; and you must never touch mamma's 
brushes and colours until you are as old as sister 
Jean." 

The little one was surprised and mortified. I 
have heard her tell the story when she was herself 
a mother. The patience and gentleness of her 
mother had made a deep impression on her. Bose 
never punished a first offence ^ innocently committed; 
hut a second fault was swre to receive animadversion. 

This is a rule which every good mother should be 
careful to observe. 
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We have left the little ones too long at their les- 
sons. Ida has finished her readings and has repeated 
to her mother what she can remember of it ; she 
has also spelled many of the words in the reading 
lesson. She has now gone to a little table to 
study a short lesson in geography. Frank has had 
an easy lesson in readings and has made some figures 
on his slate. Bosette^ tired with her amusement^ 
has gone to the nursery with Mary. And then 
Jean takes her music-lesson. 

During the first two years of these lessons — ^from 
seven to nine — Mrs. Elgin never allowed her to 
play or practise, except when she sat by to prevent 
a habit of playing incorrectly. Now that she had 
passed her ninth birthday, she was left alone in her 
music exercises, after having had her regular lesson. 
The child felt the responsibility and dignity of 
being left to herself. She was, however, scru- 
pulously careful to be as attentive as if her mother 
were by her side. For SAiiy had already become 
an abiding and governing principle in her little 
heart. She had also been taught honour, and 
patience, and amiability, as we have seen. 

Mrs. Elgin, sitting in the adjoining room, paused 
in her reading to listen to Jean's voice. What joy 
this mother feels in watching the unfolding of this 
flower of loveliness. She sees her obedient and 
gentle, loving and anxious to please; daily more 
and more studious, and yet how cheerful and song- 
ful. She is the delight of the younger children as 
well. She is also so simple in her religious faith, 
and so fond of all the beauties of nature ; loving 
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God with all her heart. Such are the thoaghts 
which crowd on the mother's mind^ as she listens 
to Jean's singing. 

Her heart overflows ; and she calls,— 

'' Jean ! Jean, darling ! '' 

In a moment the child's arms are around her 
mother's neck ; and she whispers, — 

" Dear mamma, I missed you so much to-day at 
the piano ! 'Tis my first practice without you. 
But I have tried to do well. Are you pleased, dear 
mamma ? " 

The answer was a warm embrace ; for Rose was 
thinking of the future, and wondering how, loving 
this dear child as she did, she could ever part with 
her. It was the first time too that Rose had dis- 
covered in her daughter's voice a something touch- 
ingly sympathetic. 

When the child had finished the last stanza of 
the " Last Rose of Summer," Rose had called her, 
Jean repeated the question, — 

Mamma, are you pleased with me ? " 
Yes, darling. You always please me," was the 
answer. 

At this time Mrs. Elgin began to teach Jean to 
understand and like poetry. They read together 
parts of the '^ Seasons," " The Deserted Village," 
''^The Peri at the Gate of Heaven," '' The Lady of 
the Lake,*' &c. Jean committed to memory some 
of Moore's and Bums' prettiest songs. 

She had already become interested in elementary 
physics and natural history ; but in these branches 
Mrs. Elgin was most careful to overtax neither the 
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child's memory nor her anderstanding. The brain 
at this age is extremely sensitive. The physical 
development of the child is now all-important. 
Good nourishment, cheerful exercise^ regular hours 
of rest and sleep are indispensable. 

Jean was fond of play^ and was encouraged in 
it Her playmates were always willing to make her 
their leader. In hbr humility she attributed 'this 
preference to their goodness, not to her own merit. 
She was the instigator of many merry-makingB 
among them, which her mother aided in carrjdng* 
out. For Mrs. Elgin liked her daughter to come 
to her without fear for everything. 

Childish sports and occupations^ together with 
study and needlework, are necessary to the well- 
being of girls of this age. Mothers must, there- 
fore, provide them with these, as they would with 
food for the body or pure air for the lungs. Child- 
hood is a joyous season ; and cruel are the parents 
who wantonly lessen its enjoyments; 

The heart, at this tender age, is sensitive, and 
must be touched with great deUcacy. 

After these morning lessons, it was Mrs. Elgin's 
custom to read or relate to Jean and Ida (for Ida^ 
though younger, could perfectly understand this 
teaching) select passages from Bible history. 

Some of the most beautiful Psalms were given 
to Jean and Ida to commit to memory, together 
with the Sermon on the Mount and most striking 
parables. Before reading the Passion of our Lord, 
it was explained to them — that God so loved the 
world that He gave to . us His only Son ; that the 
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Redeemer's suflfering was endured lovingly in 
atonement for our sins. This gave the mother an 
opportunity for teaching a lesson on bearing suffer- 
vng for Ood^a aaJce, 

Mrs. Elgin illustrated the heroic and supernatural 
efficacy of suflfering so beautifully, by incidents in 
the lives of holy men, women, and children, that 
she made a deep and lasting impression which in 
time begat fortitude in the souls of her children. 

It requires extreme wisdom to lead children to 
contemplate and understand this mystery and law 
of suflfering. But the seeds of fortitude and gene- 
rosity which lie in every heart, should be cultivated 
as soon as reason dawns; as soon as the child's 
natural propensities give signs of life and activity. 

''To suflfer is to oppose self-indulgence/' said 
Mrs. Elgin, in one of her instructions. " To suflfer 
for the sake of right strengthens our will, and gives 
power to suflfer rather than do what is wrong. 
This is the foundation of perfection in life. You 
will understand this better when you are older, my 
darling." 

*'I understand it now, mamma dear/' replied 
Jean. '' But I shall be better able to do all that is 
right when I am older, I hope. To-day I was 
making a dress for Rosette's doll, and laid it upon 
the chair near me. Pussy caught the gauze flounce ; 
and before I could get it firom her, she tore it all 
to pieces playing with it. I was so angry that I 
did not suffer the disappointment patiently. I ran 
after pussy and beat her ; and then I sat down and 
cried for anger/' 
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Are you ashamed and Bony, my dear ? '^ said 
Mrs. Elgin. 

^' Oh ! yes, mamma. As soon as I had beaten 
poor pussy, I was sorry/' replied the child with 
tears in her eyes. 

''Did you make a resolution not to give way 
again to your anger ? ** inquired Mrs. Elgin. 

'* I did, mamma. But you know my temper was 
violent, and I may do so again.'' 

"No, my dear Jean, you have not a violent 
temper. You have a warm nature ; and this temper 
you call violent will be your best friend, if you 
teach it to obey your conscience. So, my dear, 
keep it in check. But do not suppose that you 
can at all times avoid anger. On some occasions 
your anger will be a just one ; at others, it will be 
a foolish one, and perhaps a wicked anger. Kjust 
anger is anger against sin and wicked acts— your 
own as well as those of others. A foolish anger is 
one like your own against an innocent kitten. A 
wicked anger will make you say and do unkind and 
wicked things." 

Poor Jean sighed as penitently as if her little 
innocent soul had been guilty of all three. 

Not wishing to continue these rehgious instruc- 
tions too long, Mrs. Elgin interrupted them by 
inquiring, — 

'' Where is Ida ? " 

Jean went in search of her, and presently re- 
turned laughing. 

" Where do you think I found her, mamma ? " 
said she. '' On the top step of the ladder in the 
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library, reading the 'Philosophy of Sleep/ a 
volume she had taken from the shelf/^ 

The little cnlprit stood behind her sister, abashed 
and expecting her sentence. Mrs. Elgin put on a 
g^ve expression of countenance, and told Ida that 
a little girl of seven years of age must only read 
what her mamma gave her, and that she must 
neVer again climb the steps in papa^s library. The 
carriage was at the door, and the mother and 
children went out to drive. A merrier set of 
youngsters could not be found, nor a more songful 
nest of birdlings than surrounded this happy 
mother-bird. Jean forgot her little sorrow of the 
morning, and Ida, the rogue, was grateful for her 
escape from punishment. Frank, the valiant, seldom 
feared anything; and Eosette still enjoyed the 
privilege of being the pet of the house and the 
baby — a position which she was soon to lose. 

And so time rolled on, bringing daily new charms, 
new graces, and manifold blessing to Frank and 
Bose Elgin, and their happy household. This 
period is the glory of their year. Let them drink 
in all its sweets without stint; and let us who 
write and who read be joyous with them. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

Hospitality — ^Friendships formed. 

''Thb house/' as we are told by a writer who 
visited it, " was always full of guests. The nume- 
rous relatives belonging to both families were 
always invited to make their home with these 
young people when in town ; and there were friends 
who could not resist the attraction they felt for a 
family, which seemed to them the ideal of human 
felicity. Limited as was their income, neither the 
husband nor the wife ever bestowed a thought on 
the expenditure consequent upon such an unbounded 
and uninterrupted hospitality. The wife managed 
to have a bountiful table at all times, never an ex- 
travagant one, and thus she never once allowed her 
household expenses to go beyond her means. The 
dinners were true feasts of love and joyousness, and 
the evenings in the drawing-room were festivals of 
song, in which mother and children had the chief 
part. But in them all guests who could play or 
sing were impelled to join by some powerful spell. 
Those who had been privileged to share once or 
twice in this genuine hospitality, or who had been 
during one or two evenings under the charm of 
that blissful family circle, always longed to return.'^ 
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Not only to those who came for pleasure was 
this door opened, but to rich and poor as well, to 
prosperous and unfortunate, the gayest of spirit and 
the sad of spirit flocked around the mistress of this 
home to share her happiness and to receive her 
kindness and sympathy. It was a surprise to 
many how one so joyous in her disposition should 
be able to understand and soothe the griefs that 
were laid bare before her. 

But these charitable occupations did not prevent 
Bose from the proper fulfilment of other duties. 
Her time she considered of inestimable value \ no 
moments were lost by her. Yet if interrupted co 
see a poor afflicted person whose sad story had 
gone to her heart. Rose would listen to the sufferer 
with all the patience imaginable, and give no hint 
that the call had been made at a time most incon- 
venient to her. 

Rich dwellers in the neighbourhood thought that 
the crowds of poor people, who were continually 
soiling the porch with the dust of their shoes, 
were a nuisance. 

A lady who lived opposite to Mrs. Elgin said to 
her one day, " How can you allow those dirty people 
to go into your house so often ? '* 

'' Oh, I love to have them come. When they 
stay away too long I feel positively quite lonely.^' 

'' I have no such sentiment/^ replied her neigh- 
bour. '* My husband gives more than he can 
afford in public subscriptions, and I feel excused 
from all other charities.'' 

Mr. and Mrs. Elgin were not satisfied with dis- 
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pensing hospitality in their home ; they moreoyer 
deemed it a duty to accept^ whenever they could, 
the hospitable invitations of their friends and rela- 
tives. 

One evening towards the end of autumn the rain 
fell in torrents, and in falling froze upon the side- 
walks. The wind blew fiercely, so much so indeed 
that those who were on foot could scarcely use their 
umbrellas; while the poor omnibus-drivers and 
cabmen were hardly able to keep their seats. The 
horses themselves were blinded and maddened by 
the pelting of the sleet. 

Frank went to the window, vainly tried to pierce 
the darkness outside, and then turned towards the 
light and warmth of his own fireside. 

'' It is a dreadful night for the ball,'^ he said to 
his wife. '' Yet I have ordered the carriage. Our 
friends will rely on our coming. And we must not 
disappoint Mrs. L. to-night.'' 

" Ton are such a dear, true friend,'' said Rose, 
laying her head on his shoulder, and looking ad- 
miringly up into his face. '' It is your rule to go to 
a ball or party if it rains, though, with most people, 
this is an excuse to remain at home." 

'^ Those people do not remember," interrupted 
Frank, ^'all that has been done by the host and 
hostess to make the entertainment agreeable to their 
friends, nor how great the disappointment will be 
to find themselves with empty rooms, their music 
thrown away, and their spirits gloomy. I shall 
never forgot the night we went to the Saunders'^ 
and found ourselves the only guests present out of 
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five hundred invited. But how we laughed, and 
frolicked, toasting the absent guests one after another, 
till the host declared he never enjoyed so pleasant 
an evening/' 

So Bose ran away to make her toilet, after whis- 
pering in her husband's ear some affectionate words 
which he called refreshments. She soon returned, 
dressed simply but becomingly, and looking so 
childlike that Frank could not help exclaim- 
ing.— 

^^ You look younger, my dear Bose, than you 

looked ten years ago on our wedding day/' 

Before leaving the house, the parents went to 
Jean's room ; for miss had now an apartment to her- 
self near the nursery. It was draped in white and 
blue. She had her own sweet pictures, her table 
with an abandance of juvenile books, and another 
on which were laid her work-box and sewing mate- 
rials. Stooping over the little darling, they kissed 
her and asked a blessing on her. Then they went 
to the nursery, and looked lovingly at each sleeping 
little one, and blessed it. A kind word to Mary, 
who was still their faithful nurse, with an injunction 
not to leave the room ; and away they drove to the 
ball. 

I need not describe the ball, save to say that it 
was very splendid, and that from that evening dated 
an acquaintance which ripened into one of the 
warmest friendships of Eose's life. Among the 
guests was a charming young married lady, Mrs. 
W., the daughter of a lady widely known as a philan- 
thropist, whom Eose had long wished to know ; and 
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one day not long after this, she was invited to ac- 
company Mrs. W. upon a visit to the charitable Mrs. 
Baldwin. She found in her a likeness to the 
daughter ; she was tall, graceful, and still youthful- 
looking, though past forty years of age. There was 
much dignity in her address ; in her countenance an 
expression of sweetness and charity, though it also 
bore the lines of suffering. Mrs. Baldwin was 
dressed as if for a walk or drive. 

'* My daughter has told me of you, my dear,^' she 
said. '^ She is quite in love with you and your hus- 
band. She says you both look so happy .^' 

" Thank you, Mrs. Baldwin,'' said Rose. '^ I was 
equally drawn to your daughter. I hope I have not 
made my call at an unreasonable and inconvenient 
time." 

'' Not at all, my dear/' replied the other. *' I am 
going to my little friends, who expect me this morn- 
ing. I shall have a welcome such as they give to 
few visitors ; so I must not disappoint them. But 
I can keep them waiting a little to have the pleasure 
of talking with you." 

'' You are fond of children, Mrs. Baldwin," Mrs. 
Elgin said. '' I always think there is more good- 
ness in the heart of a woman who is fond of children. 
But, perhaps, being a mother, this is a prejudice of 
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'' Ton are quite right, my dear," answered Mrs. 
Baldwin, laughing. '^ I am passionately fond of 
children. But the little friends of whom I speak are 
not all very small." 

'^ Mamma calls the rich her great friends, and the 
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poor her Utile friends,^ said Mrs. W., amused at 
Rose's mistake. 

•* Oh, that is a nice name," said the latter. " It 
is so tender. It is disagreeable always to say the 
poor.'' 

'' I find it easier to excuse myself from my en- 
gagements with my great acquaintances, if I say my 
little friends expect me,'' added Mrs. Baldwin. " I 
love my little friends very much, and they love me. 
They are very sincere and grateful." The face of 
the kind lady beamed with happiness at the thought. 
' I shall have a warmer welcome this morning than 
usual," she continued. ^' It is the eightieth birth- 
day of a dear old soul, who is a veritable saint. Her^ 
beautiful faith is heroic. In all her disappointments 
and sufferings, she says, 'If it be God's will to 
give me this to bear, I thank Him for it.' I have 
never seen a discontented look on her face, nor 
heard a complaint from her lips. It is such a con- 
trast to what I see often among my great friends, 
from whom I return saddened. You will understand 
why I love my little friends best." 

'* I can understand it," replied Bose. ^' I am veiy 
fond of some of my poor people. I beg, dear Mrs. 
Baldwin, you will not allow me to detain you longer 
from your celebration of to-day's feast." 

*' Not if you will promise me to come soon again. 
I shall interest you in some romantic stories of real 
life. Young people love to hear romances," said 
Mrs. Baldwin, laughing. 

Mrs. Baldwin^s carriage was literally filled with 
good things, — clothing, a big cake for old Susan, 
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tea, sugar, and cofiFee ; the good lady taking her seat 
by the side of her youngest daughter, who always 
accompanied her, they said adieu, and were off. 

'* Mamma is happy now,'* said Mrs. W., turning 
to Mrs. Elgin. " Her little friends occupy a large 
share of her time. It is wonderful how she trans- 
forms whole families who are good for nothing into 
thrifty households. With her as their directress 
they are seldom in want of assistance more than six 
months." 

^* How is that possible ? " asked Rose. " I re- 
member that my dear mother had to support some 
of her dependants for years.'' 

" Mamma will tell you all about it," replied Mrs. 
W. '^ She is fond of relating her successes, because 
so many people condemn the poor as hopelessly in- 
efficient." 

^' So they' expect Mrs. Baldwin to-day ? " queried 
Rose. 

"Yes. Mamma hired a room for the occasion. 
The women have made it very clean ; and all the 
little friends in whom mamma is specially interested 
are invited to meet her there for due celebration. 
Will they not have a treat ? " 

" Yes, indeed," said Rose, charmed with the idea. 
" And I can see what a happy woman Mrs. Baldwin 
will be in their midst." 

'' She is in their eyes like a queen and a mother," 
added her friend. " On occasions like this she 
dresses as she would to visit her great friends. 
These good people honour her the more she thus 
honours them. 
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" I assure you, my dear Mrs. Elgin, among these 
same little friends, whom mamma so loves, there 
are some who were born in affluence, and who feel 
keenly the change of fortune to which in most cases 
the faults of others have brought them/' 

" I noticed that your mother^s carriage was filled 
-with gifts to them," said Rose. 

'' Yes, it will be old Susan's privilege to-day to 
distribute these as she pleases,'' replied Mrs. W. 

" Tour dear mother is surely a ministering angel ; 
I cannot tell you how much I admire and love such 
women," Eose again said. 

'^ From what I heard of you last night at the 
ball, from the hostess's lips, I am sure that you and 
mamma are sisters in charity." 

'' Yon do me too much honour : I do not deserve 
this praise. I shall desire that I may have little 
friends all my life." 

" You will excuse mamma if she does not return 
your visit," said Mrs. W. " But it will always be a 
pleasure to her to see you. When her friends need 
her sympathy or aid in sickness or affliction, mamma 
is most devoted, but it is no longer a pleasure to her 
to mingle in the crowds of gay people." 

''Surely I cannot expect Mrs. Baldwin to pay 
visits of ceremony when I see how precious her 
every moment is to so many who look up to her. 
I feel honoured by the invitation to continue our 
acquaintance. It is a privilege I shall not forego." 
After Rose left, the excitement of this new experi- 
ence gave her imagination an opportunity to weave 
a romance around the history of Mrs. Baldwin. 
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When the visit was described to Mr. Elgin, lie knew 
there were deep shadows in the picture, which had 
escaped the eye of his young wife. His knowledge 
of the human heart had taught him that such a 
withdrawal from the pleasures of the world for the 
love of God and His poor could only have come from 
disappointment and bitter suffering. 

A great gift of Ood is the gift of the heart, says St. 
Thomas 'of Yillanova. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

Christmas coining — Christmas week — Home festiyities. 

These reigns a wonderful activity in the Elgin 
household. Christmas is not far off; and Mrs. 
Elgin is busy preparing for the sabred feast. Jean 
has learned a new Christmas hymn; and Ida by 
dint of marvelloxis perseverance has learned to sing 
it without absolute discord, but without much sweet- 
ness. Poor Ida has ascertained^ to her sorrow, 
that she has not the gift of song, though she has 
the love of it. Her delight is in study. Her sound 
sense, and wonderfully wise remarks have already 
won her in the family the pet name of Minerva. 

The children understand that the joys of this 
yearly feast come from its being the anniversary of 
Our Lord^s birth, and that it is a feast which above 
all others belongs to children. They have been 
allowed for three months past to make different 
pieces of fancy work for presents to papa, to each 
other, and to some friends. Papa and they have a 
great secret, which is mamma's Christmas present 
from them. There is a basket also which they are 
filling for the poor, whom they, too, now call their 
little friends. 
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It is delightful to breathe the atmosphere of joy 
which fiUs the house, and to watch the busy fingers 
that are at work to adorn it. During one hour every 
day Jean and Ida are helping their mother to make 
flowers, which they will interweave with the green 
wreaths and branches for Christmas. They are 
covering nuts and acorns with gold leaf to hang 
upon the Christmas tree. They are busy too with 
worsted and silk, which they hide away when 
mammals footstep is heard. Mrs. Elgin knows that 
she must not have eyes nor ears during these days. 

How happy these children look ! Prank uses his 
knife, and is carving something which to him is 
quite artistic ; and Bosette has a large needle and a 
long thread, with a piece of red cloth, which she 
turns into a dozen different shapes. No doubt she 
expects it wUl turn out in a dress for Dolly. Frank 
has discovered a big wax doll in mamma's wardrobe, 
and has told Bosette that Mary is making curtains 
for a doll^s bed. 

Papa, the evening before, sent home a large case, 
which, Ida thinks, is full of books for Jean; but 
Frank insists that he overheard something abont 
new furs. Cook told Bosette that on Christmas 
night there would come lots of sweets, and pictures, 
and nuts, and raisins, tumbling down the chimney. 
This same good-natured cook is busy making 
Christmas pies, and a huge jar of cakes for the little 
folks. 

And so the Christmas joy-bells are ringing in 
this blessed home. From attic to basement, days 
before Christmas dawns, they ring. When the 
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day dawns at lengthy every one rejoices ; and thns 
they] cannot forget how an infant Saviour was 
bom, who brought peace and good-will among 
men. 

Bose, seated in the midst of her little ones, ex- 
plains to them that long ago shepherds were watch- 
ing their flocks in the field by night, when suddenly 
in the sky above them there appeared a host of 
angels, singing divinely to proclaim to these poor 
but good men that the Saviour of the world had 
just been bom. And they were told where to find 
Him. 

'' Did they believe the angels ? '' inquired Frank 
with great wonder-filled eyes. 

"Yes, and they found Him, and worshipped 
Him,^' replied the mother. '' And kings, wise men 
from the East, went also and offered gifts to the 
infant Saviour, and adored Him. Ever since that 
time, those who believe in Him, love to pay Him 
special adoration on this anniversary of His birth. 

Jean's eyes were moistened with tears of love. 
Ida took all the history into her little mind. Frank 
believed and wondered, but wished he had heard 
the angels. And Rosette crept into her mother's 
lap and asked if angels would sing in the sky on 
this Christmas Eve, and could she hear them ? " 

" They will sing most assuredly, darling," said 
Rose. " But only angels can hear them.'' 

'' Were the shepherds angels, mamma ? " inquired 
Frank. 

" They were very good and innocent as angels, or 
they could not have beard them," replied his mother. 
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^'We cannot see this world, whicli is called the 
world of spirits^ because we are not pure enough.'^ 

'^ What are angels^ mamma ? ^' asked Ida. 

'^ They are God's messengers between heaven and 
earth. God has sent them many times to teach^ 
warn, and help those who needed them/' was the 
answer. 

''Did the people see them when they came?'' 
again Ida asked. 

'' Not always ; sometimes only, my dear." 

"How did they look?" queried Prank, whose 
curiosity was increasing. 

As to Jean, [she listened in silence ; for these 
instructions were not new. to her. 

'' To some persons," Rose said, '' they appeared 
like men in shining raiment, and lovely to look upon. 
Others, seeing them, were filled with awe, and fell 
upon their faces in terror." 

"I think," said Ida, ''that it was because Saul 
who was Paul, was bad, that he was so frightened. 
Por mamma read to us, you remember, that he had 
been killing the Christians." 

Curiosity for which his conscience condemned 
him, had tempted Frank to go on forbidden ground 
and peep into a parcel which had been sent home 
for Christmas. The ofience rose up before him. 
He put his hand in his pocket and turned away, 
saying, " I do not wish to see angels, mamma ? 
Please to tell sister Jean not to pray for it on 
Christmas morning." 

He believed implicitly that Jean*s prayers would 
be answered. There was a great laugh and a shout. 
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'' Oh, Frank, what have yon been doing that yon 
are afraid ? ** 

Frank stood his gronnd, and said, that in his 
Bible-lesson he had learned that Job was a good 
man ; and yet Ids hair stood on end when he saw an 
angel. 

" I am in no hurry,'' he added, ''to see anything 
that is more angelic than sister Jean, till I go to the 
land of spirits/' 

And so the time when mother and children were 
together was always a time of pleasure and instruc- 
tion, delightful to both. 

The conversation was interrupted by the entrance 
of Mrs. Walton, whose health, of late, had begun to 
fail. Mrs. £lgin watched the decline of her friend's 
strength with a touching sorrow and tenderness. 
Respect and reverence for aged people was a marked 
trait in both her husband^s character and her own. 
It was not surprising that their children were noted 
for their respectful manner toward superiors and 
elders. 

Mrs. Walton called aUthe children around her and 
kissed them. Then she told Jean to put her hand 
in a large bag brought by her maid, and take out 
the parcels it contained, and lay them on the table. 
No time was lost in obeying this command. Beau- 
tiful Christmas presents for each of the childreti 
were found ; and for Mr. and Mrs. Elgin exquisitely 
bound copies of favourite poets. The children were 
crazy with delight, and the parents shared it heartily. 
The good old lady's compensation was the happiness 
she brought with her. 
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The next day came the dressing of the house in 
wreaths of evergreen and branches of pine and cedar. 
Mother^ children, and servants, all helped, and were 
as merry €is so many birds in spring-time. The 
Christmas-tree was brought by a friend from the 
country, and placed at one end of the parlour. 
What pleasure there was in hanging the gold fruit 
upon it, and the acorns, and the tiny candlesticks, 
and putting the little wax lights in them, and tying 
coloured streamers to the branches. This the mother 
left to Jean and Ida to do. Frank held the articles 
for them ; and Rosette sat on the floor under the 
4;ree, with a lap full for Frank to give them. So 
each little one had a share in the Christmas- work. 

Every room in the house was bountifully dressed 
with evergreens, and it looked like a succession of 
bowers* Here an d there were mottoes printed in green 
and gold : Merby Christmas I Happt Christmas I 
Welcome Christmas ! The fragrance of the cedars 
and pines was most grateful. The flowers and red 
berries mingled with the wreaths and branches 
brightened the rooms. But to Mr. Elgin there was 
nothing half so charming as the happiness which 
beamed from the faces of his wife and little ones. 

On the Christmas Eve, when the preparations had 
been finished and admired, Mrs. Elgin said,— 

^^ Come to my room now, children, and before you 
go to bed I shall read to you what happened on the 
first Christmas night," 

They joyfully followed their mother, and were soon 
all seated around her. She read from the New Tes- 
tament : — 
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" And there were in the same obuntry shepherds 
watching and keeping the night-watches over their 
flock. And behold an angel of the Lord stood by 
them, and the brightness of God shone ronnd about 
them, and they feared with a great fear.*' • 

Frank glanced at Jean to remind her that these 
good shepherds were afraid when they saw this 
angel. But Jean shook her head at him, and 
he listened attentively, while his mother con- 
tinned, — 

'' And the angel said to them, Pear not. For be- 
hold I bring you good tidings of great joy, that 
shall be to all the people. For this day is born to 
you a Saviour, who is Christ the Lord, in the City 
of David. And this shall be a sign unto you. Tou 
shall find the infant wrapped in swaddling-clothes 
and laid in a manger. And suddenly there was 
• with the angel a multitude of the heavenly army, 
praising God, and saying : Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace to men of good will ! 
And it came to pass, after the angels departed 
from them into heaven, the shepherds said one to 
another : Let us go over to Bethlehem ; let us see 
this word that is come to pass, which the Lord 
hath showed to us. And they came with haste, and 
they found Mary and Joseph, and the Infant lying 
in the manger. And, seeing, they understood of 
the word that had been spoken to them concerning 
' this Child. And all that heard wondered, and at 
r those things that were told them by the shepherds. 
But Mary kept all these words, pondering them in 
her heart. And the shepherds returned, glorifying 
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God for all the things they had heard and seen, as it 
was told unto them/' 

When Mrs. Elgin had finished reading she looked 
up, and noticed the fixed attention of Jean, Frank, 
and Ida. But poor little Bosette had fallen asleep 
on the lap of Jean. 

'* My children, did you all understand this beauti- 
ful description of the first Christmas which I have 
just read to you ? '' she said. 

Yes, dear mamma ; yes, yes ! *' they answered. 
A multitude of angels ! '' said Jean. '' Think 
of seeing a multitude of angels, and hearing them 
praising God ! '* 

"Now we see/' said the wise Ida, "why dear 
mamma makes the house so pretty — to keep 
Christmas/' 

" And the Infant Saviour, through mamma, sends 
presents to good children like me," said Frank, 
laughing. "But naughty children, like Jean and 
Ida, can have no presents this Christmas." 

The little ones took a frugal supper in anticipation 
of bountiful sweets on the morrow, and then went 
to bed to dream of what was in store for them. 
Little Bosette had been so active all day that her 
sleep was dreamless. 

Mr. Elgin was unexpectedly kept later than usuaj 
at his office this evening. But now he stood at his 
door covered with the falling snow, impatient to 
enter his little paradise. The door was opened for 
him, and a servant took the master's hat, overcoat, 
and the bundles with which his arms were cumbered. 
A boy had entered with Mr. Elgin, and was told to 
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leave Ms load upon the table. He presently 
departed, having been made glad by the lawyer^s 
generosity. 

No sooner had Bose heard the door-bell, than she 
hastened to meet her hnsband, who embraced her 
before he could shake off the snow-flakes from his 
overcoat. A moment afterward, he looked around 
and declared he was in the Garden of Eden. '^ How 
was it possible his little wife had done so much since 
he had left that morning ? ^' 

*' Jjove did it all ! " said Bose. 

The house did look like a garden, for she hskd 
placed blooming flower-pots in every available spot. 
Frank and Bose walked from room to room to 
admire the preparations made for this greatest of 
feasts. In each one Bose received her full share of 
heart-felt praise and appreciation from her husband. 
Where are the children ? '^ he inquired. 
In their beds and asleep,^' answered she. 
They had an idea that you would bring home 
Christmas presents, and went to bed to avoid seeing 
them before Christmas morning.^' 

" The rogues ! '' said Prank. " I must have a 
look at them.'* 

After which began the work of arranging the 
presents. Frank had brought for Bose a cross of 
pearls and a pearl-ring. A dressing-gown of her 
own workmanship was her Christmas present to 
him. The children had every variety of toy and 
books. The servants were bountifully provided with 
articles of clothing. There was a silk wrapper 
wadded with down, prepared for Mrs. Walton by 
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Bose. There were wraps^ and hoods^ and scarfs 
for the poor. 

At the break of day on Christmas morning, 
Frank was awakened by a sound of sweet voices 
outside his chamber-door, singing the beautiful 
hymn, '' Come let us adore Him/' Mother and 
children united their voices in these adoring strains. 
This voice of praise from pure young hearts was 
a heavenly sound. I think I hear it yet! Ah f 
that cannot be ! It is but the sweet echo preserved 
by the memory of my heart. 



Christmas Week. 

Christmas week in this home was a period giveu 
up to the amusement and recreation of the children. 
First came a tea-party given by Jean to her a,c- 
quaintances. She was allowed to preside and enter- 
tain her company. Mamma, however, and one or 
two of her intimate friends were of the party to 
help on the festivities and to wait on the little 
folks, in order to make sure that the refreshments 
were properly dealt out to all. 

The plays at these juvenile parties were most 
enjoyable and exciting. They were "Hunt the 
Slipper,'^ " Find the Key/' " Questions and Con- 
sequences,'' " Fox in the Grape-yard," and others. 
Then they had marching to music, and dancing, 
and some pieces played by the little guests. With 
clapping of hands Jean was called upon to sing, 
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"Axes to Grind/' It made them laugh heartily j 
and then one of the adies called for ''The Last 
Rose of Summer/' 

Mrs. Ford had heard that Jean always had a 
tea-party in Christmas week. Learning the day, 
she made her appearance there with her daughter, 
six years old, who was delicate, and spoiled in every 
way. Though uninvited, they were hospitably re- 
ceived by Mrs. Elgin. The child was dressed in a 
pink sUk covered with lace flounces, very low in 
the neck, and with short sleeves. She ,wore flesh- 
coloured silk-stockings, and blue silk boots. All 
the other children of the party were dressed with 
simpKcity and suitably to the winter season. Eflie 
Ford walked about the room like a little peacock, 
displaying herself to the admiration of her foolish 
mother, who had so little sense that she was proud 
of the over-dressed child ; not perceiving that the 
child was thus advertising the mother's vulgarity. 

Bllie Ford, was most uninteresting. She was 
petulant, over-bearing, and discontented-looking. 
She had an expression of countenance which I have 
frequently remarked in such children as are left in 
the company of servants. As soon as the childi'en 
began to play games in which she could not join 
she screamed out, ''I don't want you to play 
that ! " If they persisted and only laughed at her, 
she ran from one to the other and pulled their hair 
or tore their dresses. When her mother endeavoured 
to hold back the little fdry, she jumped up and 
down, slapped her mother, and yelled with passion. 
.At this Mrs. Ford laughed and said,— 
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''Mrs. Slgin^ now you see a little of Joe's 
temper which I ha^e to contend against/' 

Mary was called to take EUie to the nursery, and 
amuse her with some of Rosette's toys, in order 
that the older little girls, who were Jean's visitors, 
might have a little peace. 

''Yes, do, Mary,'' said Mrs. Ford; "and when 
the children's supper is ready she will be better 
natured, I know." 

So oflf Miss Ellie was earned to the nursery by 
main force, kicking Mary all the way with the 
little strength she had. Poor Mary had a sorry 
time with her. She flung everything she could 
lay hands on across the room, and declared' she 
would break Eosette's wax doll if Mary did not 
unlock the door and let her go back to the 
children. 

*' I suppose, Mrs. Elgin," said Sophy, '' you 
think it dreadful to have a child so spoiled ? 'Tis 
not my fault. I do all I can to prevent it. The 
truth is, the temper which you see comes from both 
sides of the house. I am willing to own it ; Joe is 
not.-" 

'' Does she often give way to such fits of passion ? '* 
asked Mrs. Walton, who had till now been silently 
indignant. 

''Oh yes, indeed." And whispering in Mrs. 
Walton's ear, Sophy said, " Sometimes from sheer 
temper she holds her breath for five minutes. What 
would you do with such a child ? " 

" I should throw a jug of cold water in her face 
when she did it, or duck her head-foremost in a 
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tub of water. You would find she would not repeat 
the performance very often/' 

'^ I would give all the world if you had the care 
of her/' said the exemplary mother. 

''Thank you!'' replied the old lady. ''You 
would think me very cruel, if I had." 

'' What would you do ? " 

'* The first thing I should do would be to build 
up the child's constitution by giving her nourishing 
food and exercise in the open air. You have fed 
her on sweets and delicacies all her life." 

''She will have all the cakes and sweetmeats 
she takes a fancy to," replied Mrs. Ford. "A 
friend of mine told me she would soon grow sick of 
it. But she does not." 

*' After I had given her some flesh and blood," 
continued Mrs. Walton, "I should administer strong 
doses of hirch cordial every time she disobeyed or 
gave way to passion." 

Some of the children who were near Mrs. Walton 
and overheard this conversation, laughed, and wished 
that EUie might have some of the cordial forthwith. 

'^ I have known your mother and you since you 
were a baby, Sophy," said Mrs. Walton. ^' Allow 
me now to tell you that you are laying the founda- 
tion of a great deal of misery for yourself and your 
daughter. For these consequences God will hold 
you accountable," 

'^ Dear me, Mrs. Walton, do not make so grievous 
a matter of it. Mamma says I was worse when I 
was at Ellie's age." 

" Had more restraint been put upon you while 
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you were a child,'* implied the other, ''you would 
control yourself and Ellie better than you do now/' 

Mrs. Walton cared very little if she offended 
Sophy, for she had not forgotten the shocking 
sentiments of immorality expressed by her to 
Eose several years before. 

'' I need not try to govern Ellie,'' said Mrs. Ford. 
''Joe will not have her vexed in any way, since 
our little boy died. My life is worn out trying to 
humour her whims and ways. The child is always 
miserable.'* 

" It is all wrong, all wrong," replied Mrs. Walton. 
" But I suppose there is no help for it now. It is 
too late." 

Mrs. Elgin was playing a galop. Sophy caught 
up one of the little girls and joined in the dance, 
sUding and turning merrily around from one end Of 
the room to the other. Supper was announced. 

The little folk marched in couples round the room, 
while Mrs. Elgin played an inspiriting tune, and 
then they followed Jean to the lovely dining-room, 
which was made sweet by the fragrance of cedar 
and pine. The scarlet holly-berries and the Christ- 
mas-tree laden with its golden fruit attracted much 
attention, fiut their admiration was soon jGbced on 
the bountiEul table. 

The children were hungry and merry. It did 
Bose's heart good to see their happiness. Mr. Elgin 
came in unexpectedly, and had his share in his 
wife's satisfaotion^.as well as a share in the enter-* 
tainment : and this was to distribute pockets*fnll of 
mottoes and pictures. 
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In the excitement EUie had been forgotten for a 
time. But she avenged herself of this neglect by 
punching the blue eyes of Resetters wax doll into its 
head. 

Bosette looked at her new doll a moment in 
mute wonder, and then burst into tears. Mr. Elgin 
whispered^ — 

'' DonH cry, darling : papa will get you another." 

'' Oh ! — papa,'' she sobbed, '^ but — ^but it can't be 
a Christmas one." 

Mrs. Ford knew it was of no use to reprove EUie ; 
this would only lead to a second exhibition of tem- 
per. So she seated her at the table, and gave her 
everything she called for as the only sure means of 
keeping her quiet. 

Mrs. Elgin made no comments. Not so Mrs. 
Walton, who had less patience, and was indignant 
that Sophy should have come uninvited and re- 
mained to interfere with the pleasure of Jean's 
company. 

The following day Bose took her little ones to see 
some poor children, whose parents were unable to 
buy them Christmas presents. She gave to each 
one of her four, money to go to a poor widow's 
fancy shop, and buy what they pleased for these less 
fortunate children. These purchases were placed in 
the carriage with the cake, nuts, and figs left after 
Jean's party, and which were destined to another 
poor family. Bose, in so doing, wished to accustom 
her dear ones at an early age to be mindful of the 
poor, and not only to remember, but also to visit them. 
. While the children were distributing their bounty 
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in these poor households^ Rose was addressing words 
of encouragement to the poor mothers. They all 
loved her with a heartiness seldom found in the 
affection of her wealthy friends — always except Mrs. 
Walton, who was like a mother to her. 

This visit paid, the little party called on General 
and Mrs. Tom Thumb. The General, in his self- 
conceit, felt as important as if he measured six feet. 
How the children laughed ! Jean stood by the raised 
platform on which the tiny pair were exhibited, and 
before she could be aware of his design the General 
walked slyly to her and kissed her on the cheek. 
Jean was startled but greatly amused, more so than 
Mrs. Thumb, who gave her lord a severe look of 
reproof. To Frank, the General's carriage and his 
pair of Shetland ponies were objects of great de- 
light ; while Ida admired the diamond ring on Mrs. 
Thumb's finger, the gift of a European sovereign. 

At night Mary was entertained with an account 
of the day's recreation. She had spent the day with 
her mother, to whom she had taken a new dress— a 
. Christmas gift from Mrs. Elgin. The cook and 
John were also happy over their Christmas-box. 
Indeed, there was joy all round for all at this blessed 
season — a joy long remembered among the sweetest 
memories cherished by that household. 

There was a surprise for Mr. Elgin during this 
same Christmas week, of which the good man did 
not dream. 

The children had learned a little drama written 
by their mother, so as to suit the occasion and their 
years. The preparation and the rehearsals had given 
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the dear little hearts infinite pleasure. The play 
was called " Holidays with the Eich and the Poor." 

Jean took the principal and leading character — a 
jhshionable mother ; Ida was a mother reduced in 
circumstances^ though bom in aflBuence. Frank 
was the son of the latter ; and Bosette was an old lady 
who had not much to do or say, but who made up 
for it by her comical appearance, in a high-crowned 
cap, a white muslin neck-handkerchief crossed over 
her bosom, a pair of spectacles, and her knitting- 
work in her hand. The picture was extremely droll 
•^—80 much so, that it was several days before the 
children were able to go on soberly with their 
rehearsal. Whenever Bosette appeared they could 
not control their merriment. At length, however, 
Mrs. Elgin obtained order, and no one would have 
supposed the actors to be any other than the charac- 
ters they personated. 

It was surprising how well they performed their 
parts. But the reader must remember these were 
children who had been cultivated with great care : 
who could understand and obey the directions 
given them — a task which children less carefully 
drilled would have found extremely difficult if not 
impossible. 

Mrs. Elgin had scenery arranged at one end of 
the parlour, and the servants were taught to manage 
this, as well as to change the costumes of the little 
actors behind the scenes. Thus Bose could remain 
in the audience with Frank and Mrs. Walton, who 
WE^ always a sharer in these home pleasures. Frank's 
father and mother had also come unexpectedly this 
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Christmas, and their presence added much to the 
festivity and the happiness of all. 

When the night fixed for the entertainment camoi 
all the household, Mr. Elgin excepted, was let into 
the secret why the parlour door was kept locked that 
day. Mr. Elgin had been accustomed to see the 
children act in tableaux, and supposed that some^ 
thing of this kind was in preparation for the amuse- 
ment of the household. 

What laughing there was in the green-room that 
night! And then what trembling and quaking 
when word came that papa, mainma, Mrs. WaJton^ 
grandpapa and grandmamma were in front, and that 
all the servants were at the other end of the parlour 
to see the play. Wheu, however, they were on the 
stage, their only thought was to do well, and not 
disappoint papa and mamma. 

The curtain rose. Mr. Elgin was utterly amazed. 
There was a grand parlour, of which his little Jean 
— scarcely ten years old — ^was the mistress, dressed 
in flowing robes, with jewels, and high dressed hair 
and bands of pearls across her forehead. Could 
this dream-like little beauty represent his Jean? 
And then she spoke with all the dignity of woman- 
hood, and walked across the stage with the air of a 
queen. 

Again, here was a mother dressed in deep mourn- 
ing, and plunged in grief : could this be his little 
Ida ? Her voice was so pathetic it drew tears from 
the eyes of the spectators. 

And there was little Prank, dressed in long 
trousers and coat^ acting his part like a man. But 
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when little Rosette came in, the grave little old 
dame^ there was such an outburst of laughter. This 
would have upset the troupe had they not been 
determined to do as they had been taught; and 
not to forget their characters. 

It was too much for Mr, Elgin to bear in silence ; 
he shouted his applause^ and clapped his hands so 
loudly and so long, that the curtain had to fall for a 
few moments to give the little actors a chance to 
compose themselves and go on calmly. 

After this interruption, the little drama went on 
to the eiid faultlessly performed. "When the con- 
gratulations to the performers had been duly ex- 
pressed, an invitation from Mrs. Elgin to the 
dining-room was most willingly accepted by the 
little folks. Rosette — " Mrs. All-Soul/^ — ^attracted 
most attention in her stage-dress. She, however, 
was unconscious of it, and wholly absorbed by a 
piece of chicken and bread and butter. She had no 
thought of how comically the big bow of red ribbon 
on the top of her high-crowned cap bobbed a com- 
placent satisfaction to every mouthful she took. 
Jean sailed round the dining-room in one of 
mammals party-dresses ; and Ida, who had run o£E 
and changed her black dress, felt more at ease. But 
Frank indulged himself in admiring his long trousers 
and blue silk necktie, knowing that the glory was 
of short duration. His cork whiskers were his 
especial delight. 

Mr, Elgin's appreciation of the pleasures thus 
prepared to brighten his life at his own fireside, fully 
compensated both mother and children for their 
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pains. The only praise these dear ones remembered 
afterward^ was that given them by papa and mamma 
for contributing their share toward amasing the 
family in Christmas week. 
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CHA.PTER XIV. 

Tlie lines of beauty on the block of marble become more distinct 
— Rose visits Mrs. Baldwin — The " Little Friends '* in their 
home. 

Christmas week and its recreations were over, and 
New Yearns Day had been one of heart-felt social 
enjoyment to Mr. and Mrs. Elgin. The large 
number of gentlemen friends who paid their respects 
on this day to Mrs. Elgin, were received with such 
warm hospitality that the visitors declared it was 
the brightest house they had entered during the 
day. No enjoyment throughout the year was more 
congenial to Mr. Elgin than that of visiting all his 
friends. He always came home late after these 
calls, praising the ladies whom he had seen, but 
assuring his wife that none could compare with her. 
And she believed that in his eyes it was so. 

Mr. Elgin was not accumulating great wealth. 
His was the middle way for which the Wise Man 
prayed : *' Give me neither riches nor poverty.^' 
Hifi fortune was amply sufficient for his family 
needs ; ample for his own desires, which had not 
aimed at reaching the dangerous heights of ambition 
from which so many fall. He provided for his home 
all that belonged to refined social life : he gave "^ his 
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wife every comfort and every luxury that a well- 
bred woman should have. Ostentatious extrava- 
gance was distasteful to both. This is one of the 
secrets of the contentment and peace with which 
they are blessed. 

And now that the holidays are over we mast 
mingle with the inmates of this household and see 
what occupies them. The children find no difficulty 
in returning to their regular studies, which are 
made so pleasant to them by their mother^ that the 
gaining of knowledge is an exquisite delight to 
their young souls. Their hours of recreation, com- 
ing after study, are always keenly enjoyed. Their 
habits of obedience, their good use of time, their 
industry, amiability, and cheerfulness, have become 
a part of their nature. And with Jean's example 
to guide them it is easy to understand how abun- 
dant are the fruits which the mother is gathering 
from her husbandry. 

If friends praise her for it she is pained, because 
she is well aware that she has only done what every 
mother is bound in conscience to do for her children, 
and that the omission of a single care or lesson 
given them, would be on her part culpable neglect. 

The farmer who sows and weeds, and waters his 
field, knows that he may expect a good return \ bat 
the man who sows and leaves the weeds to grow, 
and the earth to be parched around the seed^ has no 
reason to expect a fair crop in harvest-time. Even, 
so is it with mothers who do their whole duty, and 
with those who utterly fail in doing it. Both reap 
according to their labours, 
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Mrs. Elgin gave out to the children after Christ- 
mas week the new lessons which had been promised 
to them as a reward for past application and pro- 
ficiency. She also gave them out a new game or 
two : one is an historical game — short answers to 
questions easily learned are written on cards^ 
making a pack of thirty or forty ; these are dealt 
out to JeaUj Ida, Frank, and their mother. A 
set of questions which have been prepared, are 
written on cardboard. Mrs. Elgin reads the 
questions aloud, beginning at the top : the 
answer — the correct answer, must be thrown upon 
the table by any one holding it. If an incorrect 
answer is thrown, the person doing so pays a for- 
feit. This is both amusing and instructive. 

Mrs. Elgin has adopted an admirable method of 
teaching moral lessons. It is that of drawing virtues 
for practice. On small cards are written virtues 
and works of mercy, such as amiability, cheerfulness, 
modesty, truth, industry, obedience, patience, punc- 
tuality, and humility ; charity of heart, charity in 
alms, charity in speech, charity of thought; kind- 
ness in word, kindness towards the servants, kind- 
ness to the sick, kindness to the infirm, kindness to 
aged people ; visiting the sick, visiting the poor ; 
returning good for evil. 

All these virtues had been as clearly explained 
and taught by Mrs. Elgin, and as easily learned by 
the children, as the names of cities on the maps, and 
those of the trees and flowers in the garden. The 
practice of these virtues belonged as much to their 
daily life as their food, and sleep, and exercise. The 
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cards described above^ on Monday morning of eacb 
week, were thrown into a basket and shaken toge« 
ther. With closed eyes each one put in a little 
hand and drew one ont. Holding it np^ she read 
alond the name of the virtue or work of mercy which 
she had to practise during the week. 

On Saturday evening the cards were haindedback 
to mamma^ and without any questions the tell-tale 
faces showed Rose if the little ones felt satisfied or 
otherwise with the week's practice. Poor Jean 
usually put her card into her mamma's lap with eyes 
cast down and an expression of humiUiy. The quick 
eye of the mother noted this^ but she made no 
remark at that moment. She knew that Jean's 
extremely sensitive organization^ and her goodness^ 
made her keenly alive to moral beauty and perfec- 
tion^ and that the slightest sin or venial imper- 
fection of her own deeply grieved her, though 
she was extremely lenient toward the &ults of 
others. 

Jean was now within a few days of the third 
period of her life— girlhood. Mrs. Elgin foresaw 
that she must watch this delicate conscience and 
guide it, else it would become over-sensitive and 
scrupulous to an excess. This would weaken the 
child's judgment, and the result would be a false 
estimate of herself. Nothing is more dangerous or 
more productive of unhappiness than this state of 
mind. If allowed to continue without enlightened 
and firm control, in many cases it becomes insanity. 
Mothers should watch the first symptoms, and 
nip them in the bud. 
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An over-estimate of oneself is scarcely more 
dangerous than a morbid sense of one's nnworthi- 
ness. Children must be early tanght and directed 
in all these important matters. See how carefal the 
good gardener is to place a support near the tender 
stem and to direct its young growth upwards. 

After the holidays are over, we find the ser- 
vants of this house more than ever attentive to 
their respective duties. Their cheerful faces show 
how happy the time was made to them, and how 
grateftd they are to their mistress. Mrs. Elgin 
cannot understand why so many of her lady friends 
complain that their servants are idle, disrespectful, 
and dishonest ; that hers are not so she considers 
an especial good fortune. Mr. Elgin insists that 
a good mistress will make, good servants. We 
agree with him; and this may be laid down as 
a rule which, like all others^ has its exceptions. 

Visit to Mes. Baldwin. 

It is a lovely day, and Rose profits by it to 
make a second visit to her new acquaintance, Mrs. 
Baldwin. 

" Ah, my good child/' said she to Bose, address- 
ing her as she would one of her own daughters, 
'* I have been waiting with impatience to see you. 
Sit down in this nice chair. There. You have a 
cushion behind you which my sister worked for 
the Duke of Wellington — dear, good man.'* 

Bose laughed, and turned round to look at the 

cushion. 
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*' I am honoured/' said she. 

" Not at all, my dear. It is you who honour it/' 
was the reply. " I was just examining a casket 
containing some valuable gifts from Royalty to a 
heart-broken young wife, who at the time saw not 
one ray of light in the dark existence before her. 
But^'' 

Mrs. Baldwin paused, and took out one jewel 
after another for Rose to admire. The unfinished 
sentence was not continued. 

" These jewels were the gifts of princes ? '' 
asked Rose. 

'^ Yes, my dear; but they had no value in the eyes 
of the unfortunate woman who received them. One 
ray of true love from the heart of her husband would 
have had a far more priceless value to her.'' 

" Why did she accept them ? " asked Rose. 

^^ She was young and inexperienced, and in want, 
my dear. She had no one near her to advise her. 
She never wore them, but put them away, in order, 
when dire need compelled her, to sell them to save 
her children ; for she had four." 

*' Oh, how sad ! " said Rose. 

'* Yes, my dear, those were dark days, such as 
many mothers know ; yet the crowd passes by, and 
the poor, heart -stricken women draw their cloaks 
closely around them to hide their garments and 
breaking hearts, while God alone knows how long 
the storm is to last." 

'^ Where was her husband ? " inquired Rose. 

*^ He is unworthy of a single thought from us, my 
dear child. Let us leave him to be judged by God, 
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and hope that his sin was not altogether his own. 
He was an only son, indulged during his youth 
in every wish that his uubridled passion wished to 
gratify. In his manhood he wrecked fortune, re- 
putation, principle, and health. Before he was thirty 
years of age he died.^' 

'' And now,'^ Rose added, '^ the poor wife wishes 
to sell these jewels ? ^' 

'^ She is now in easy circumstances," replied Mrs. 
Baldwin ; " and does not need them. She is only 
anxious to devote them to charity. Do you know, 
child, of any way in which such jewels could be 
sold to advantage ? " 

"I think I do/' said Rose. ''I shall ask my 
husband to see some of his friends who might want 
them. I know what a delight it would be to him 
to join us in such a good worf 

*' My dear, 1 cannot help you in this. Do not say 
iw. I have long i^ince ceased to call upon my rich 
friends for charities of this kind. Now, child, I 
am going to take you into my confidence, for I 
think God has sent you to me* I must, therefore, 
be frank with you.'* 

The good lady ordered a cup of chocolate and 
some cake. It was elegantly served on an old 
English silver tray, and in a silver cake-basket of 
exquisite workmanship. The cups were old-fashioned 
painted china-ware of great value, the plates the 
same, in rich gold and blue. 

'^ Now, my dear,'' said Mrs. Baldwin, '* first take 
some refreshment, then I shall lay my plans before 
you." 
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Bose laughed^ and said, — 

''Excuse me, dear Mrs. Baldwin, if I tell you 
why this amuses me. When I desire my husband 
to listen to me and do what I wish in my charities, 
I always begin by giving him refreshment.'^ 

'' You are a wise little woman,'* said Mrs. Bald- 
win, not perceiving the joke against herself. '' After 
your morning ride, my dear, a cup of warm choco- 
late is enjoyable.'' 

The servant was ordered to admit no one to tbe 
room for an hour. The ladies, left alone, seated 
themselves side by side on a large sofa, and Mrs. 
Baldwin began, — 

'' I have an income from a legacy left me by a 
sister in England, and my best of husbands gives 
me generously as much as he can afFord. He leaves 
me to do what I please, and asks no questions ; but 
he puts in this proviso, that I must always have a 
wardrobe and other comforts suitable to my birth 
and education. I give all the rest to my little friends. 
They are my children, whom God has sent to me to 
care for ; and in each one I think I see our dear 
Lord. But this family, my dear Mrs. Elgin, has 
grown so large that my private purse will no longer 
supply them with the bare necessaries." 

" How large is it ? " asked Rose. 

'' There are forty families, each having from one 
to five children." 

Bose started in surprise. 

'' Do you mean to say, Mrs. Baldwin, that you 
have taken care of all these children' and their 
parents, without any help from other sources ? " 
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^' I have, my dear. Has not God been kind to 
me ? But now I must raise some money without 
delay, or they will suflfer during the rest of the 
winter. Can you think of any way in which it can 
be done ? If you do, it will save these good people 
from want and hunger." 

Bose was thoughtful a moment, and then an- 
swered, — 

" I think I have an idea.^' 

" Bless you, child. What is it ? " 

" Let us give a concert for their benefit/* 

*' My dear, have you ever got up one ? '' 

'' Never.'' 

'' You have no conception of the trouble and vexa- 
tion of spirit attending such a plan.*' 

'' That I would not mind." 

'' Yes ; but after all your trouble, you would only 
make a mere trifle. These charity concerts often do 
not pay expenses." 

" I think mine would pay," insisted Bose. 

" What then would be your plan ? " asked Mrs. 
Baldwin. 

*^ As Madame Sontag is now the rage, I should 
get her to sing, and call it the ^ Sontag Concert.' " 

''But she refuses to sing for charity; she is a 
good woman, and gives money freely. She cannot 
oflFend those who have engaged her services by sing- 
ing for private charities." 

'' I have an idea that I could induce her to make 
an exception for this charity," persisted Bose. 

"My dear child, your determination deserves 
success. But> believe me, you cannot reach it by 
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^Don't distress yourself, Amy/* replied the good 
lady^ much distressed herself. " God never forsakes 
the orphan/' 

Little Sarah took advantage of Mrs. Baldwin's 
visit to go to a shop not far away^ and bny two 
oranges for her mother with a part of the money 
which Mrs. Elgin had slipped into her hand. She 
was therefore spared the pain of this conversation. 
Mrs. Baldwin consoled the sick woman as well as 
she conld, and then went to an adjoining room to 
direct a young girl there to remain day and night 
with Mrs. Macintosh till she died. 

''Give her everything she craves. It cannot 
injure her now/' said Mrs. Baldwin. 

They next visited a large room on the opposite 
side of the hall, in which were four or five women 
and several children. The women had on clean 
caps and white aprons, and were sewing. The 
children were young, aud were playing on the bare 
but snow-white floor. The former rose when the 
ladies entered ; and the chilren ran to Mrs. Baldwin, 
who opened a packet of sweets and flung the con- 
tents on the floor, to see the little ones scrambling 
for them. Here was life and health, side by side 
with approaching death. Mrs. Baldwin examined 
the women's handiwork, inquired after their health, 
and said encouraging words to each. After leaving 
the room she said,— 

'* I found these women in squalid misery. They 
had become prostrated by the damp and malarial 
atmosphere of the cellars in which they lived. They 
had lost both courage and hope. I found them 
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sunk into a state of indifference bordering on de- 
spair. One of them came to my kitchen to beg ; an 
emaciated infant was in her arms^ and a little boy 
clung to her dress^ too weak to walk without sup- 
port. I went with her to her wretched home^ 
where I took nourishment to her^ and clean clothing 
for herself and the children. In about two weeks 
I placed her and the children in the Domicile^ and 
gave her sewing to do for me^ till she became 
strong enough to attend to her usual avocation of 
washing and ironing. You see how contented and 
respectable she looks now, I pointed her out to 
you in the room. 

^^ The other women have not a very different 
story. Poor creatures ! they only needed a friend 
to give them a little help at the right moment. 
Do we not all often need it, dear child P We are all 
women with like natures ; and we live more on the 
sympathy and kindness we receive than on the bread 
we eat.^' 

" My dear Mrs. Baldwin,'^ said Rose, " I am in 
admiration of your manner of doiug charity. I 
look, and listen, and learn. But I find that words 
are here out of place. I can only promise to 
try and do my duty as nearly like you as I 
may.'' 

'* Child, you have, I hope, a long life before you 
in which to do good,'' her friend replied. ^'At 
your age I had not learned how sweet is a life of 
charity. It came to me through suffering, such as 
natures like yours do not need. May you never 
know what I had to learn in order to be merciful 
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towards the sinnmg, and tender towards the safEering 
poor/' 

Mrs. Baldwin opened a small hall room. How 
clean it was ! A white cartain at the window 
darkened it a little, for old Susan, now eighty years 
old, liked it better so. By the side of her comfort- 
able bed was a small table, on which were her Bible 
and Prayer Book. She had also on it a vase filled 
with fresh flowers. Susan was childlike in her 
love of flowers, and Mrs. Baldwin's daughter sent 
them to her every day. 

* '^ Ah, Susan,'' said Mrs. Baldwin, '' my daughter 
has been beforehand with me. But here is some- 
thing you like." 

And she took from her pocket a bottle of extract 
of mignonette, and gave it to the old woman. 

Susan was as delighted as a child, and kissed 
Mrs. Baldwin's hand, for which the lady gave her 
a little slap on the cheek, and introduced Mrs. 
Elgin. They looked at her knitting, and asked how 
she had liked her Christmas presents. Then Mrs. 
Baldwin showed Bose that she had on wristlets, 
which Susan had made for a new year's gift to her ; 
and Susan told Mrs. Elgin what a basketful of nice 
things her benefactress had brought to her, to 
give away on her eightieth birthday. 

Other inmates in the house were waiting to see 
the visitors ; and so on they went from room to room. 
There were the blind and the crippled reaching out 
their hands and hearts to this mother of the dis- 
tressed. When the visitors had seen them all and 
had heard the fervent prayers uttered by these poor 
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people for their benefactress, Mrs. Elgin thought 
how true it was that charity blesseth both those 
who give and those who receive. And so the young 
mother took in these lessons of wisdom, as the 
thirsty earth receives and retains the summer 
showers. 

'' These are my women-friends, '^ said Mrs. Bald- 
win ; " widows and orphans. Other families in 
whom I wish to interest you and your excellent 
husband are still in their own homes, where they in 
part support themselves. I should like to be able to 
increase the size of the Domicile, so as to gather 
aU my poor under one roof, where I could take 
better care of them/' 

'' And to do this,*' said Rose, '' you need more 
money than your own income can afford ? '' 

"Yes, dear child. And now do you think you 
can do what you proposed this morning ? '' 

^^ Most assuredly I do," was the answer. '' I am 
now more confident than ever. I had no idea until 
now of the honour you were doing me in asking me 
to join you in so noble a work. I shall feel justi- 
fied in devoting the greater part of my time for a 
week to the endeavour I shall make. Let us pray 
that God will bless it.'' 

When Rose reached home she found her card- 
basket filled with cards and invitations. For she 
had a large circle of friends, to whom she was 
warmly attached. In her eyes they were all good 
and charming. She only looked at them through 
the veil of her own innocence; and the pure 
atmosphere of her own home-life shed its rosy 
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*' Easily/' 

" Do it ! '* said Rose solemnly. 
" We had each our own reasons for going to the ball 
in the storm. I went because I thought it would help 
me in my profession^ you for the pleasure of being 
admired; and of admiring those you met/' 

'^ True, Prank. My good mother often said that 
in every place there were to be found golden op- 
portunities for those who sought them.'' 

The following day Mrs. Elgin and Mrs. W. 
called upon Madame Sontag. Mrs. Elgin made the 
request that the great singer should give the bene- 
fit of her sweet voice for one evening to the suffer- 
ing little friends under Mrs. Baldwin's care. Madame 
Sontag, who was most lovely in every way, and had 
won the heart of Rose at first sight, replied, that 
there were daily applications made to her to sing for 
needy churches and public charities, all of which she 
was obliged to refuse. 

Mrs. Elgin could not conceal her disappointment. 
She begged the gifted woman to make this a case 
when an exception to her rule would be excusable. 
Madame Sontag said that it would delight her to 
do so if her engagements did not depend on the 
will of others, who, she was sure, would object to 
her singing for charity, while they were charging 
the public so high a price for admittance. 

^^ We shall put our tickets at so high a price," 
replied Mrs. Elgin, " that our concert will not keep 
the public away from the professional performances, 
nor prevent them from enjoying the pleasure of 
hearing you." 
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To these arguments Rose added a final one, which 
decided the great singer to change her mind. In 
a few words she laid before her the nature of this 
noble charity, which Mrs. Baldwin had till then sus- 
tained alone. She drew a touching picture of the 
Domicile and its inmates^ concluding by saying, — 

'• It is now in your power, dear madam, to keep 
this home open during the winter, or to lock its 
door against the inmates. I am sure if by singing 
one evening you could shelter all winter one infirm 
and aged person, you would not have the heart to 
refuse. Not to one, but to hundreds, can you now 
afford a shelter.'^ 

Madame Sontag replied, — 

*' Are you aware, Mrs. Elgin, how unsuccessful 
these private concerts are ? and how unreliable 
are the singers who promise their services ? ^^ 
* " I have no experience in getting up concerts, 
madam,'' said Rose. ^^ Only I think I can make 
this one popular; and then it must be a success.'' 

" Do you know what would be considered a great 
success for a charity concert?" asked the other, 
smiling. 

"No, madam. I only know what we wish to 
gain," repUed Rose, who hoped she was gaining 
ground. 

^' Two or three hundred dollars would be a suc- 
cess," the great singer said ; " and I should rather 
give the amount myself than sing at a private 
concert." 

Mrs. Elgin expressed her surprise at the small 
amount named. She took new courage, determined 
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not to be driven off the field so easily, and added, 
with spirit, — 

" We shall put our tickets at two dollars each. 
Every gentleman will take at least two tickets^ 
in order to have a lady with him. I promise to sell 
one hundred all by myself at this price, and I am 
sure I can induce other ladies to do the same/^ 

Madame Sontag smiled. 

" Are you, willing to do more, Mrs. Elgin/^ she 
added — ^^ to bear disappointment in every way till 
the last moment ; to meet all kinds of trouble and 
opposition? And perhaps an hour before your 
concert opens, you will find your tenor sending you 
word that he is hoarse, and cannot raise a note."" 

Rose looked troubled. The Domicile came before 
her mind; she saw the inmates turned away, if 
help did not soon come; and she replied confi- 
dently, — 

^* Madame Sontag, if you will sing, I shall do my 
part. I promise you that not one, nor two, nor three^ 
hundred dollars shall crown our efforts, but over 
one thousand.^^ 

^^ If you have such zeal as this, madam, I will 
sing,'^ the artist replied, taking Mrs. Elgin's hand. 

Mrs. W. thanked Madame Sontag warmly. 

^'This being the charity of my dear mamma,'' 
she said, *^ I have left Mrs. Elgin to make the re- 
quest. One who could plead the case so eloquently 
needed no assistance. But, Madame Sontag, allow 
me now, in mamma's name, to thank you with all 
my heart, and to assure you that we appreciate 
the favour conferred upon the Domicile." 
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Madame Sontag offered a few words of advice 
respecting the people to sing with her; and the 
programme was made ont in a few moments. 

Hose went home exultant ; and Mrs. W. hastened 
to convey the good news to her mother, whose 
heart was gladdened by it. 

All the vexation of spirit, and a great deal more 
of fatigue than had been prophesied by Mrs. Bald- 
win and Madame Sontag, had nearly exhausted 
poor Rose before the day fixed for the concert had 
arrived. She was, however, kept up by the excite- 
ment of what the daily press, and the sale of a 
large number of tickets, promised should be the 
success of this unique concert, "patronized libe- 
rally by the elite of the city,'^ so said the leading 
journal. 

Both ladies and gentlemen came in full ball- 
dress; the Music Hall was crowded, and high 
prices were offered for standing room. So elegant 
and select an audience had never been seen at a 
concert in the city. Madame Sontag sang ex- 
quisitely, and was enthusiastically cheered. The 
audience was in the best of spirits. Bouquets in 
profusion were showered upon the stage, and 
baskets of rare flowers were laid at the feet of the 
songstress. She received these honours gracefully, 
and retired amid a storm of applause. 

Mrs. Baldwin and her family were invited to 
return to Mrs. Elgin's house for supper, and 
there they congratulated each other and the Domi- 
cile on the splendid result. Dr. Baldwin and Mr. 
Elgin retired for a few moments to another room^ 
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to coant the money^ which had either been paid to 
Mrs. Elgin or sent to her. 

'' What think you is the amount T *' asked Mr. 
Elgin^ returning with a bag in his hand and holding 
it up. 

" I have said it will exceed 1000 dollars/* said 
Mrs. Baldwin^ looking at Bose and smiling. 

'^ It is twenty-seven hundred dollars ! *' replied 
Mr. Elgin. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

Dangers at this age— A visit to Mrs. Baldwin — An illness 
which proved well-nigh fatal — Jean's trials and heroism. 

Jean is now twelve years old. Her girlhood is 
reached ; and with it there is a suflBcient develop- 
ment of heart and mind for her years. Strangers 
are surprised at the cultivated intelligence she dis- 
plays. Her parents^ however, know how constant 
and conscientious have been the pains taken, from 
her first infancy, to unfold every faculty of mind 
and heart, and how sound was the direction given 
to every tendency. How ample is now the reward 
both for child and teacher ! 

They are also aware how, when these faculties 
are neglected, a child of twelve years old may be 
perverse in all her judgments and dull of appre- 
hension. 

This is the most important period in a girl's life. 
It is one at which your daughters should have com- 
panions of their own age, and from their mothers or 
guardians every loving attention. They have crossed 
the boundary-line, and have left absolute childhood 
behind them. Its skies have lost for them their 
illusive charms ; and its earth the enchantment which 
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fascinated them. And yet they c5ontinue to look 
back and yearn for the fairy visions amid whiph they 
had so long been living in dreamland. There they 
only thought of the present, had no regret for the 
past, and no fear of the future. They still have a 
lingering love for childish enjoyments ; but they do 
not relish them with the same zest, 

The new life is all strange as yet. They do not 
understand the requirements of their nature in it. 
They become unhappy when not well employed : 
and they know not why. 

Older girls look down on them; and yet they 
have no companionship with younger ones. They 
find their hearts reaching out to cling for support to 
an affection which till now they have not needed. 
And it is of the utmost importance that this need of 
girlhood should be rationally satisfied. The mother 
should seek companions worthy of her child, and 
encourage their friendship. It will develope the 
girPs better nature, and give her more happiness in 
the performance of all her duties. 

To check this natural affection, not unfrequently 
turns it into an unsafe channel, and leads to a 
selfish melancholy. It shows itself, in a pure- 
minded girl, in ardent attachment to those of her 
own sex, where, if allowed freedom in that direction, 
it will spend itself in acts of self-sacrifice, generosity, 
and love, such as sister has for sister, and friend for 
friend. 

Girlhood, without this tendency to seek and to 
give warm friendship to companions, is an unna- 
tural girlhood. It becomes selfish womanhood. 
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Mothers, guardians, and teachers who have not 
understood this true need of girlhood, and who have 
absolutely forbidden the existence of these friend- 
ships — ^because in rare cases they have been abused 
— ^have made a mistake. No pure and right-minded 
girl will allow herself to be injured by a natural 
affection for one of her own sex. When you deprive 
her of it, you take from her one of those sources o^ 
life from which springs the highest and holiest love 
of woman's nature. 

Mrs. Elgin remembered her own girlhood, bright- 
ened by such pure affection, which was enthusiastic 
and even extravagant. But in proper time it yielded 
its place to a higher love of a different nature. 

She knew also that such friendship in girlhood is 
a safeguard against premature love for the other 
sex, at an age when the judgment is weak and 
inexperienced. 

Designing men seek the opportunity to win in 
girlhood a heart which they could never gain in 
womanhood. She had known instances of infatua- 
tion at fourteen or fifteen years of age, which no 
time could cure, and which ended in marriages in- 
describably wretched. 

She therefore wisely sought among the friends 
whom she knew, girls of Jean's age and position 3 
took care to allow them opportunities to meet fre- 
quently, to walk, to ride, and to visit together. She 
encouraged them to read the same books and talk 
of them ; to learn the same pieces of poetry ; to do 
fancy-work alike ; to. join in recreations, and, if 
separated, to correspond. 
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Jean has advanced much in her music. Her voice 
begins to lose its childish tones; and she sings 
ballads with much feeling. She loves everything in 
nature with more enthusiasm ;than in childhood, 
yet she is not so wild in her expressions of it. She 
begins to analyze the beauty she discovers in the 
harmony of sound, form, and colour, as well as the 
delight which they afiPord her. She begins to study 
the true meaning of the poetry which she has hitherto 
only repeated, and a new intellectual pleasure is 
awakened which intoxicates her. 

In childhood, the flowers, the earth, the joyous- 
ness of life, and the love of home, had satisfied her. 
Now, both her heart and her mind reach beyond these. 
She begins to dwell in wonder on mysteries — the 
mysteries of nature, of life, and of death ! 

She feels conscious of having entered a new sphere 
of existence, and sometimes she feels strangely alone 
in her wonder, and weeps, without knowing why, 
like one who awakens from a dream and finds tears 
on his cheek. Sometimes she lays her head on her 
mother's lap and says, — 

^^ Mamma, I do not know why I cry. I am not 
unhappy, and yet sometimes I am sad.^' 

Every woman who reads this, and looks back to 
her own girlhood, will, I am sure, remember such 
•experiences in her own life. And if she had no 
mother or teacher near her at the time, she must 
recall how she longed to have some one to whom 
she could open her heart. 

Sometimes this state of mind arises from the over- 
flowing of a tender nature, which must be dealt 
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with kindly. And sometimes^ again, it proceeds 
from physical debility ; then the system needs build- 
ing up. 

Mothers^ watch lovingly these symptoms of girl- 
hood. They are the sounds of an alarm-bell, and 
must be heeded. These moods come and go like 
April sunshine and showers. Watch them. 

The Feuits op tub Sontao Concert. 

The concert of which a description was given in 
the last chapter was of inestimable benefit to th^ 
Domicile. The money gained by it, in the hands of 
Mrs. Baldwin, in addition to her own generous yearly 
offering, gave to her poor families during the winter 
season all that they needed. Thus they recovered 
strength to do the work which she found for them. 
She did not encourage idleness, nor, even in cases of 
ill-health, unnecessary indulgenxse. Her own ex- 
-ample of unceasing activity, while suffering from a 
chronic weakness, proved to them, as to herself, that 
effort is a renovating force for mind and body. 

Cheerfulness was imposed as a duty on all mem- 
bers of the Domicile. It was now enlarged, and 
visitors, who found it a pleasure to go through it, 
invariably left their contributions. The inmates 
looked indeed like persons cared for by charity, and 
not like a set of discontented prisoners kept in order 
by the iron rule of sullen officers — ^as, alas ! happens 
in too many institutions miscalled ^^ charitable.'* 
Look at their poor people, sad and sometimes sullen, 
mortified at the uniform they wear, which empha- 
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sizes and panishes their poverty. Think you that 
God in heaven can look approvingly on such " bro- 
therly love '' as this ? Would any one not absolutely 
driven by dire necessity seek assistance under such 
a roof, or live there ? Is this the example left us 
by the Good Samaritan ? 

Mrs. Elgin and Mrs« Baldwin reasoned in this 
way j and, so far as it was possible, in every instance 
they took away the sting of dependence &om the 
hearts of those who sought them in their need. 

When the inmates of the Domicile recovered their 
health, and were able to work, they were given 
apartments outside, for which a month^s rent was 
paid in advance, and work was provided for them. 
It was not surprising that these famiKes were am- 
bitious to keep their homes without further help 
from the Domicile than the encouraging visits and 
friendship of the two patrons. The charity bestowed 
on them in the Domicile had taught them the love of 
industry, and a laudable self-respect, not a degrad- 
ing love of idleness and of dependence, as selfish 
people aver. 

Some people who are not generous, excuse their 
illiberality, by saying that charity is productive of 
beggary. True charity is a blessing to both him 
who giveth and him who receiveth. 

These outside homes became to Mrs. Baldwin a 
source of great pleasure. She loved to bestow on 
the industrious mother or child a new dress or a 
new book ; and to the son who gave his earnings to 
his mother, she gave a quarterns lessons at evening 
school. She liked to visit these houses, and to 
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praise the good Housekeeping and the good care 
bestowed on the children by their parents. To the 
children she said, '' Be obedient, cleanly, and in- 
dustrious ; never forget to love God/' If a son in 
one of those families happened to be wild and be- 
yond the control of his mother, he was placed in 
the Domicile, to work under the care of a good 
woman. If she could not correct his faults, Mrs. 
Baldwin took him to her own house, where her 
influence was marvellous. It seldom failed to 
reform the worst habits in these children, unless 
they were wilfully bad from inherent vices. In 
such cases she handed the little vagabonds over to 
public justice. 

Such was the work to which Mrs. Baldwin now 
consecrated the greater part of her life. However, 
she was neither unmindful nor neglectful of the 
love and care due from her to her own family. She 
gave to these little friends of hers the time and de- 
votion which many women in the world bestow on 
their great friends, receiving but little in return 
for their homage. 

Bose could not do all that Mrs. Baldwin did ; nor 
was it her duty so long as her children were so 
young. She learned, however, from her friend's 
noble example how sweet and remunerative it is to 
cultivate charity in its broadest and divinest sense. 

*' I can only follow in your footsteps at a great 
distance,'' she said one day to Mrs. Baldwin. To 
which the good lady replied, — 

*' Yours is another field of charity, in which you 
must continue to labour till you have gathered in 
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your harvest. Charity is love. Are yoa not lovingly 
teaching your children ? Are you not by its 
light giving your home a heavenly brightness^ so 
that every one who crosses your threshold^ exclaims^ 
' How beautiful it is here ' ? It is only the form 
of love which they see in everything around you and 
yours. The poor feel its warmth ; and you throw 
the mantle of love over the erring themselves^ This 
is the charity with which Grod has filled your heart. 
He inspires you to go out into the worlds and make 
lovers influence to be felt among the great ones^ 
while He sends me to the care of His little ones. 
We must each accept the place assigned to us^ and 
in that place adore His wonderful designs. You 
and I are only His servants sent out into the field. 
We have no right to feel any pride in our success. 
It belongs to Him who giveth the increase. For 
our labours and our intentions let us hope to hear 
^ Well done^ thou faithful servant ! ' and not seek 
the praise or feel the blame of men.'' 

"Mine has been a singular experience,'' said 
Rose. " The charities for which I made the greatest 
sacrifices, have caused me cruel pain from the unjust 
judgments of men. They accused me of sordid 
motives, utterly foreign to my nature." 
. Mrs. Baldwin smiled, shook her head, and said 
with a sorrowful expression, — 

" Poor child I They are self-seeking and idle, 
and they feel reproached by such as labour and 
achieve. Do not allow them to grieve you." 

'^It did afflict me for a time, and much more 
than I should have suffered it to do," replied Mrs. 
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Elgin. " I care very little now for the judgments 
of such men^ though I do love the esteem of good 
people/' 

At this moment two carriages stopped at Mrs. 
Baldwin's door. Bose apologized for having taken 
up so much of her friend's valuable time, so she bade 
her adieu ; but in leaving the outer door her foot 
slipped and she fell heavily. Though not seriously 
hurt, the jar was painful. We must not omit to 
acquaint the reader with the fact that not very long 
after the Sontag concert another blessing, in the 
person of a son, had beefn bestowed on the family 
circle, and that at the time of this visit to Mrs. 
Baldwin — to be referred to later — Mrs. Elgin was 
not in robust health. 

When she reached home a surprise awaited her. 
Letters from Uncle Philip announced his marriage 
in India, and his intention to remain there for life. 
He had married a young and beautiful woman. 
Further information concerning her he did not give. 

At first this news saddened Frank and Bose. 
Still as it was a part of their system in their home 
life, they made up their minds to be satisfied with 
the sweet memory of his visits, his good heart, and 
the sound of his merry laughter which used to 
ring through the house, awakening the inmates to 
joyousness. 

The son bom soon after the concert had been 
called Philip ; and his uncle had written in this 
letter that the lad, when old enough, must be sent 
to him in India, where he would educate him for 
the trade with Japan. 
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Is it not strange," said Mr. Elgin, *' that Uncle 
Philip is not aware how near the end of life he must 
be?'' 

'' Men nnaccustomed to think of matters beyond 
this life, are always blind to it,'* said Rose. 

" It is a pity,'' added Frank. " I love the dear 
good man. Do you remember what your mother 
used' to call such men. Rose ? " 

'^ Yes, I do. She said they were moral heathen. 
Yet, if you told one of them that he was not a 
Christian, he would be seriously offended. Poor 
uncle ! " she continued, '^ I fear his Indian wife will 
not help him greatly towards finding practical 
faith." 

''She may be a good Christian," said Prank, 
taking up the letter again, and reading it aloud. 
When both he and his wife had concluded their 
remarks upon it, the children were called in. There 
was a comfortable fire blazing in the grate, and 
around it parents and children grouped themselves. 
The news of Uncle Philip's marriage was told ; and 
then many stories and anecdotes were told about 
India. Jean sang some favourite songs, and the 
other children danced a quadrille, while Rose played 
for them on the piano. Mr. Elgin tumbled the 
boys, baby Philip included, head over heels on the 
carpet, and at last caught Rose up in his arms 
and ran all round the room with her, telling the 
children to catch her. 

Such screaming, such laughing, such romping 
and gaiety, belong only to homes like this one — 
of which may there be many. 
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Mrs. Elgin awoke her husband about midnight, 
and told him that she had a violent pain in the 
back of her head^ which she had vainly endeavoured 
t6 bear without disturbing him. Frank sprang up^ 
and one look at his dear wife was enough to startle 
him. Her face was flushed. There was a livid hue 
around her eyes. He rang for the servants^ and 
called Jean to stay with her mother. Though it 
was bitterly cold he ran without his overcoat to the 
nearest physician^ while he sent John in haste for 
the family doctor. He soon returned with Dr. 
Anderson. 

Bose was unconscious. Her pillow was wet with 
blood. An internal hemorrhage, it was feared, was 
the cause of her illness. Poor, little Jean endured 
an agony as she gazed upon her mother^s face, and 
Mr. Elgin could not be consoled. He fell upon his 
knees by the side of his wife. The generosity of 
his heart only craved at this moment that God 
would grant his dear wife consciousness, and then 
a happy death, if it were His will to take her from 
him. 

His appealing face — ^for his voice was not heard, 
— drew tears from all present. The dying mother 
showed no signs of consciousness. In a whisper 
Mr. Elgin said, — 

''Jean, my darling, awaken the children; take 
them all to your room, and with them pray that 
dear mamma may not die; but if she must, pray 
that her death may be a happy one/' 

This injunction was given in a choking voice. 
Though grieved to leave her mother's side^ Jean 

o 
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obeyed instantly ; and soon through the half -opened 
door the little voices were heard, led by Jean, 

Baying,— 

'^ Lord, heal mamma ! good Jesas, spare ua 

mamma ! ^^ 

The clergyman, who had come, and the two 
physicians, after two hours spent in vainly endea- 
vouring to restore the sufferer to consciousness, at 
length told the husband that there was no hope. 
He quietly slipped out of the room, and found Jean 
with the little ones. 

^^ Jean, darling,^' said he, " there is no hope of 
mamma's recovery. Pray now for the dying.'' 

Jean put her arms around her father's neck and 
wept aloud. '^ Oh no, papa," she said, *^ oh no ! 
I cannot. Let me pray only for the sick. I cannot 
say the dying." 

Mr. Elgin returned to the sick-room, and Jean in 
heart-rending sobs was heard repeating, — 

'^ Heal mamma, Lotd I Lord, heal mamma ! 
Children, say : Lord, heal mamma ! " 

Mrs. Elgin was growing weaker, and her breath- 
ing was more difficult. Her husband was kneeling 
by her. side, and watching every change with an 
. agony which exceeded that of his dying wife. The 
prayers for the departing soul had been finished by 
. the priest, whose tears were streaming from his eyes. 
The whole household, gathered in the sick-room, 
were sobbing aloud. Mrs. Elgin, of a sudden, 
heaved a deep sigh, and looked in her husband's face. 

Grateful for this last flicker of consciousness, in 
a clear and steady tone he said, — 
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"My angel Bose« you are dying. Are you 
resigned ? '^ 

She whispered so faintly that he coald hardly 
hear,— 

" No, dear Frank, not yet. I am not resigned ! ^' 

'' If it be God's will, dear Bose ? '^ he insisted. 

"My dear husband . . . and my darling children,^' 
she whispered. '' Not yef 

The physician motioned to him not to trouble 
her. She fell again into a state of unconsciousness, 
and the most powerful restoratives were again ap- 
plied. Once more she aroused, but only for a time. 
By dawn of day, however, there was hope ; and Mr. 
Elgin whispered to Jean, — 

'^ God has heard your prayers, my darling. I 
think mamma will live.'* 

Reader, do you ask, did she live T Yes, to die a 
thousand deaths. That motherly heart was pierced 
with grief far more bitter than her death would 
have been that night to her dear ones. She had 
not then gained the crown of suffering. 

Mrs. Elgin was unable to leave her room during 
several weeks. Her friends till now had not known 
the extent of their affection for her, nor had she 
known how precious they were to her. Mr. Elgin 
and the children could not speak of that dreadful 
night. He made thanksgivings, and bestowed 
abundant alms in gratitude for his wife's recovery ; 
and Jean and the children continued for months 
and months their thanksgiving prayers. 



2 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Jean enlarges the circle of her studies — What becomes of 
children whose education has been neglected by their 
parents — ^Bose's welcome home — ^A night of pure happi- 
ness — Jean's room. 

Let us peep into Jean's room. Mamma has been 
adding largely to its famiture and ornaments. Here 
are on the table a new set of books, evidently de- 
signed for daily nse ; poems selected from the best 
authors, literary and historical essays, classical his- 
torians. Miss Edgeworth's novels. Goldsmith's '' Vicar 
of Wakefield,'' and biographies of illustrious men 
and women, ancient and modern. 

Here are also albums containing collections of 
fine engravings, some representing the foremost 
galleries of Europe, others the great cathedrals 
and edifices of Italy, France, Spain, and Germany. 
There are also a few gems of statuary. 

So Miss Jean has abundant means both of recrea- 
tion and instruction. Besides, there is a selection 
of French and German authors. So Jean has begun 
the study of modem languages : in good time she 
may become a proficient in them. This is well ; for 
we need in our day well-educated women — women 
able to think soundly^ not unfamiliar with the philo- 
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sophy of hnman life, who know why people ought 
to live virtnonsly^ and how life can be made nsefxd 
and happy. 

Jean has a handsome wardrobe. For she has 
been taught and encouraged to give to this depart- 
ment a good deal of care. Mrs. Elgin allows her 
to follow her own taste in choosing what she wears. 
During her spare moments^ and the time allotted to 
needlework, Jean has made several of these pretty 
night-dresses and embroidered skirts. See how 
well they are made ! Mamma had so often told her 
that all women should be clever with the needle^ 
and know how to do wonders with their fairy 
fingers ! 

And now examine this box, filled with collars, 
cuffs, frills, and pretty ribbons, all embellished or 
embroidered by the little girl's industry : they hint 
at the care with which our young lady likes to adorn 
her little person. We see that Eose understands 
and directs this newborn instinct. She will develope 
it into exquisite self-respect, instead of a mere love 
of dress or display. 

Indeed this instinctive self-respect exists in the 
bosom of all young girls : wise and watchful mothers 
only have to turn it in the right direction. To 
neglect or to repress this instinct, is to lop off from 
the young tree a branch designed by nature to bear 
beautiful flowers and healthful fruits. 

Let us also remark, that although Jean dresses 
with perfect simplicity, she also dresses less like a 
child. 

To parents who give but little thought to girlhood 
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and its reqoirements, these details may appear pur- 
poseless. But I mast be allowed to assure them 
that they are of far more importance than one would 
suppose who had not given this subject serious 
thought. Let any mother among my readers ob- 
serve what becomes of a girl in whom this instinctive 
self-respect has been overlooked or repressed instead 
of being duly cultivated^ and she will see that this 
same girl, in womanhood, will neglect the care of 
her personal appearance as well as many other 
duties. 

The children were very fond of passing an hour 
in Jean's room, examining with their mother and 
oldest sister what Mr. Elgin called '' Jean's Gallery 
of Art." In turning over the albums they were 
often surprised and amused to find detached prints 
relating to horse-races, hunting, fishing, and other 
masculine recreations. These were comical figures 
which Master Frank had cut out of illustrated 
papers, and placed slyly between the leaves, in order 
to create a laugh while mamma and her scholars 
were seriously examining the masterpieces of ancient 
and modem art. And Rose was too wise a mother 
not to wink at these efforts to create amusement 
within her little circle. 

Rose, however, used to turn over carefully the 
sheets of each album, allowing the children to 
examine at their leisure every one of the exquisite 
prints. Then she began to explain, with the descrip- 
tive talent nature had given her, the subject of each 
engraving. Thereby, the subject of every historical 
painting, and the plan and harmony of every great 
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edifice, were brought within reach of these young 
minds, and were fixed in their memory and under- 
standing. To the older children she pointed out 
the principal beauties and merits of each composition, 
a thing which was not without its interest even for 
the younger. 

Thus she helped them all to form a correct taste 
and judgment. 

Little Frank showed a remarkable facility for 
grasping the principles of architecture. He found 
no trouble in recalling the different styles, as well 
as the periods and countries in which they were 
chiefly used. It was quite a play for him in going 
over the Album of Architecture, to point out to his 
brother and sisters the various national styles, and 
to relate with a native enthusiasm several historical 
anecdotes connected with the rise and progress of 
the art of building. 

His boyish imagination would get on fire in 
studying the gorgeous edifices and splendid monu- 
ments of the East. He was looking impatiently 
forward to the day when he could visit these lands. 
This desire was further increased by the study of 
ancient history, over which his mother could throw 
such a romantic light. 

It seemed to the boy the story of a land enchanted. 
Egyptian Thebes, and Nineveh, were to him marvel- 
lous creations. The heroic names which are upper- 
most among the peoples of antiquity, aroused in the 
child^s soul an ardent love of distinguished virtue, 
and the desire of soon reaching man's estate, in 
order to emulate the heroism of the boldest. 
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Thus it was tkat Rose gnided her little iiock 
in their delightful excursions through what they 
fancied Fairy Land^ helping them at each step to 
appreciate the great masterpieces of art as chil- 
dren may. She knew that in after-years their own 
riper judgment would complete the knowledge thus 
gained. 

It is indeed of great importance to draw tlie 
attention of children towards these elevating studies. 
But mothers must be contented to see this taste 
developed slowly. They have only to be careful to 
make their children remark the beauties which are 
met with either in nature or in books^ and to accus- 
tom them to look upon these with a loving eye. 

Keep away from their eyes all that is ugly, or 
that is only calculated to make on their tender 
minds a disagreeable impression. 

I have seen on the table of respectable people 
illustrations which could only gratify the most de- 
praved taste; and these were left where children 
could study them. Among others, I saw life-like 
illustrations on rice-paper of the dreadinl and dia- 
bolical punishments inflicted in China upon criminals. 
What tyrant was born so cruel as to devise or in- 
flict them ? is the question one asks on seeing these 
engravings. But to make and to sell illustrations 
of the agony endured by the wretched victims, is 
simply diabolical. What can we say of those who 
purchase them, and place them on their drawing- 
room tables ? A gross love for the horrible has at 
all times a degrading influence. 

Up to her girlhood Jean had been following a 
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course of geography, which meant more than a know- 
ledge of maps ; of grammar, which did not mean a 
jumble of words impossible to understand ; of his- 
tory ancient and modem, so as to come within the 
capabilities of her memory; of natural history, 
natural philosophy, and of chemistry, — enough to 
give a strong desire to learn more; of English 
literature selected by her mother, which gave a 
taste and love fbr reading; and she had gone 
through a course of practical and theoretical reli- 
gious instruction, as we have seen in the preceding 
pages. 

The natural and supernatural virtues, as we have 
also seen, were daily so harmoniously cultivated and 
developed, from the dawn of reason, as to produce 
perfection of character. 

Indeed, according to the plan of the Creator, Rose 
believed herself obliged to blend in perfect har- 
mony the forces of nature with those of grace in 
the life of her daughter. For God implants the 
germ of grace by the side of the germ of nature in 
the young heart, in order that the Christian mother, 
doing His work, should cultivate and develope them 
both together. 

Mothers who are not competent, from ill-health or 
other causes, to lead their children through these 
arduous paths, should not attempt to be their guides. 
It is very important to be careful in the choice of 
teachers to whom they give over these dear young 
souls. Upon the proper or improper discharge of 
the duties of education will depend the life-long 
happiness and misery of both child and mother. 
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Much of the strengtli and asefnlnesa of woman- 
hood depends upon the proper physical development 
of girlhood. How few mothers and teachers seem 
to understand this vital truth. I have myself 
known fearful examples of premature death in con- 
sequence of a neglect of this truth ; and numberless 
cases of life-long weakness caused by the child's in- 
experience during her school-days^ and the ignorant 
inattention of her teachers and guardians. 

In schools^ as in families^ there are various tem- 
peraments and constitutions. Each of these requires 
its own peculiar care and treatment. No general 
rules can be laid down^ or acted upon without ex- 
ception, and not be injurious in some cases. 

'^ It will require the wisdom of Solomon to train 
children,^' I hear my readers exclaim. 

In girlhood the character often partakes of the 
nature of those around it. Therefore is it of the 
utmost importance that all who surround your child 
should be of the highest type of character. 

A timid and sensitive nature becomes morose 
and reserved if neglected or treated harshly. 

A suspicious and jealous disposition will become 
confiding and generous, if from infancy it is under 
the wise direction of a good mother. 

With judicious restraint and love, a bold and self- 
reliant temper will become modest and obedient. 

Even in babyhood mothers can discover these 
various traits in their children, and thence learn how 
to form them. 

In that bold spirit and quick temper she will find 
the germs of courage and warmth of heart. 
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In the timid she will find talent and humility, 
which will need propping up and encouraging. We 
knew a child who had inherited an intense timidity ; 
his father was much distressed when he saw the 
child, at four years of age, shrinking from the 
presence of every stranger. He said to his wife, 
'* My dear, this boy will be good for nothing, and 
miserable all his life, in spite of his remarkable 
talent.^' Time, however, proved that the mother 
knew how to overcome this defect. 

At twelve years of age the boy was noted for his 
good address and self-possession. At twenty he 
was distinguished among men much his seniors. 
Before he was twenty-five he commanded a regiment. 
His superior officer wrote of him, '' For courage, 
address, pluck, and valour, I have seldom seen his 
equal.'' He was given difficult districts to govern 
in time of war, and had the confidence of all those 
at the head of the government. 

I was acquainted with a case in which the neg- 
lect of the mother produced quite contrary effects. 

A young girl had shown from infancy an excessive 
timidity. Her mother was a beautiful woman, much 
admired in society. She deplored the absence of 
beauty in this her only daughter. The child con- 
stantly heard her parents regretting that she was 
not handsome, and became morbidly sensitive on this 
subject. No one could induce her to leave her 
nurse's side, even when old enough to be a com- 
panion to her mother. The latter was devoted to 
social pleasures, aud lived on their excitement. She 
found it agreeable to be freed from the care of poor 
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Helen, and at liberty to bestow her thonghts on the 
adornment of her own person. 

Helen, left entirely to the indulgence of her shrink- 
ing and morbid sensitiyeness, became, when she 
reached the period of girlhood, what her mother 
thooght " an innocent/' but she reaUy was partiaUy 
idiotic. Sympathy for the child and blame for the 
mother, in which the servants indulged in the for- 
mer's hearing, awakened a sentiment of dislike and 
revenge in Helen, which wrought upon her mind. 
After months of this morbid moodiness, in a fit of 
mental aberration she rushed out of her room, met 
her mother, who was beautifully dressed and leaving 
the house for a ball : quick as lightning she dealt 
her a powerful blow, that afterwards caused the 
mother's death. 

Ifc was a fearful retribution ! 

These are only two of many instances from real 
life which now come up before us. Do they not 
prove the weighty responsibility of the parental 
office? 

I cannot refrain &om giving an example of the 
weakness and over-indulgence of parents in extms-^ 
^9 infamtile disohedience, and in refusing to believe 
that vices take deep root in childhood, 

A man of wealth and wide influence had several 
sons and daughters. The youngest son early showed 
a strong nature, much talent, and great energy. 
Older, he was full of enthusiasm, and wielded over 
others a great influence, which, had it been well 
directed, could have made him a distinguished 
public man. He was left absolutely free to do his 
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own will and to gratify his every desire^ till he was 
seven years old. By this time, his strong nature 
had become a vagabond love of roaming about^ 
doing reckless and outrageoas acts to astonish 
people. His talent was employed in finding cun- 
ning devices to avoid detection in his evil habits. 
His enthusiastic temper and vivid fancy became 
downright untruthfulness in word and deed. His 
influence over others made him an adept in deceiv- 
ing and destroying. 

At twelve years of age he was sent to school, 
where he was idle, mischievous, and insubordinate. 
He was complained of; his father — now his only 
parent — spayed little heed to the account given of 
him, and said the boy was too young to apply him- 
self closely to study, forgetting how diligent he was 
in acquiring every species of evil knowledge. 

He was dismissed, and placed in an academy. 
His father, who was in other respects a wise man, 
said to the superior,— 

" It will destroy my son's pride to doubt him. I 
do not wish him to be watched. It will teach him 
hypocrisy to question him.'' 

Here the boy was also a vagabond, untruthful, 
ignorant, conceited, and revengeful. Before the 
yearly examination he made his escape and went 
home. The weak father would not allow the elder 
brothers and sisters to fiud any fault with him. He 
always insisted that his son '' would turn out all 
right in the end." 

Before he was sixteen years of age, his father's 
heart was crushed by the boy's evif deeds and dis- 
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graceful habits. Every spring in his nature had 
become poisoned by the vices of his childhood. 

The poor father would have been glad could the 
grave have covered both himself and his young 
profligate. The number of the latter's sins went on 
increasing fearfully with his years, until they reached 
nearly all the consummate depravity to be found in 
mature manhood. The murder of his father, whose 
heart he had broken, was the last of his black 
deeds. 

Will not many a soul rise up from its place of 
• punishment on the Great Day, and say to its parents, 
^^ You were the death of my soul ? *' 

These dark pictures, like the handwriting at the 

feast of the Assyrian, are warnings to young mothers. 

We pen them reluctantly, but conscientiously. 

Now we gladly drop the veil over them and turn to 

brighter scenes. 

• 
The Welcome Home. 

*^What shall we do for dear mamma's return, 
papa ? '' said Jean. '' This is the first time she has 
been a week absent from us. And, oh, how very 
lonely we have been ! '^ 

'' Yes ! '' " Yes ! " " Yes ! '' said Ida, Frank, 
and Rosette in one voice \ while little Philip looked 
up into his father's face, ready to cry. 
. " You little rogues,^' replied Mr. Elgin, pretend- 
ing to be angry; " am I nobody at home, that you 
are so lonely ? '* 

"Oh, no, no ! '' screamed the little ones. And in 
a moment he was surrounded, kissed, hugged, and 
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nearly suffocated. All the time, the good hasband 
was feeUng far more keenly than could his children 
the void created by Mrs. Elgin's absence. The sun- 
shine which always filled, when she was present, 
every nook and corner of his home, had departed 
with her. 

'* No, indeed, dear, dear papa,'' said Jean, stand- 
ing by his side and putting one arm round his neck. 
'^ You are a great deal left at home. But without 
dear mamma we are all very lonely.'' 

'^ When mamma is here, papa is a great deal," said 
Frank. " But he is not himself at all, when she 
is away. Now, papa, you know you are not." 

Whereupon Phihp, who was on Mr. Elgin's lap, 
was quickly set down upon the floor, Ida was pushed 
gently aside, and Jean felt her arm jerked away 
from her father's neck. 

" I'll show you what I am, sir," said he, chasing 
little Prank all around the room, while the laughter, 
and tumbling and scampering of the girls, made 
such a frolic, that Bosette danced up and down with 
delight. At last Frank was caught, and made to 
say that papa was of some account in a race, and 
had strength enough in his hand, for he rolled Frank 
around like a ball, till the latter cried out, '^ Con-, 
quered, sir ! " Out of breath from exercise and 
laughter, the father sat down in their midst, and 
talked over what could be done to honour the return 
of theii* mother. 

A great many things quite impossible to carry 
out were suggested, which Jean's wise little head 
declared to be impracticable. But her good 
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father's overflowing heart gave some orders, to 
which he would put up with no opposition. When 
Mrs. Elgin was at home, the entire management 
of every detail of housekeeping was left to her. 
He thought her incomparable; while some others, 
like Sophy Ford, who found so much hospitality and 
plenty in Rosens house, called her extravagant. 
Mr. Elgin, therefore, was a novice in housekeeping. 
No wonder that Jean laughed at some of his orders, 
for Jean had already learned not a little of domestic 
economy. 

With paper and pencil in her hand, seating her- 
self coaxingly by her father's side, she said, — 

*' Now, children dear, be quiet. Papa and I will 
make our arrangements for mamma's welcome ; and 
you shall all help to — '' 

" Order plenty of cake ! '' interrupted Frank. 

'^ Keep quiet, Frank,'* said Ida. *' We must have 
this settled." 

" We, we I Papa, Ida says w;e, as if you and Jean 
and she were to arrange everything ! " 

Ida, at all times good-natured, smiled, and gave 
her reply with a love-pull at Frank's ear. 

Then Mr. Elgin said,— 

'' Children, listen to Jean and me." 

The little tongues were silent in a moment. 

*' Tour mamma's letter this morning tells me that 
on Wednesday at midnight she will reach home. 
To-morrow and Wednesday you will have time to 
prepare." 

^' Let us dress the house in garlands I " said 
Jean. 
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" Oh, yes, yes ! '* chimed in all the little ones, 
clapping their hands. 

'^And I shall get the evergreens,*' said little 
Prank. 

" I shall get out my Christmas box of flowers," 
added Ida. 

Bosette joined in the chorus with, — 

** I shall put my wax doll on the sofa, and let her 
see mamma come home." 

" Your thought of the garlands, my dear Jean, is 
a good one," said Mr. Elgin. " I shall send you 
gilded letters from a shop, and banners with Wel- 
come Home on them. Have plenty of lights every- 
where, my dear, on every table, in every room. Fill 
the brackets. I want the front window illuminated 
from top to bottom.'* 

** Yes, papa, yes," answered Jean. 

'* And plenty of light in the hall. Your mamma 
must be made welcome. You will attend to all this, 
my darling Jean ? ** 

•* Yes, dear papa : everything shall look beautiful. 
Mamma shall see how we love her.** 

'' And, darling,** added the good man, deligtted 
with his own idea, " we must have a right royal 
supper.*' 

*^ Yes, yes,** called out Frank junior. '^ A right 
royal supper /or us all." 

This outburst called forth much laughter, and a 
wise admonition from Ida, accompanied by a love- 
pull at his ear, for interrupting papa. 

" We must make the dining-room look beautiful,** 
said Jean. 

p 
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*^ And the supper excellent ! '' put in her brother. 

" And as bountiful a table," said her father^ " as 
ever was laid for a queen. We must have tea, coffee, 
roast fowl, boiled turkey, tongue, hot cakes — aplenty 
of cake — ^your mamma is very fond of cake." 

'' Papa, it will be midnight ; find do you think 
mamma will care to eat much after midnight?^' 
asked the little housekeeper. 

" No matter ! Have several kinds of cake^ my 
dear.^' 

Little Frank clapped his hands and laughed. 

'^ And jelly, and plum-sweetmeats. Your mamma 
is very fond of them," continued the grave magis- 
trate. '* And a large jug of whisky punch.'' 

'* Papa ! " exclaimed Jean, '^ mamma never takes 
punch. Will it not be wasted ? " 

''No matter, Jean darling. Your mamma is 
coming home. We must give her a welcome. There 
is not another such a little mother in the world ! '' 

''Yes, dear papa; we know it. But will there 
not be very little taken at that late hour ? " 

"And, Jean," continued her father, not heeding 
her remonstrance, " tell Deborah to have a hot fri- 
cassee of chicken, and a salad. And I remember 
now she is very fond of whipped cream {syllabub).'' 

" Don't you think, papa, that will do ? '* said Jean 
laughing, while she warmly embraced the great- 
souled man. 

He began afresh with his orders, when she called 
out, — 

" Oh, no more, papa ! What you have told me, 
I shall remember. No more, or I shall forget it all." 
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Mr. Elgin lay back in his arm-chair^ and joined in 
the loud laughter. 

Little Philip had fallen asleep in his father's arms ; 
Mary was called to take him. Jean, however, fol- 
lowed the nurse, to see the child safely in bed after 
undressing him herself. For she feared that havLT)g 
heard that evening so much about his mother the 
child would cry for her. 

The tender-hearted, motherly little Jean then 
returned to the parlour, to sing for her father, who 
was passionately fond of her voice. After the music, 
a game between Ida and Frank was played, during 
which there was a good deal of pleasant bantering. 
Rosette's hour for sleepy time came, and she said 
good night. An hour latter the little band broke 
up, and went to dreamland. 

The next day, what activity there was in this bee- 
hive ! what pleasure in their work ! what delight in 
the anticipation of mamma's return, of the meeting, 
and their showing her how glad they were to be 
together again ! Ah ! how such scenes lift up the 
heart! 

By Wednesday night the house was decorated 
more beautifully than Mr. Elgin could have expected. 
He was pleased with everything, and counted the 
moments till the dear one came. 

Mrs. Elgin had gone to visit her mother-in-law, 
to present to that lady a newly-come bride, who had 
married her near relative. Mr. Elgin and the chil- 
dren knew that Eose had made a great sacrifice in 
performing this act of kindness. 

It was a stormy night, and Rose was glad to 

p 2 
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think that another half-hoor wonld biing her to the 
station and to her husband's side. 

" Poor fellow ! '* she thought^ '' ihe train is two 
hours behind time ; he must be weary and cold/' 

They met, grateful that no accident had befallen 
either during their separation. It needed but few 
words to express their joy. 

'^ AU well ? '' asked Rose. 

'* All well, and up to meet you," answered he. 

" Oh, not the little ones ! " said the mother. 

" Yes, all; and wide awake, too ! '' 

" The dear children ! " she replied. '' Oh I how 
long this week has been to me." 

They reached the house. 
What has happened, my dear V asked Mrs. Elgin. 
Why ? '' inquired he. 

What has happened, to have the house illumi' 
nated at midnight V 

" It is for your return, my friend,'' he said ; and 
both alighted from the carriage. Rose iu wonder and 
Frank as happy as man could be. 

The door was opened. In the hall was an arch 
of evergreens with a Welcome Home in gold letters. 
Over the doors into the reception-room and parlour 
were like arches. Across the parlour was an arch 
of green wreaths and flowers, and the room was 
brilliantly lighted. The children's delight was up- 
roarious; tKey were so enraptured to see their 
mother, so amused and happy to read in her face 
the wonder she felt at these preparations. After the 
first welcome had beea given all round and Rose had 
stopped to admire everything, " Will you not take a 
cup of tea or coffee now, dear mamma ? " asked Jean* 
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*'I will, my dear, if you have it; though it is 
rather late to expect it," Mrs. Elgin said. There 
was a hiding of little faces thereupon and smothered 
laughter, while all followed the happy mother to the 
dining-room. It was ablaze with light. A long 
table was laid out with the daintiest of linen and 
cut glass, groaning beneath its load of good things. 
And by a blazing fire in the grate steamed a huge 
bowl of punch. 

Rose looked at her husband, who burst into a loud 
laugh. *'5o like you, Prank,'* was all she could 
say, while tears of joy filled her eyes. 

She laughed with the children at the quantity of 
everything. 

*^ What a lot the poor will have to-morrow ! " 
said little Frank. 

*'Yes,'' replied Jean, "that is the way to wel- 
come mamma : feasting ourselves, and making the 
poor feast too." 

Do you think, reader, that Mr. Elgin was wasteful 
in providing such a banquet? Oh, no. Not a 
crumb of it all was lost. It nourished and fed the 
heart of that wife many, many years after he was 
gone and she was left to live on its sweet memory. 
Jean and little Frank are also gone ; and that feast 
still feeds Rose's hungry heart. 

Oh ! give your children all the heart-food you'can 
with these joys of home life. They are a part of the 
bread which strengthens girlhood, and thereby is 
the best preparation for brave and heroic woman- 
hood. I beg of you to give out bountifully the 
warmth of this home sunshine. Let it fill the whole 
house. 
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Youth is bat a brief season. It needs all the 
pleasure, hope and joy you can give it. 

Do not check children's pleasant anticipations by 
your sad forebodings. Let them see and believe that 
all things are beautiful^ so long as their pure eyes 
so behold them. Disappointment, sorrow, and regret 
will come to them all too soon. If possible, let them 
bear with them into the storms of life the memory of 
a happy childhood. Cultivate within your home- 
circle love in all its forms. It is the surest way to 
make women good and brave. 

I knew a woman who performed seemingly im- 
possible things under diflSculties; and when she 
was asked how she could achieve them, replied, "I 
could do almost anything my heart desired, which 
was of benefit to others or myself, because' I lived 
in an atmosphere of love.'' I have also known women 
of great force of character, of great talent and 
energy, who were paralyzed because they could not 
live in such an atmosphere. 

There is much in the life of Mr. and Mrs. Elgin 
which we have not had space to describe — many 
hours of doubt, fear, danger, and care, such as are 
inevitable here below — days of anxiety in the 
father's professional career; but love shone above 
and around this dwelling, and preserved within it re- 
ligion, peace, resignation, and contentment. So we 
find it on this closing night of the welcome home; 
a nest in which the parent-birds and their birdlings 
are songful and blissful. Would that we could let 
you think it 'was never torn ruthlessly from he 
branch, to lie empty on the cold ground. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

A consultation — Joe Ford's misfortunes— His visit to the 
Elgin mansion — The mystery remains unsolved. 

After sealing the last dooument in an important 
law case, and bidding one of his clerks to deliver it 
to the opposite counsel, Mr. Elgin was prevented 
from setting out for his home by the entrance of 
Joe Ford into his office, 

*^ What is the matter, my dear Joe ? You are ill ! 
you are ill ! '^ said the lawyer, pointing to a chair 
near him. 

" Never was better in my life. Confound it ! 
that's what Sophy says to me every time I go into 
my house/^ said Mr. Ford, flinging himself into the 
chair. *^ It is enough to drive a man mad to be 
told that he is dying, that he is ghastly, that he is 
insane. I have come to you, Frank, for consola- 
tion. I see yotf are ready to go ; let me go home 
with you. Let me sit by your fireside. If I see you 
happy, I'll believe that this world is not all a hell. 
Let me see your wife and children, and I'll believe 
that all women and children are not sent to men to 
be their tormentors. But what am I saying? I 
trust you, old fellow ] we all trust you. What a 
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wretclied man I must be to open my heart in this 
way. Don't mind me, old chum/' 

Big drops of perspiration stood on the poor man's 
forehead. Wiping them away, he asked, — 

" May I go home with you to-night, Frank ? I 
most have a night's rest. I have not slept in a 
week/' 

'' Certainly, dear Joe ; come. Mrs. Elgin will 
piake you most welcome, and will cheer you." 

Poor Joe wept like a child for a few moments. 
Frank, from delicacy, refrained from asking any 
questions, endeavouring to interest his poor friend 
in other questions. It was useless, however. Mr. 
Ford would only repeat, " Let me see your fireside, 
and I'll believe this is not hell we are bom to live 

Joe's arm under his own, he said, in a comforting 
tone, — 

" Come, come, Joe ; this is only morbidness. The 
world is not so dark as it seems to you now. You 
have been over-anxious and over-worked in business. 
Take a few weeks' rest and you will be all right." 

'' Work ! work ! " replied Mr. Ford. " Why, I 
have not done a day's thinking in my office for 
weeks. I have let everything go into Arnold's 
hands. You know my nephew Arnold? The 
biggest rascal in all — . Well, he has had his own 
time and his own way for weeks. I have put away 
a hundred thousand for Sophy and our little girl. 
I don't care if everything else goes to — . Frank, I 
shall never get over the loss of my son.^ 
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'' Here we are at my door/' said Mr. Elgin. 
'^ Joe, I sliall ask it as a favour that you do not 
speak of your aflFairs before Mrs. Elgin. It is better 
for you to have an evening without talking of 
them.'* 

" Yes, yes ! '^ replied the other. 

The door was opened. How bright it looked 
inside to the poor soul-sick man ! The good wife 
welcomed both heartily. The children all came, 
round papa, laughing and clinging to him. The 
picture was so delightful, that Joe could not enjoy 
it unmoved. 

He went to the window and looked out, to have 
an excuse for wiping his eyes. His own dark home 
came before his mind, and its desolation seemed 
intensified by the side of this other home-scene. 
Prank took the opportunity to whisper to Rose, — 

" I think poor Joe is ill. He must not be allowed 
to go home to-night. Be as kind to him as possible, 
my dear.^' 

The dining-room door was opened, and dinner was 
announced. 

The table to-night would have cheered the most 
disconsolate. The mother at its head was the 
picture of happiness, which beamed in her bright 
countenance. Beside her sat Jean, in all the 
beauty of her innocent girlhood. On the opposite 
side sat the wise Ida, with lovely auburn hair, and 
large dark-brown eyes deep with intellectual light. 
Nearer was the quiet rogue Rosette, the picture of 
sense and good-nature, who drank in all that was 
said around her. Frank junior, flowing over with 
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his boyish vitality^ was casting looks towards Ida, 
intended to npset her gravity ; but a glance from 
his mother recalled him to the remembrance of the 
respect due to their visitor. 

The conversation around the table was lively and 
entertaining. After dinner they returned to the 
drawing-room, where cofiFee was served ; and then 
Mrs. Elgin and Jean sang together some of Mr. 
Elgin's favourite duets, with some charming ballads. 
Jean's voice was so touching and sympathetic that 
no one could hear her sing ''The last Rose of 
Summer/' or " Auld Robin Gray,'' without emotion. 
But in cheerful music she awakened every joyous 
chord in one's nature ; each listener's face was aglow 
with sympathy. 

On this occasion, after she had finished the ''Bird 
Song," Joe sprang from his chair and cried out, — 

" How beautiful ! Why, my dear child, you 
could raise the dead with such music. Ton could 
drive away devils. Now, Mrs. Elgin, ycm must siug 
again, I beg." 

" What shall I sing, Frank? " asked Rose. 

" My favourite,'' he answered, " is ' The Captive 
Knight,' one of Mrs. Hemans' beautiful ballads." 

Mrs. Elgin sang this story of the knight, who, 
imprisoned in a Saracen hill-fort, is one day Ufted 
out of his despair by the sounds of an advancing 
Christian host. Their clarions echo among the sur- 
rounding hills. He calls to them aloud to hear and 
release him. They come quite near his prison. 
Again and again he calls to the clarions to cease and 
allow his appeal to be heard. It is all in vaiu. 
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His voice is not heard amid the din ; and the host 
has passed hj, leaving the captive to die^ forsaken 
and despairing. 

The ballad was sang with so mach expression 
that for several moments no one spoke. The sound 
of the retreating horsemen still hngered in the 
Usteners' ears, as well as the wail of the despairing 
knight. 

" That^s it ! '' exclaimed Mr. Ford, springing to 
his feet and wringing his hands. " That's it. Pray 
sing it again. That's the sound. That's despair I '* 

'' My dear, this will never do,'' said Mr. Elgin to 
his wife. " It was very thoughtless in me to ask 
for this song." 

'^ No, no ! I like it. She knows it ! " said Mr. 
Ford, much excited. 

Mr. Elgin gave a significant glance towards the 
piano, which his wife understood, and she struck 
the keys in the tones of — 

Life is but a strife, 'tis a bubble, 'tis a dream ; 

Han is but a little boat that paddles down the stream. 

When we sail with the gale, we're oft inclined to veer ; 

But when judgment takes the helm, through life we'll gaily steer. 

And so the joyous rhythm went on. Before the 
fourth verse was concluded children and all had 
joined in the chorus, and, in spite of himself, Mr. 
Ford was brought back to a cheerful mood. 

^' May we have our dance ? " whispered Bosette 
to her mother. 

Mr. Ford overheard the request, and answered, — 

'' Yes, yes, do have your'dance. Let me see it 
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alL I love to see dancing. Miss Jean^ ¥nll yon 
dance with me/' 

Jean looked at her father^ who took her hand and 
led her to Mr. Ford, and they took their places on 
the floor. Little Frank and Ida stood opposite. 
Mr. Elgin said he and Rosette would take one side 
place if Jean and Mr. Ford would do double duty. 

Mrs. Elgin played a lively set of quadrilles ; and 
what a merry dance it was ! Every cheek was aglow, 
and when it was ended there prevailed a healthful 
good-humour which promised no headaches on the 
morrow. 

''Upon my word/' said Mr. Ford, ''I never 
expected to dance again in this way. My little 
partner is a delightful dancer. One can see how 
the music inspires her." 

Mr. Elgin was glad to see a calmer state of mind 
in his old friend. After a little rest, Frank junior 
insisted that his father and Jean should dance their 
Irish jig, which he thought excelled all others. 
Rose added her influence, and struck up one of those 
inspiriting quick movements which lift people off 
their feet. Jean walked into the middle of the 
room, putting her arms akimbo, and looking 
bewitchingly coaxing. She invited her partner by 
a low courtesy to come and join her. Mr. Elgin 
laughed, and advanced with sliding step, bowing 
before her. And then began the quickest and the 
merriest double and treble step, so rapid that Jean's 
little feet, in her pretty kid slippers, could hardly 
be seen. Sometimes turning quickly away from 
her partner in a graceful sweep, she would suddenly 
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advance with coquettish slides, holding oat her hands 
to tempt him to turn her. Finally, with roguish 
vivacity (motioning to her mother to increase the 
rapidity of the music) she danced before her partner 
with every variety of step, to challenge him to keep 
it going longer than she could. The children 
applauded. Jean grew more and more rapid and 
captivating in her movements without the least 
appearance of fatigue, till her father, owning him- 
self beaten, caught her up in his arms, and carried 
her to a seat on the sofa. 

The children presently rose from their seats 
without being told to do so, they knew their hour 
had come, walked to their mother and father, 
kissed them good-night, and received their '' God 
bless you, my child.'' Then, with the self-posses- 
sion of well-bred children, they gracefully bowed 
and shook hands with Mr. Ford, bade him good- 
night, and retired, Jean leading the way. She was 
allowed to sit up later in her room, where, before 
retiring, she read over the next day's lessons, and 
made her religious meditations and prayers. 

When the children had gone Mr. Ford said to 
Mrs. Elgin, — 

*' Will you tell me how you have made such a 
heaven out of the same world, when I have made 
a hell for myself?" 

Bose started at the question, and hardly knew 
what to say. Mr. Elgin, seeing his wife's hesita- 
tion, answered, — 

'' It is a long story, Joe. It has been built 
stone by stone, and cemented by love." 
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It is not finiahed yet/' added Mr. Ford. 
Oh I I hope not/' said Mrs. El^n. 

Wishing to change the subject, she nnfortanately 
asked it Sophy was well, and if the new treatment 
of the homoeopathic physician had benefited little 
ElHe. 

Mr. Ford sprang from his chair and walked 
rapidly up and down the room, wringing his 
hands and sighing painfully. Mr. Elgin was 
troubled, and Rose, utterly amazed, could not 
imagined what had happened. The wretched man 
held one hand to his heart, pressing it with all his 
strength ; as soon as he could speak, he turned to 
Mrs. Elgin, and said in the most heartrending 
tones, — 

'' Mrs. Elgin, my home, such as it was, is turned 
into a cold, dark den, where I must live alone, and 
see on the walls all kinds of loathsome creeping 
things, and on the floors rats and serpents, filling 
the place with slime where I must sit and sleep.'' 

Rose put her hands to her ears and cried out, — 

" Oh 1 Frank, what does he mean f Surely, 
Mr. Ford, you are ill, you are mad ! " 

*^ Just what I have heard from Sophy days and 
days, and months and months. If I am mad, she 
has made me so. Have I been mad in your house 
to-night ? " 

"Pray, Mr. Ford, calm yourself/' said Mrs. 
Elgin. 

" Joe," said her husband, " come with me." 

Taking him by the arm, he endeavoured to lead 
his poor friend out of the room. 
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'' For heaven's sake, if there be a heaven, don't 
turn a poor devil like me . out« Let me stay here 
to-night I '' 

'' You shall/' replied Mr. Elgin. '' Come with 
me now. Mrs. Elgin has had yoor room prepared. 
Come, old Joe, come; we are boys again." 

Mr. Elgin led the despairing man to his room. 

'' Oh ! how comfortable this is ! " he exclaimed. 
''There are no snakes, no serpents, no crawling 
things here." 

'' Not one," replied his friend, taming towards 
the canopied bed, which was delightfully inviting. 
He asked Joe to be allowed to assist him in pre- 
paring for a good night's rest. A fine linen night- 
shirt lay at the foot of the bed, and a comfortable 
dressing-gown on a chair by its side. 

'' Does your wife make such things as these for 
you ? " asked Joe. " Sophy would let me go to 
rags before she would do it." 

Clutching Frank's arm with a powerful grip, he 
said in a loud, hoarse whisper,— 

'' Frank, Sophy has left me, and has taken Ellie 
with her." 

'' Oh, I say, Joe, do not tell me to-night. To- 
morrow will do. Come now, dear old boy, you are 
ill Ton must rest to-night. Go to bed now, and I 
shall ask Mrs. Elgin what you can take to quiet 
your nerves." 

'' There is only one cure," said Joe, " death ! Let 
me alone, and I'll die ! " 

It was some time before Mr. Elgin could quiet 
his poor friend sufl&ciently to leave him. When he 
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could do BO, he arranged with Rose tliat he would 
sleep in the room noar at hand, in order to hear the 
least sound from the sick man. Towards daylight 
Mr. Elgin fell into a deep slumber, for Joe had 
been restless and kept him awake all nighty walking 
about the room when wakeful, and talking aloud in 
the wildest manner when asleep. As soon as Mr. 
Elgin awoke he went softly to Joe's room, before 
any one was up in the house, and found he had 
gone. 

It was decided to say nothing of these occur- 
rences. He might be insane, and only fancy that 
Sophy had left hiuL 

That day Mr. Elgin sent a messenger from his 
office to Mr. Ford's house, to inquire if he could 
see him, and also to ask about^ the health of Mr& 
Ford and her daughter. 

''Mr. Ford had gone on business out of town; 
Mrs. Ford and her daughter had gone to visit Mrs. 
Ford's parents," was the answer returned. 

So the mystery was yet unsolved. 

Mr. Elgin sent a note to his wife, cautioning 
her to be utterly silent on the subject, if any 
gossip should arise among friends ; and should Mrs. 
Elgin be questioned about what she knew, she 
should know nothing. Both she and her husband 
were extremely careful at all times to avoid being 
drawn into uncharitable conversation concerning 
the neighbours' affairs or conduct. Consequently 
it was the habit of their visitors to reserve their 
scandals for other ears. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE LAKE. 

Summer and its recreations — Autumn and its Shadows- 
Expectations and disappointments. 

SuMMER-TiMB, during which Mr. Elgin always took 
a vacation in the country, came at length for him 
and for other weary toilers in the city. 

He chose for himself and his family one of the 
least tyrannical places of public resort, where they 
should not be tied down by the undue restraints of 
custom and where they could derive benefit from 
walks and drives and free life in the open air. 

It was a little hamlet on the border of a beautiful 
lake, where a few public-spirited and far-seeing men 
had united to build hotels for summer visitors. 
In the middle of the lake was an island, a mile or 
two in length and half a mile broad, which was one 
great sloping hill, wooded from the water's edge to 
the top and affording most delightful picnic grounds. 

The lake, during the summer months, was one 
unruffled sheet of crystal, upon which a hundred 
little row-boats danced, decked with gay flags and 
fitted with canopies and cushioned seats. 

Mr. Elgin had a beautiful little craft of this kind, 
which he named after a book written by Rose ; and 

<4 
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in this boat he delighted to spend hoars together 
with his wife and children* It was six-oared. He 
with Jean and Ida — or Jean, Ida, and Frank — ^wonld 
ply the oars, Bose sitting in the stem, steering. 
It was her wish that the children shonld learn to 
row, believing this to be both a healthful and a 
pleasant exercise. For years afterwards, however, 
the children, among other jokes which became pro- 
verbs in the family, had a standing one against 
their mother. Whenever any of the little rowers 
showed signs of weariness, or any disinclination 
towards taking the morning or evening air on the 
lake, Mrs« Elgin would say, '^But, children, this 
rowing is delightful. Bowing is an excellent 
exercise ! ^' 

Ouce at home in the city, let any of the family 
propose a labour in which they did not intend to 
share themselves, there was forthwith a laugh, and, 
*' Oh ! yes, my dear, rowing is an exceUent exer- 
cise I '^ 

It was the custom whenever thirty or forty of 
these boats were out together on the water on 
moonlit nights, gliding over the lake with their 
coloured lanterns and gay trappings, for the hotel- 
folk to promenade on the beach. These groups 
were greeted by the passing boats with song after 
song, all the crews joining in the chorus. This 
had a charming effect. But in no one of the gay 
craft was there such a variety of songs as in Mr. 
Elgin's boat — father, mother, and all, joining in the 
singing, and Jean's voice ringing over the lake 
^ith marvellous sweetness and power. For Jean 
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was now fourteen years of age. She was usually 
called upon to sing^ the other boats forming a circle 
roond the ''Mary Staunton/' and whenever there 
was a chorus to the song^ taking it up and making 
the hills re-echo to the joyous sounds. Then the 
crowd on the beach would applaud^ and call out for 
more. 

During the day, pleasant parties rambled over 
the island, climbing the hill and wandering beneath 
the cool shade of the great forest-trees. Mr. and 
Mrs. Elgin found especial enjoyment in reclining 
upon the green sod beneath their lordly branches. 
This life was as much a part of their children's 
education, as necessary a part, indeed, as the more 
retired and severe study at home during the proper 
seasons. It gave them the habit of associating with 
people outside of their own family, and taught them 
ihe grcuces bfleindness, which Rose was most particular 
to cultivate in her dear ones. These graces of 
kindness are what are usually called good society 
manners. But Bose had so cultivated them in her 
home that brother was as kind to sister, and sister 
to brother, and sister to sister, and as particular in 
never contradicting another without apology, never 
to forget one towards the others the little cere- 
monies which embellish life, as they were to 
strangers. Therefore this intercourse with fche 
world outside only taught them the habit of as- 
sociating with a crowd and doing in proper season 
and in a proper way what belouged to good society. 

Mr. and Mrs. Elgin were at all times polite to 
every one, but they were intimate only with those 

Q 2 
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who were in every way their equals or superiors in 
position. Both had from their birth moyed only in 
the best social circle^ which recognized as belonging 
to it more than wealth could bring, and which did 
not require great wealth as a support to its ranks. 

It is a serious mistake for women of education to 
give up daily study when they become wives and 
mothers. It is then more than ever necessary that 
they should gather all the wisdom, and acquire all 
the mental accomplishments and adornments, within 
their reach. Much wisdom is needed to brave the 
vicissitudes of fortune. Culture is a resource in 
trial and desolation ; books become companions 
when friends desert us. In prosperity, knowledge 
is a power more influential than that of princes or 
the sword. Mothers, study, and teach your children 
to love study, for wisdom's sake, not for worldly 
fame. 

During the heat of the day while at the lake 
Mrs. Elgin and the children were employed in 
reading and sewing. Jean and Ida, in turn, read 
aloud, Mrs Elgin embroidered, and Rosette was 
making a wardrobe for a doll ; this kept the little 
rogue pleasantly employed for an hour or two each 
day, and taught her to cut and fit. 

They were reading aloud one of Miss Bdgeworth's 
novels, " Helen,'' and found it very interesting. It is 
a book which we recommend to every mother and 
daughter. Frank junior listened patiently, but 
he was fonder of stories of travel and war, and 
adventures in newly explored legions. 

Little Philip was old enough to manifest his 
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livings and dislikes. He \vas retiring^ gentle^ and 
fond of quiet enjoyment, yet of a strong will. He 
kad a keen sense of right, and loved to follow it. 
The two boys, opposite in character, needed different 
methods in their training. Frank needed encourage- 
ment to a certain extent, to enable him to overcome 
a shyness or diffidence inconsistent with other 
traits in his character ; and this often puzzled his 
mother. He sometimes needed repressing, in order 
to prevent his natural enthusiasm from running 
away with his judgment. His quickness in learning 
was in danger of giving him idle habits, for though 
younger than Ida, he could learn a lesson in half 
the time she spent upon it. Prank was genial, 
jovial, witty, and invariably amiable. Philip was 
docile, of a loving disposition, winning, and high- 
toned. . He needed encouragement, too, for there 
was a touch of pensiveness about him that needed 
to be watched or it would embitter his life at a later 
period. He was gifted with a wonderful variety 
and versatility of talents. 

Prom these examples mothers will see the various 
dispositions found in this family, and how impossible 
it was to adopt beneficially one set of rules for the 
government of all. You must study your children's 
natures, as you would climates, and give to each 
what it requires. 

You have now seen how Bose learned the 
/* alphabet of that Chinese manuscript,*' of which 
she felt so great a dread when we were first in- 
troduced to her. We find her now understanding 
every shade of temperament in every one of her 
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cbildren^ and these different shades she has managed 
to blend into one exquisite harmony. 

Jean^ as we have already said^ is no longer in the 
season of childhood^ when there is only care for to- 
day, when to-morrow is only a repetition of to-day, 
and the mind knows nothing of the anxieties of the 
fature. Happy season ! Her sky is no longer a 
beantiinl floor upon which heaven rests; it is 
myriads of worlds, the mystery of mysteries. 

The illusion in which she belieyed, of jewels and 
gold and silver to be found at the ends of the 
rainbow where it touched the earth, has melted 
away, and left her in an unknown land of infinite 
marvels. That fairies by moonlight fill every 
wooded glen, is no longer an article of her faith. 
She awoke from these dreams on the dawn of her 
girlhood — ^how, she knew not. Now she feels less 
for to day, and more for what must be accomplished 
to-morrow. She has learned for the first time that 
every moment of our existence contains a some- 
thing from which must come good or evil for the 
future; and with this knowledge comes a new 
virtue — ambition to gather for that fixture what- 
ever will make it happier. 

This new spring or source from which so much is 
drawn, is not as well understood by parents and 
teachers as it should be. In childhood there is a 
conscioDsness of dependence that keeps a natural 
restraint apon the will, and makes it submit to 
guidance. In the birth of girlhood comes ambition, 
which is at once a sense of self-reliance, self-will, 
and a desire of action, unknown in childhood. At 
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this critical period see that this tiny shoot of ambi- 
bition is propped up and directed aright. If it be 
allowed to tarn downward to earthy towards self-love, 
vanity, pride of intellect, and pride of life, it be- 
comes pernicious and debasing, and ends by destroy- 
ing the better nature of woman. 

In girlhood the heart and mind open naturally 
to good influences. Everythiog during girlhood 
takes a distinct form in the character ; and all such 
forms last. They are at first outlines of what must 
afterwards be filled in; but these outlines of 
beauty or deformity are deeply engraven, and it 
will be difficult, if not impossible, to obliterate 
them. Mother, be careful to give your daughter 
all the forms of beauty in her girlhood. These are 
the forms which she must retain during woman- 
hood. Can you not, if you look back and reflect^ 
see that your own figure, which became in woman- 
hood more complete, was sketched in girlhood, and 
remained afterward as then outlined ? 

*' A picnic ! a picnic, girls ! '' said Prank junior, 
bursting into the room where Jean, Ida, Rosette, 
and Philip, were sitting with their mother. Mrs. 
Elgin was making some costumes for tableaux, 
destined for au evening's pleasure at the neigh- 
bouring hotel. The managers of this entertainment 
had urged Mrs. Elgin to allow Jean to take the 
part of Joan of Arc in her death-scene. 

'^ Her figure and face would be so beautiful in 
it ! '^ said Mrs. Howell. 

But Mrs. Elgin rarely allowed her children to 
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act in private theatricals or tableaux^ except at 
home. There were many reasons why it was better 
to object than to yield. It obliged them to act 
parts with striaingers^ to have no voice in the selec- 
tion of the plays^ and often occasioned ill-feeling 
and jealousy. The greatest of her objections was 
the danger of its creating a desire for public ap- 
plause. Her own delightful home entertainments 
were got up solely to instruct the children^ and to 
afford pleasure to the home circle. 

'' Mamma^ may we all go to the picnic on the 
island to-morrow ? ^' asked Prank. 

'' We shall see/' replied his mother. ^^ I think 
your papa only went to town for a day or two, and 
if he returns to-night I see no reason why we can- 
not join the party. Who are going ? '^ 

"All the best people from Gregory's,*' replied 
the boy, quite excited. ''And they say the boys 
are to have a grand time over there. Every one 
is going to have his own way of taking part in 
the amusement.'' 

'* A kind of carnival ? " said Ida. 

'' If you choose to call it so," said Prank. *' But 
I had a different idea of a carnival. We cannot 
go on horseback over that hiU of thick woods." 

Ida laughed at Prank's criticism, but still insisted 
that there could be a carnival without a cavalcade. 

'' What are you going to do, Prank f " asked 
Jean. 

''I have it all planned in my mind. But wait 
and see," he replied, giving his sister a sly look. 

The groups of boys and girls who gathered on 
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the lawn sloping down to the lake were that even- 
ing in high glee at the anticipated picnic. Prank 
was a central figure in one circle, from which 
issued such roars of laughter that a crowd was soon 
gathered around it. But all that these outsiders 
could learn was that some minstrels of extraordi- 
nary ability and originality would be seen and 
heard on the island the following day. 

But alas ! children, like their elders, must have 
disappointments. Mrs. Elgin received a letter 
from her husband informing her that he was 
unavoidably detained in town, and as the season 
was pretty far advanced, he thought it better 
that the family should immediately return home. 

''I think it best, my dear Rose,*^ he wrote, 
"to give you also another reason for returning. 
Poor Mrs. Walton is seriously ill, dangerously so. 
She has expressed a wish to see you and the 
children. The dear woman was taken suddenly 
much worse after we left for the country, and 
has been failing ever since. I know what a con- 
solation you and Jean will be to her in her last 
illness. So, my dear, if you think well of it, come 
at once ; I shall give you a warm welcome. '^ 

The children gathered round Mrs. Elgin to hear 
if papa was coming. Before the letter was ended 
there was one thought, one desire in their hearts 
— to return quickly and see their dear old friend. 
They were all in tears. For Mrs. Walton had 
from their infancy been as kind and as fond of 
them as any but a mother could be. They were 
sincerely grieved by this unexpected news. Not 
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one of them had a desire to reinain longer, though 
the place was so attractive^ and the coming week 
promised so many pleasares. 

The following night they were all at home again. 
Deborah^ the cook^ and John^ her husband^ are still 
faithful servants ; Mary is delicate and consumptive^ 
but keeps her old place. There is a new chamber- 
maid^ lately arrived &om Ireland. Jean and Ida en- 
deavoured to comfort her in her home-sickness, writ- 
ing her letters to the friends at home. Bessie declared 
that the only way these letters could be understood 
by her family was to use precisely her own words. 

'^ Ah 1 Miss Jean,^^ said she one morning, " is it 
too much I^m asking of ye to teach myself to write ? 
For, sure, there's a boy in the ould counthry who'll 
be afther expecting I'll say I'll marry him. An' I'd 
like to write it myself." 

Bessie hid her face behind her apron and blushed, 
after making this confidence to Jean. 

^^Very well, Bessie," said her young mistress. 
" Every evening when I leave the drawing-room I 
shall give you a lesson in writing, and at the same 
time I shall teach you a little Catechism." 

** Bless your dear heart," said Bessie. ^' K I can 
learn to write, and marry Tim, I'll be the best 
Christian you ever saw, miss. This throuble of 
laving Tim, you see, puts me asthray entirely. I 
can't say my prayers, miss, nor sleep, nor ate the 
bit I ought." 

'^ But you must not miss your prayers, Bessie," 
remonstrated Jean. " How can you have what you 
desire, if you do not ask God for it? I cannot teach 
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you to write unless you promise to say your prayers 
every day/' 

'^Promise, is it? Indeed, then, FU promise. 
But sure, miss, if I forget them, thinking of other 
things, there is no harm in it/' 

Jean saw there was no use arguing with Bessie 
on theological subjects. The next night, however, 
she began to teach her to write, and gave her short 
lessons in Catechism. 

Thus Jean began her mission of teaching, which 
became in time a wide field of labour, yielding an 
abundant harvest. Mary, also, asked Jean to teach 
her some articles of the Creed which she could not 
understand, and some hymns, which the poor girl 
loved to sing alone. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Home after the yacations — Mrs. Walton's illness — Her last 
words of solemn warning to Rose — Her death — Jean 
becomes the children's teacher and model. 

Mes. Walton for a little time was benefited by the 
return of Mrs. Elgin, whom she loved like a 
daughter. She was able to be lifted into an easy 
chair, in which she could talk awhile with ''the 
dear child,*' as she called Rose. 

The latter made her visit alone, for she suspected 
that Mrs. Walton had much to say that could not 
be said in presence of a third person. 

''I am not very strong to-day, my child,*' she 
said. ''Still I hope I shall be able to say all I 
have long wished to say to you when the time 
should come. I wish you to lay it up in your 
heart. It is an experience of my agony, which I 
pray may serve to light you on your course and pre- 
serve you from making shipwreck of your happi- 
ness, as I did of mine.'' 

Rose was much surprised. Mrs. Walton had 
worn so sweet a countenance that her young 
friend often wondered if she had escaped the 
ordinary trials of maternity. Bat whenever any 
allusion was made to the departed Mr. Walton or 
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danghters it was so evidently painfal to the good 
old lady that Mrs. Elgin carefully avoided the 
subject. 

" Give me a little wine and water, child,*' said 
the invalid, " and let me talk to you while I can. 
You need not speak. You have three lovely 
danghters; so had I. You have, so far, brought 
them up in the fear and love of God, in the love 
of their parents and of each other, in the love of 
right and the hatred of wrong; so did I with 
mine. You are giving them a home which is a 
paradise ; so did I to mine. My marriage was one of 
unalloyed happiness. In it I learned what I have 
taught you. 

'' My daughters were all I could have desired them 
to be. They are gone before me. What I have 
suffered no one can know, save my God to whom I 
have offered my cross. And now I must say to you, 
my child, that I have one last solemn warning to 
give you : beware to whom you give these precious 
treasures of your heart. 

''Jean will soon — sooner than you think — ^besought 
in marriage. Could you live and see her wronged and 
ill-treated by her husband ? Could you live and see 
her in degradation, in want and leading with him a 
life ten thousand times more agonizing than death ? 
— Oh, my God ! — Eose, child, a little wine. 

'' Could you see her left before the world a spec- 
tacle of pity ? — Would you not pray, pray, pray for 
her death, till you had obtained it ? — I did,'^ 

Poor Mrs. Walton sobbed and fell into a par* 
tial swoon. Mrs. Elgin was weeping during thia 
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recital^ for the dying woman's conntenance eloqaently 
expressed the agony she felt in reopening the 
wounds of her heart. It was^ however^ for Rose's 
benefit, and her venerable friend did not shrink 
from the suffering. It was some time before the 
sufferer was restored to perfect consciousness^ and 
then her features resumed their old calm and sweet 
expression^ She smiled^ and said^— - 

'' I often asked to live, that I might see you again 
and say to yon what you have heard. As you value 
your own and your children's happiness here and 
hereaf ter^ I repeat beware to whom you give them 
m marriage.'^ 

'' Oh, my dear, dear friend I " said Mra Elgin in 
a low tone, " how grateful I am for being permitted 
to give you a daughter's love during all these dark 
years of your life. How I shall miss you in my 
home I " 

Mrs. Walton looked up, smiled and whispered, 
^' By and by I can be always with you." 

The effort of saying so much on such a subject 
had been too exciting. The invalid sank rapidly 
after it ; so rapidly that Rose could not leave her. 
When Mr. Elgin came for his wife he found poor 
Mrs. Walton so low that they both remained by 
her side, holding her hands and offering to the 
departing soul every consolation in their power. 

In the absence of the parents, the children at 
home were gathered around Jean, asking her 
questions about the cause of this long delay at 
Mrs. Walton's. The younger children were amused 
by Jean and Ida till their bed-time, and then, like 
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little mothers^ they assisted the new nurse^ E[ate^ to 
undress them. Returning to the library^ Jean and 
Ida sat down with Frank to consalt upon the best 
means of helping mamma bear the griefj should 
Mrs. Walton die. 

Their conversation was interrupted by the entrance 
of the parents, bearing the sad news that Mrs. 
Walton was no more. Jean had anticipated these 
tidings, and, in her womanly way, she had been 
thoughtful enough to remember that her mother 
would need refreshment on her return. After the 
first painfal recital was ended and they had all 
yielded to their grief, Jean whispered to Ida and 
Prank to control their tears, for poor mamma was 
too weak to bear them ; and then she slipped quietly 
away to the dining-room to see that a comfortable 
supper she had ordered for papa and mamma was 
on the table. 

Frank and Ida said good-night. Jean remained 
with her mother till the last moment; and, after 
saying good night, Mrs. Elgin whispered, — 

'^ My darling, our dear one is at rest. We must 
not grieve for her. Promise me that you will not 
be unhappy about her death. You and I must be 
cheerfuL Your papa needs it ; and for the sake of 
the little ones, too, we must not be cast down.'* 

Jean promised, and kept her promise. 

After three or four days had passed, Jean con- 
tinued her music and her lessons as usual. Mrs. 
Elgin made it a duty that this loss should not cast 
a gloom over her household, though all the respect 
and love which their hearts could bestow on the 
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memory of the departed was generooslj given in 
the way most pleasing to Gt>d ; for He loves cheer- 
fnlness in resignation. This also. Rose believed, 
was the mourning most pleasing to that dear soul 
who had promised to be always with her. 

Thns, as the reader will see, day by day lessons 
were tanght both by precept and example, by this 
mother whose earnest desire was to perfect her 
children. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

Wretchedness and desolation without remedy or hope — The 

Ford tragedy. 

A FEW days later, while Mr. Elgin was busy at his 
office, he heard a stealthy step behind him, and 
some one asked in a hoarse whisper, — 

" Are you alone ? " 

'' Yes, come in, Joe. How are you ? Where 
have you been ? " the lawyer replied. 

Poor Joe was the picture of despair. His hair 
was matted, and his clothes were soiled. 

'' I have been to see Sophy, and she will not come 
back. Her mother kept her shut up while I was 
there. But once, when everybody in the house had 
gone to bed, she came to my room to speak to me. 
It was a small one, over the kitchen, Frank. Think 
of that, over the kitchen ! ^' 

" Are you sure of what you say, Joe ? '^ inqnired 
his friend, unable to believe it. 

" Yes, sure,'' he answered. " Sophy came to tell 
me to go away before daylight. They were going 
to swear I was insane, and lock me up. I left that 
morning, but I could not go home. I have slept 
around in back streets and hid away from them. I 
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have come once more. Prank, to ask you to take me 
home with you/' 

Seeing Mr. Elgin hesitating, Joe caught his arm, 
and said, — 

" For the love of God, say yes ! I am a poor, 
miserable creatare ? Say yes ! *' 

Tears were streaming down the speaker's cheeks, 
and Mr. Elgin was himself deeply moved at the 
sight of the wreck before him. 

'^ Joe, tell me now, how is this ? '' inquired the 
lawyer. " Why did Sophy leave you ? " 

" I do not know. I loved her — indeed I did. I 
gave her all the money she wanted. The only time 
I was cross was when our boy died, for I thought 
she had neglected him. But that was over, and 
EUie was bom. After that she never seemed to like 
me. She did not take any care of my comfort, or of 
the house, till my nephew came to live with us, and 
even then she did not care much.'' 

" Are you jealous of your nephew ? " 

'' Lord, no ! " the other replied scornfully. '' I 
was never jealous. Sophy is not a woman to love 
any one. Her mother told me that Sophy had not 
natural affection for her own children. And yet I 
loved the woman." 

" Will she ever return to you ? " inquired Mr. 
Elgin. 

^' Never ! " said Joe. And he rose and paced the 

floor. " But I must go back to the den she left me, 

and live it out in darkness and despair. Frank, let 

me go home with you to-night. I fear I shall kill 

' myself if I have again to lie in the streets. They 
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are all after me. Sophy told me so. There, there ! 
hear them at your door now ! '' 

''No, Joe," said Mr. Elgin, trying to release him- 
self from the man's grasp, " there is no one coming. 
If I take you home with me I must buy you clothes, 
make you take a bath, and shave and have your hair 
cut. Then I can present you to Mrs. Elgin, but not 
in your present condition, surely." 

Joe trembled like an aspen. 

''And listen to me now," continued Frank. 
"There must be this understanding between us. 
You shall not alarm Mrs. Elgin by showing her that 
this trouble has half-crazed you." 

At the instant a ray of light fell on poor Joe's 
heart — the hope that Mrs. Elgin could persuade his 
wife to return to him. 

" I promise you," he said, " and I will keep my 
promise." 

He drew out from his pocket a -roll of bank-notes, 
and handed them to Mr. Elgin. 

" Take it ; buy me what you like, old boy," he 
said. " 1^11 go ; I'll do all you say." 

And the poor man laughed, and fell on Prank's 
neck, and hugged him heartily. In Mr. Ford's 
present condition, Mr. Elgin would rather have 
been excused from this embrace. But oflF they went, 
and two hours later Mr. Ford looked and felt like 
another man. 

Mr. Elgin's delay in returning home caused Rose 
some anxiety. She was listening in the reception- 
room for his first step in the vestibule, and met him 
with open arms before she perceived Mr. Ford. The 
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latter drew a heavy siglu He would liave given 
his large fortune to be thus welcomed by such a 
wife. Mrs. Elgin blushed and laughed, and giving 
her hand for an instant to Joe in welcome, she said 
in a cheerful voice to both, — 

'^ Come to the dining-room, a warm dinner is wait- 
ing for you there,*' 

Where is my partner in the dance ? '* asked Joe. 
It is later than you think, Mr. Ford. The 
children, Jean included, never, except on extraor- 
dinary occasions, remain up later than nine o'clock.'* 

'^ You have admirable rules, upon my word," said 
Mr. Ford. '^I suppose regularity and order, are 
necessary in every household. Sophy and I never 
know at what hours we should eat, sleep, or wake." 

*^ Families, no doubt, act upon their own ideas of 
government/' Mrs. Elgin said politely. 

'^Yes, and what misery some of them make of 
it ! " was the answer. 

Mrs. Elgin, wishing to change the subject, com- 
plimented him on his appearance of improved health. 
They sat down to the inviting and bountiful table. 
There was plenty of light and good cheer. The 
servants moved about respectfully and quietly, 
well-dressed, and attentive. No wonder this at- 
mosphere acted like a charm on poor Joe. He 
was now an outcast, while his house was most 
luxurious in everything but comfort. His bank 
was well-filled with money that could not purchase 
for him one hour's happiness beneath his own roof. 

'^ Thank you, Mrs. Elgin. I am better than I 
was three hours ago," he said. 
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The lady glanced at ber hnsband, whose look 
and manner gave her a hint she perfectly nnder- 
stood. 

'' I am better/' he continned, looking down at 
his new raiment. '' I think if Sophy coald see me 
now, she wonld not spnm me. I never dressed 
well enough to please her. How do you like my 
new suit ? This is Frank's choice. He bought 
these clothes for me.*' 

Mrs. Elgin was puzzled. 

*' Take some of this roast fowl, Mr. Ford ; you 
are eating nothing,^' said his host. 

Paying no attention, Joe continued, — 

*' I was the most God-forsaken mortal you ever 
saw three hours ago. Tour husband took pity on 
me and let me come to this — this — '' 

"Mr. Ford, remember your promise,'' said Mr. 
Elgin. 

'' Call me Joe/* said the poor wretch. " Your 
love, Frank, is the only spark of life left to me. 
If that goes out, all hope goes with it." 

" Well, Joe, we love you, and shall try to help 
you/' said Mr. Elgin. " But to-night you must be 
calm for my wife's sake. Dine well, and sleep 
well. In the morning we shall plan what we can 
do for you." 

Joe's face brightened. 

" Will you help me, Mrs. Elgin ? " he asked, 
appealingly. 

•* To-morrow, Mr. Ford/' she replied in a low 
voice. 

They rose, and Frank conducted his guest to his 
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room and left John to assist him in his preparations 
for bed. 

'^ Poor fellow ! ^' said the lawyer, '* it was his 
misfortune to be drawn into political life. The 
wire-pullers needed his money, and flattered him 
into accepting office, for which he was in no way 
fitted. No doubt that has had a great deal to do 
with his domestic unhappiness/' 

^^ I think not,'' replied Rose. '* Sophy urged 
him into public life. She has told me that she 
liked the excitement of having a crowd of people 
about her house. She liked to see herself serenaded 
by clubs. Poor child, she thought it very fine to 
receive such honours.'' 

" Joe has made a great deal of money in office," 
said Frank. 

'* Yes. But is it money that is blessed ? " re- 
plied his wife. ^^ I fear we shall live to see a ter- 
rible crash somewhere in this powerful ring of 
office-holders. It is marvellous what demands 
they are making on the city revenues. Can it be 
honestly ? " 

'' Ah ! there we must stop, my dear," answered 
Frank. '^ I should not like to think that Joe Ford 
had made or increased his fortune by dishonest 
means. All I know is that I have to work very 
hard to secure a moderate income, and that I am 
grateful when I have earned it and handed it over 
to my little wife, wishing only it was a hundred- 
fold more." 

'^ We must not remain talking here any longer,*' 
interrupted Rose. " But I must tell you that there 
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are letters from Uncle Philip. He is quite feeble 
and despondent/' 

'' Poor old man/' said Prank. '^ It is a strange 
fact that men of his age seldom live long, if they 
make a decided change of climate.'' 

'*You forget," Rose suggested, ''that Uncle 
Philip could not, at his age, reasonably expect to 
live long in any climate." 

'' Yes, I do forget his age ; he was so cheerful, 
and apparently so youthful. Dear Uncle Philip ! " 

The next morning Mr. Ford asked the privilege 
of a little talk with Mrs. Elgin, and so remained 
after Frank had gone to his office. 

They were seated in the library. Rose had taken 
her embroidery with her and was working at it for 
the purpose of making Mr. Ford feel at his ease, 
as she knew that he meant to consult her on a 
subject most painful to himself. He took a letter 
from his pocket and asked Mrs. Elgin to read it. 
It was from his wife, declining to return to his home, 
and urging him to cease for ever troubling herself 
or her parents with his entreaties. 

Rose was much affected while reading this cold 
and heartless refusal. For she had seen the poor 
husband's agony of soul and knew his love for his 
worthless wife. All the sympathies of Mrs. Elgin's 
nature were awakened in favour of Mr. Ford, and 
she resolved to do whatever she could to bring 
about a better state of feeling. 

Joe had watched her countenance while she read 
the letter : when she at length looked up, he was 
gazing at her intently as if life or death hung upon 
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her decision. Eose- could not keep back the tears 
which pity brought to her eyes. The poor fellow 
at this sprang up with a sudden impulse^ as if to 
eize her hands and fall on his knees to kiss them 
in joy and gratitude for her kindness. But her 
quiet womanly dignity awed him into respect. Ho 
merely clasped his hands listlessly and fell back into 
his chair. 

" What will you do, dear Mrs. Elgin ? *^ he asked> 
in a trembling voice. " Do you think she will ever 
come back ? ^^ 

^^ Can I ask you without distressing you too 
much, why she left you ? Or shall I let Sophy tell 
me herself?^* 

"Upon my word I do not know/* he replied. 
" I cannot remember. Let me see — I was ill, and 
I think I was troublesome. She seemed to grow 
less and less happy. I think she hated me. Per- 
haps I was disagreeable; but Tm sure I did not 
mean to be so. I thought she liked money, and I 
gave her all I could. But this only increased her 
discontent. Nothing would please her. Then I 
tried to love her more and more. This made her 
tell me she could not bear the sight of me. To 
please her I stayed out to dinners and political 
meetings. She was never satisfied unless I was 
away all the time. Then I grew afraid of her. I 
saw her taking all the papers she could lay her 
hands on. 

" I watched her and accused her of stealing my 
bonds. So I took all she had not stolen, and I 
keep them in my pocket and my hooU are full of 
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<Aew-. I go along the streets, and sometimes they 
drop out^ and the boys ran after me and pick them 
up/' 

Mrs. Elgin rose at once and touched the bell. 
The servant came. 

" Bring two cups of strong coffee,'' said she. 

" Yes, coffee, that is just the thing,'* said Mr. 
Ford. " How thoughtful you are ! My head is 
dizzy. A cup of coffee will do me good.'' 

" Mr. Ford, will you do as I say ? '* Eose said, 
in a calm low voice. 

« Certainly.'' 

** I have now heard your story. Say no more. 
Leave me and I shall write to Sophy, and when her 
answer comes shall let you know what I can do for 
you. After your coffee let me send you to your 
house. John will attend you. And let me advise 
you to have a companion-friend, a gentleman, to 
remain with you till I have had Sophy's answer. 
Will you ? " 

^^ Bless my soul ! I have not a friend in the 
world, not even my own brother, who would come 
and stay with me." 

The poor wretch burst into tears. 

^^ You can pay a good nurse to take care of you 
then," Mrs. Elgin replied. " You are ill and need 



care." 



ti 



Oh, my God ! " exclaimed the sick man, *' must 
I go into that house again where they are watching 
to catch me and put me in irons ? " 

Rose was alarmed, but tried to conceal her agita- 
tion. She appeared to yield to Mr. Ford's entreaty 
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to remain in her honse^ bat^ witfaoat his know- 
ledge^ sent for the funilj physician^ who came at 
onoe^ and invited Joe to pay him a visit. The 
invitation was accepted^ with many apologies for 
leaving Mrs. Elgin. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Birth of another child — ^Young hearts intoxicated with the joys 

of home-~A death. 

* 

Jean is housekeeper^ and admirably does slie fill the 
responsible position. The children, as all younger 
than herself are called, have to obey Jean for a time. 
This obedience they yield willingly because it is 
mammals will and they yield it for Jean^s sake. 
For never was sister more beloved than she, or 
more kind, more thoughtful of 6very one^s comfort 
but her own. 

She sits at the table too in mammals place, and 
gives the orders to the cook. She hears the 
children's lessons, and prepares them twice a week 
for dancing-school, where Kate, the nurse, goes 
with them, and they are supremely happy from the 
first draw of the violin bow till the master dis- 
misses the class with his '' Good evening.'^ 

Prank is a notorious teaze, but still a favourite 
with every one. The greatest trouble Jean has is 
to keep within limits the constant ebullitions of his 
spirits. 

"Oh, sister Jean,'' Ida says, "Frank has car- 
ried off my best perfume and some pomade from 
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my table. Please tell him to return what is left 
after he has used it/^ 

The culprit came in while Ida was making this 
accusation and asked with a good-natured smile, — 

'^Please tell me, Ida, on what grounds you 
claim that I have taken your pomade and per- 
fume ? '' 

' " On my own conviction, and on circumstantial 
evidence which is quite strong enough — ^' 

^* To hang a cat ? " he interrupted. 

^^ To condemn you,'' said Ida, laughing. 

" How can you be sure, dear Ida,'' asked Jean, 
" that Frank took your perfume and pomade ? '' 

" He filled the room with the odour of mv White 
Rose at dancing-school," she replied, laughing*. 
" And I caught him nicely in the other. For I had 
a bottle of Spalding's Glue by the side of nay- 
macassar. Now, my gentleman kept us all waiting 
yesterday, when we were going to dancing-school. 
I went up to his room, and there he was, scrubbing 
his head for dear life." 

Jean and Ida and Frank himself laughed so loudly 
that nurse Kearney came from Mrs. Elgin's room 
to see what this frolic was about, and to say that 
mamma, and the little sister Nannette were sleeping. 
She asked that they would not laugh so much. 

'^ Convicted, convicted, nurse," said Frank. 
^^ Now let us have the sentence." 

" Oh, Jean," said Rosette, now nearly as tall as 
Ida, though four years younger, " I must complain 
of brother Frank too." 

Nurse Kearney, one of the best and most motherly 
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of women ever bom, seized Frank's arm, and held 
him fast while this new charge was made against 
him. But all the time the good woman laughed as 
much as the youngest of them. Jean, joining in the 
children's frolic, seated herself in their midst and 
called on Bosette to make her charge. 

" Sister Jean," said the little one, with a serious- 
ness of manner irresistibly comic, '^ he and Eugene 
(a friend of Prank's) have practised till Prank can 
stand upright on Eugene's shoulders and make a man 
nearly as high as the ceiling." A laugh all round, 
and a look at the criminal's stature. 

'' Go on. Rosette," said Jean. 

'^ Well, then, Prank has made a long black cloak 
he puts on, and he has a high beaver hat, and after 
dark he and Eugene go out and walk in the street. 
Prank on Eugene's shoulders. They go up to a 
lamp-post. Prank leans his elbows on the lamp, and 
with the other hand he motions to the drivers of 
omnibuses and cabs. The drivers think it is the 
Awful Thing, and hurry on." 

A roar of laughter interrupted this grave accusa- 
tion. 

''That is not the worst, sister Jean," Rosette 
went on. " They watch the servant-girls sent on 
errands and follow them. Oh, if you could see how 
they run!^ I did." 

This completely upset Prank's mock gravity. 
He laughed, and then declared '' those fellows ought 
to have a month's imprisonment with hard labour." 

'' What is the punishment ? " asked Rosette. 

Jean warned the culprit of the danger of these 
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practical jokes. She doubted if ever some of these 
poor Irish girls could be convinced they had not 
really seen the De\il. 

'' There is papa^s step ! ^' exclaimed Jean. " Now, 
children, all come in after he has seen mamma, and 
we shall make it pleasant for him at dinner. For 
you know he misses dear mamma very much.^' 

Nurse went back to the sick-room, and Mr. Elgin 
kissed the children in the hall, where they had 
rushed to meet him. Later, after he had seen Rose 
and the little one, and petted Philip, there was great 
jollity in the dining-room. Jean repeated to her 
father the adventures of the tall gentleman in the 
street who was taller than any lamp-post, and who 
put to flight children, servants, and coachmen. 
Mr. Elgin was greatly amused, and Frank de- 
scribed some of the diflSculties overcome while 
learning to keep his place firmly on Eugene's 
shoulders. Each of the other children had some- 
thing to tell papa to keep him amused while he 
was at dinner. 

Bose was soon out again, looking, if possible, 
fresher and in more blooming health than ever. 
Nannette was a beautiful child, unlike all the others. 
She had received as warm a welcome as could be 
given to a princess royal. There she lay in a beau- 
tiful cradle, decked expressly for her by Rose. She 
was sleeping as calmly as only new-born infants can 
sleep. It was the merciful kindness of Providence 
which hid from the young mother the future which 
awaited her sweet babe. Had she been able to lift 
only a corner of the veil, she would have knelt by 
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that cradle and prayed God to take the slambering 
infant that hour from a fate sach as hers must be. 
She would have besought the Father to spare both 
child and mother trials which the latter would find 
herself powerless to avert or to mitigate. Poor 
little mother! with what a light of joy her eyes 
look into the cradle, while her husband^ with equal 
pride and delight, bends over it, gazing first at 
the mother and then at the child^ nnable to say 
which is most innocent. 

If you have^ dear reader, thus far compared your 
own perhaps less favoured lot with the joys of 
Bose^s love-life, suspend your complaint. She will 
need all the strength drawn from such love to bear 
the terrible crown of suffering in store for her. Is 
it not a most blessed peace which she can still enjoy 
for a time in her sweet home, which husband, 
children, and even servants are filling with delight ? 
Parents and offspring are all children together in 
their innocence and single-heEurtedness. 

Bose had not forgotten the promise given to 
Mr. Ford. The very day he left her house with 
the physician, she wrote a letter to Sophy, asking 
her if it were not wiser to reconsider her resolution 
to leave her husbana. An answer to the letter 
came in due time ; but as her illness occurred a few 
days after Mr. Ford's visit, she had to postpone 
showing it to him. 

It ran as follows : — 

'' Deab Rose, — I have received your letter, and 
thank you for the interest you take in me. But 
since I cannot see you for some time, I must tell 
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yoa on paper what I would rather say with my own 
lips if I could. Yoa do not understand that we 
lived like people debermined to make each other 
miserable, from the day little Willie died. Joe in- 
sisted that he only wanted one child, and he had a 
son. That son died. I never had any peace from 
him after Ellie was born. He seemed to dislike 
her. 

'' This made me vow he should never have another ; 
and I kept my promise. Joe did not care, but he 
grew so sullen and ill-natured that I urged him to 
go into public life. Meantime I enjoyed myself in 
society. Ellie is a bad-tempered child, and, as yoa 
saw, worried my life out. I suppose I was cross, 
and made home not very agreeable to my husband ; 
at any rate he got so carried away by politics, and 
schemes, and speculations, that I hoped he was 
satisfied. 

'^ I had more money than I knew what to do with, 
and more admiration than most women ; but I was 
wretched, and Ellie grew sickly, and was threatened 
with spinal disease. I had no comfort and told 
Joe so. Then he grew silly in his attentions to 
me, and I hated him. I saw he was losing his 
mind. 

" I do not know ; I used to think if we had been 
happy — the doctor told me so — that he would re- 
cover. But I could not make him happy. And 
his very sight was dLsagreeable to me. He would 
cry, and beg me to forgive him. Since that we 
seemed to be more and more unable to live under 
the same roof. 
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" Oh, Eose ! good as yon are, you could not live 
with a man for whom you had no respect, no love. 
I do not say it was not my fault nor his. I say we 
married when we had no love for one another. I 
was a rich girl, and he married me for that. He 
was also rich, I was told, and that was all I cared 
for. I had all the money I wanted. And yet I was 
more miserable than a beggar not bound as I was. 

'' I lived as long as I could with him. I knew he 
was losing his mind, and I left. He is a crazy 
man now. I shall never, never see him again. 
You are kind, but I advise you not to harbour 
him. I am with my family. EUie will never be 
well. You see how little there is left for me, and 
less for Joe. 

" Yours, 

" Sophy Ford.'' 

Mr. Ford came daily to Mr. Elgin^s office, under 
pretext of consulting him about his affairs, which 
he declared to be much entangled. He would 
talk wildly for hours, perplexing the poor lawyer, 
and taking up much of his valuable time. He 
usually made his appearance late in the day, 
hoping Mr. Elgin would invite him home with 
him. Of late, however, Mrs. Elgin's illness had 
been an excuse which Joe accepted till he was told 
of her return to her usual health. 

Night after night he watched, at a little distance 
from the office door, for Frank's appearance, in 
order to say " a few words '' to him, and not un- 
frequently to accompany him to the door of his 
house. It pained Mr. Elgin's good heart to have 

s 
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to refuse his poor friend the hospitality he coveted 
during Mrs. Blgin^s illness. He felt, however, 
that his first duty was to guard her against excite- 
ment. For in all Joe's visits she saw with great 
pain what a wreck he had become. Nearly all the 
way during these walks homeward Mr. Ford 
poured his grievances into the lawyer's ear, speak- 
ing wildly and in a sepulchral tone, until Frank 
fancied he was himself becoming half- demented. 
He was therefore glad to escape from this depres- 
sion into the warm atmosphere of his own happy 
home. 

^^ Poor fellow, poor fellow ! " said Frank to him- 
self, *^ it is terrible to shut him out into the dark- 
ness of his own disturbed imagination. It was 
cruel ! How could I do so ? '' 

He turned back and opened the door. It was 
dark. He looked up and down the street, intend- 
ing to call the poor man in, should he still he 
within hail. He was nowhere to be seen. 

Mr. Elgin was disappointed at not finding his 
old schoolmate, for at that moment he recalled 
vividly the memory of their schooldays. He saw 
a genial, generous, handsome youths making friends 
on all sides and scattering his money with prodigal 
hand. Then arose the picture of a grand and 
brilliant wedding, magnificent presents spread out 
in a lordly mansion to show the liberality of 
worldly friendship ; a bride decked in the costliest 
of laces, with a profusion of diamonds and pearls; 
the bridegroom, a wealthy man, high in position 
and the idol of the multitude. Suddenly the pic- 
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tare changed^ and there was Joe in rags^ demented^ 
deserted, with every door closed against him. 

A feminine langh close at his elbow aroused him. 

'' There you have been standing for five minutes 
in the vestibule without so much as moving^ and I 
within a yard of you, looking at you ! '* said Rose, 
amused and wondering at her husband^s statue-like 
appearance. ^' What has happened, Frank darling ? '' 
she asked, with a shade of sadness in her tone. 

"I shut the door against poor Joe to-night, 
and I am sorry for it. I never felt so tenderly to- 
wards the poor wretch as I do at this moment. I 
wish I had asked him to come in. You look so 
well to-night, that I ought to be kind to the poor 
unfortunate, if only in thankfulness for my great 
blessing in a wife like you, my Rose." 

''Oh, but do not accuse yoursell You have 
always been so kind and patient to him.'' 

'' Not to-night,^' her husband added sorrowfully. 
" However, I must not make you unhappy. I shall 
bring him home with me to-morrow night.'' 

'' And I shall read a part of Sophy's letter to 
him," said Rose. 

" I would not," replied Mr. Elgin. *' It is too 
cold and too cruel. Tell him you fear Sophy will 
not change her mind, but that you will do all you 
can to bring about a reconciliation." 

" Yes, that is wiser," said his wife; ''and let me 
ask him to spend a week with us. I shall try to 
build up his health, and you can cheer and brighten 
him. This we will do in thanksgiving for all the 
happiness we enjoy in our own sweet home." 

s 2 
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It was Rose's custom, one maintained ever 
since her wedding-day, to dress herself with great 
care, and in the colours and style which pleased 
her husband most. Indeed she was more particu- 
lar in this respect than she had been before mar- 
riage. Her children also were at all times dressed 
suitably and in good taste, so that to the husband^ 
in his little circle, there was always something to 
admire, something to please the eye and charm the 
ear. He learned to seek and to find the most 
beautiful of flowers in bis home garden. 

Wives, take this lesson as a most important one. 
It is easier to win love than to keep it. To keep 
it, use the selfsame means you used to win it. 

Jean and Ida were daily treasuring up teach- 
ings of more than golden worth ; they stored them 
up in their hearts, for they were lessons in the 
natural and supernatural virtues and heroic exam- 
ples of generosity, which made a lasting impression 
on their young souls. 

The following day Mr. Elgin waited longer than 
usual for bis friend's expected appearance at the office. 
But he did not come. Frank became anxious and 
made inquiries at the places to which Mr. Ford 
usually betook himself of late for security. At the 
Ford mansion the servants believed their master 
was in a neighbouring city. 

'^ He has been absent over a month now,'' the 
butler replied to Mr. Elgin's messenger. '^ He was 
lonely and acted strangely after mistress left. We 
servants feared he would have a fever." 

Mr. Elgin did not like to create an alarm and 
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expose poor Joe to the world. He made every pos- 
sible inquiry about him in a cautious way. At the 
end of a week or more^ Joe's brother (a prominent 
man also) wrote from his home in a neighbouring 
city: — 

" I believe you are the lawyer of my poor brother 
Joe. He died ignominiously among strangers. A 
letter from me to him was found in his pockety and 
this gave the people my address. They wrote me 
the letter which I enclose. Will you be kind enough 
to reply to it for me, and name a day when I can 
confer with you ? '' 

Mr. and Mrs. Elgin were the only sincere 
mourners at the death of Mr. Ford. May Ood be 
more merciful than man in His ludfirment on him 
and others like him. 

The body was carried with great pomp and 
expense to Mrs. Ford's native place^ the home of 
her parents, and was buried in the family vault. A 
committee representing the leading merchants, 
bankers, and political clubs met, drew up a pompous 
address of condolence, had it engrossed and con- 
veyed to Mrs. Ford, who accepted it with many 
thanks. A long obituary appeared in the leading 
journal, as well as shorter ones in the other dailies, 
proclaiming in extravagant language the services 
rendered to the public by the '^ esteemed citizen '' 
so suddenly cut off. They lauded in particular his 
munificence toward charitable institutions, regretted 
in eloquent terms the loss sustained by society at 
large in so distinguished a man. The amount of 
his riches was greatly exaggerated, and his dis- 
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consolate widow received innuinerable letters of 
condolence. 

Mr. and Mrs. Elgin knew how much exactly to 
believe of Mrs. Ford's grief, how little she had 
contributed to the happiness of her husband, and 
the absolute nothingness of the public or private 
worth of the departed. All this praise and pomp 
appeared to them as empty and heartless as the 
melancholy of hired mutes at a funeral — ^a ghastly 
mockery. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



A romance — ^A death. 



The reader has, we hope, been interested by these 
scenes drawn from the home-life of a privileged 
family. So far varied incidents have filled our 
pages. The road followed by Rose and Jean has 
led through a country ever- changing in its aspect, 
as Mrs. Walton had foretold. The sky above them 
has had its sunshine and its clouds, its perfect 
serenity and its fearful storms. Still both mother 
and daughter have followed the guidance of that 
star which, according to their venerable friend, was 
to light them on their way. 

Mrs. Elgin and her husband were careful not to 
depress the hearts of their children, on occasions like 
that recorded in the last chapter. Mr. Pord^s 
death was spoken of as a sad event, but one which 
was expected, on account of his long illness. 
Even from Jean the story of his misfortune was 
hidden. 

It was, in truth, a wise rule adopted by them not 
to allow the joyous seasons of childhood and youth 
to be saddened by gloomy reflections on the life of 
others or disturbed by a knowledge of their mis- 
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condact These pmdent parents never proposed 
bat the very best models for their children's imita- 
tion. For the true artist^ who seeks the highest 
perfection in his works^ disdains to misuse his time 
by copying hideoos or grotesque subjects. His 
purpose is to reproduce beauty, not ugliness. 
Hence^ he always places before his own eyes^ for 
constant study and careful imitation^ the choicest 
masterpieces and most faultless works of art. Thus 
only can he form for himself an elevated ideal. 

About this time a new nurse was engaged for the 
children^ she was a young and conscientious girl^ 
who had sought this position under peculiar circum* 
stances. By trade she was a dressmaker; very 
handsome but modest and fond of retirement. Mrs. 
Elgin soon learned her abiUty in her trade, and 
dissuaded her from keeping to her present occu- 
pation, although to her mistress the girl was in- 
valuable. 

''It is my duty to tell you, Kate/' said Mrs. 
Elgin, ''that your trade will yield you double the 
income I can give you.'* 

The girl insisted that she was happier with Mrs. 
Elgin and the children than she could be in any 
other place. 

" Good and faithful as you are to me," her mis- 
tress replied, " I must not allow you to make this 
sacrifice/' 

In one of the most fashionable dressmaking 
establishments a leading place was obtained for her. 

A few months afterwards she came back in great 
trouble to seek advice. A young French engineer 
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had noticed her coming and going from the 

establishment of Madame V , and her beauty 

and modest demeanoar had attracted him. He fell 
violently in love with her, and seized every oppor- 
tnnity of meeting her. She avoided him by changing 
her residence and her hours for work. He again 
found her, obtained an honourable introduction, and 
made a proposal of marriage. 

His ignorance of the English language made it 
difficult for Kate to understand him, but his earnest- 
ness and gentlemanly conduct won her confidence 
and finally her love. Her good sense, however, 
told her that there was a wide difference in birth 
between them, which she made him understand. 
To this objection he made a decided answer, that 
his love for her placed her on his level. He there- 
fore urged her to accept his offer. 

" He is so good,'' said Kate to Mrs. Elgin, *' that 
I know he is sincere. But I am not the person he 
ought to marry.*' 

'* I fear you are right, Kate," Mrs Elgin replied. 
^'And yet, if after six months he is of the same 
mind, I am inclined to advise you to marry him, if 
you still love him." 

Rose knew the girl's goodness and innate refine- 
ment. She reasoned that this young Frenchman, 
if he was what he seemed, could be happy with 
such a woman of good and virtuous heart. Kate 
followed her advice and in six months after married 
M. Devir6. For a time all went well. 

But alas ! an unexpected obstacle to the young 
people's happiness then arose. He was an intel- 
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lectnal man^ bat his ignorance of the English 
tongue had prevented him from discovering that 
his wife was totally uneducated. In his love-dream 
he had fencied her a victim of adverse circum- 
stances^ which obliged her to support herself by 
her needle. And now came the trial to both. 

In this bitter disappointment he was all kind- 
ness; she was all humility and felt wretchedly 
unhappy and out of place. They did not endure 
this period of suffering long together. After about 
a year and the birth of a beautiful daughter^ he fell ill 
and died. Mr. Elgin was sent for in M. Devir^'s last 
hours^ and was requested to draw up the will and 
write to the young man's father, a rich landowner 
in France, begging the latter's protection for the 
young wife and child. 

On returning home Mr. Elgin said, *' Poor Kate 
is inconsolable. What can you do for her, my dear 
Rose ? '' 

In an instant the girFs greatest need came to 
Rose's mind. 

*^The father-in-law will no doubt send for her 
and the child. We must at once teach her to read 
and write,'* she answered. 

" To read and write ! '' repeated Mr. Elgin, asto- 
nished. ^^ Do you mean to tell me that she cannot 
read and write ? '' 

^^ I do. And I supposed M. Devire knew it, until 
Kate, about six months ago, described to me the 
painful scene which occurred when her husband 
first discovered the fact. Poor child, she had not 
realized till then how densely ignorant she was.'' 
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The discovery came about in this way : M. 
Devire was going on a journey. He gave Kate his 
address^ and begged her to write to him. He also 
said that during his absence she must sign certain 
important papers for him. . . . The poor thing was 
thunderstruck. She was so overwhelmed with con- 
fusion^ shame^ and terror, that the room grew dark 
around her, and she fell from her chair in a death- 
like swoon. 

" What a situation for the poor young people ! ^' 

'' Amost painful situation indeed when M. Devire 
came to know the whole truth/^ answered Rose. 
"The intended journey was put oflf. During 
several days Kate was in the greatest danger. When 
she recovered strength enough, she told her husband 
everything, begging him to believe that she had not 
wilfully or knowingly deceived him. She reminded 
him of her repeated refusal of his offers of marriage 
on the ground of the distance which birth had put 
between them.^^ 

*' I hope he was man enough to teU his young 
wife that she was dearer to him than ever, and that 
he would be himself her teacher.^^ 

'^ He behaved admirably,'^ said Bose. " His wife 
told me that from that day forth he refused all in- 
vitations and never invited any one himself, although 
he was very sociable, a cultivated man, and a 
great favourite in French society. He thence- 
forward had only one fear, that of discussing in his 
wife's presence subjects beyond her intelligence, 
and thus causing her any feeling of humiliation. 
He sought no society but hers. She, on her side. 
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seeing what sacrifices he was making for her sake^ 
was greatly pained. But his generosity only made 
her worship him^ and she applied herself to make 
him love her more and more/' 

'' Now I understand certain expressions used in 
his last moments by M. Devire/' said the lawyer. 
*'When I had drawn np his will, he begged me 
to write to his father. He sighed deeply, and 
said with the saddest of tones : ' My 'poor wife^ my 
angelic wife ! who can appreciate her as I do?' He 
borst into tears, and felt for a time unable to dic- 
tate what I was to write. * My fiither,' he said, 
* will be charmed with Kate's beauty. But if he 
should discover that she lacks education, I fear he 
will withdraw his kindness from her. He is a man 
subject to deep passions and prejudices. 1 am 
apprehensive therefore. But she cannot remain 
here.'' 

That night the poor man died. Mr. Elgin did 
everything in his power to honour the memory of the 
young stranger. Bose and her daughters gave the 
widow every possible mark of the most delicate and 
tender charity. As soon as Mrs. Devire was able 
to bear up against her sorrow, she came to consult 
her kind friend. She appeared in Mrs. Elgin^s 
reception-room dressed in deep mourning and 
touched the heart of her former mistress. Her 
large dark eyes, half veiled by her long lashes, were 
filled with a grief so eloquent, that in spite of all 
her efforts to appear calm and resigned, Bose and 
Jean burst into tears. Kate had brought her little 
girl in her arms. The bright, laughing face of the 
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child and her white dress made such a contrast with 
the mother's sad countenance and sombre weeds. 
The little one peered anxiously into her mother's 
eyes, seeking in vain for the joyous light which 
usually sparkled there. There was no smile in 
answer to the child's sweet coaxing. 

Mrs. Elgin and her daughter held each a hand of 
the young widow while offering to her every conso- 
lation their kind hearts could suggest. Mrs. Devire^ 
however, was careful to use towards both only the 
language and manner to which her former humble 
position had accustomed her. Then all sat down in 
consultation, as to the best way to prepare the 
widow for her new position in her father-in-law's 
household. 

"I fear, Mrs. Elgin," she said timidly, "that 
you will find me a very bad scholar. Since my 
husband's death 1 forget even the days of the week, 
and go about the house in a kind of trance." 

The first lesson was given that very morning. 
They wrote the alphabet and taught her the names 
of the letters. They told her to take the copy home 
with her and study it several hours. Her teachers 
scarcely expected that she would remember much 
of this first lesson. The result, however, exceeded 
their expectations. In about two weeks she began 
to read simple and short sentences. Ida took part 
in this good work, and Mrs. Elgin allowed the new 
nurse Winifred to take care of Kate's infant during 
the lesson. 

Scarcely two months had passed, when a letter 
was received from her father-in-law, begging her 
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to come to him, and saying, that if she could be 
contented with the tranquil life he led she would be 
welcomed as his own child. 

When Mrs. Elgin translated this letter for Kate 
the poor child showed great distress and wept 
bitterly. 

" What will become of me ? " she asked. '* These 
people will find out that I am only a poor, unedu- 
cated girl, and in the end they will despise me/' 

" No, Kate,'' replied Mrs. Elgin tenderly. '^ No 
one will ever despise you. I am not afraid of making 
you vain. You are naturally timid ; and to en- 
courage you I shall say that you have the manners, 
the bearing, and the voice of a high-born woman. 
You have also the gift of beauty. Beauty is a potent 
charm. You are also good and virtuous. And you 
need not fear being despised by any one." 

^' Oh ! Mrs. Elgin," sobbed the poor child, " how 
shall I be ever able to leave you, and Miss Jean and 
Miss Ida, who have been so kind to me ? Let me 
reply to my father-in-law that I will not go. I shall 
remain with you, if you will only take me into your 
ssrvice. Oh ! I implore you, grant my request." 

" Kate, listen to me," said Rose, endeavouring to 
lift the poor suppliant from the ground where she 
had thrown herself, her eyes streaming with tears. 
" Listen to me, Kate. Your child, Edward's child, 
has a claim to her father's birthright. She is by 
birth a lady, and her grandparent wishes to do all 
he can for her." 

Kate pressed both hands to her temples, and cried, 
'* Oh ! what will become of me when my child will 
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blush to hear that her mother was only a servant ? 
She too may tarn against me/^ 

" No, Kate ; we are going to educate you by 
letters after you leave us. They do not understand 
English and will not perceive your deficiencies. So 
keep up now and study hard till you go away. You 
can defer your voyage another month, and in that 
time you will be much improved.^' 

Kate covered Mrs. Elgin^s hand with kisses and 
tears and promised to be hopeful. Jean and Ida were 
indefatigable teachers ; little Mary was made a pet 
of by the children in the nursery j and indeed the 
poor heart-broken mother had friends she found it 
hard to part with. 

Mr. Elgin advised that Mrs. Devire should write 
to her fether-in-law, thanking him for his kindness 
and naming the time when she and her child would 
set out for France. Jean, who could write French 
very well, answered M. Devire^s letter for Kate, 
and named the date of her departure. 

Before she left she could read pretty well ; she 
was also taught the form of letter-writing. Jean 
directed for Kate's use about fifty envelopes to 
Mrs. Elgin, in which Kate was to enclose whatever 
communications she might have to send them from 
her new home. It was arranged that Mrs. Elgin, 
Jean, and Ida should frequently write her long 
letters of instruction. So the poor child was 
encouraged to hope that she would not be as deso- 
late and unhappy in her exile as she was disposed 
to beheve. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

A dinner-party — Harry Hertford— Mrs. Baldwin's adrersaries 

meet in Mr. Elgin's office. 

Evert person in Mrs. Elgin^s household is busily 
occupied in preparing for a great dinner. No one 
presides at a dinner-table with more graceful cour- 
tesy and generous hospitality than Frank Elgin. 
His entertainments are noted for the good-humour 
and the sense of hearty enjoyment which prevail 
at them. It is the aim of both Mrs. Elgin and her 
husband to make their guests feel that from them- 
selves, not from their host and hostess, is derived 
whatever is attractive and charming on these occa- 
sions. This is the secret of giving visitors an idea 
that they have been royally entertained. Indeed 
it is a very necessary part of education to know 
when and how to entertain one's friends success- 
fully. Rose took every opportunity to teach Jean 
this branch of practical knowledge, now that she 
was fast approaching the next period of her life — 
Womanhood. 

She made her assist in making out the pro- 
grammes for the dinner-parties, day-receptions, or 
balls, as it might happen. Though the girl was 
noc, as yet, allowed to be present on these festive 
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occasions^ her mother gave her an account of them 
when they were over. 

The list of guests for the dinner-party, and the 
reasons for asking A, B, and C, instead of D, E, 
aud F, were given, Jean was told, that, for a 
dinner-party, people who are in any way uncon- 
genial should never be invited together. For an 
evening company exceptions might be made to a 
certain extent, because uncongenials could avoid 
meeting in the crowd. She was also taught that 
it was advisable to seat side by side at table only 
parties who would be agreeable to each other, and 
never to place two distinguished travellers, two 
linguists, two artists, two theologians, or two law- 
yers, side by side. A traveller should be near a 
person who had seen but little and would listen with 
interest ; and so on for the others. But, above all, 
if possible to avoid placing two great talkers toge- 
ther, " for one of the talkers would be very ill at 
ease,^^ said Mrs. Elgin, laughing. 

Their conversation was inten*upted at this point 
by the entrance of Mr. Elgin, accompanied by a 
handsome youth of sixteen or eighteen, whom he 
introduced as Mr. Harry Herbert, just arrived 
from India, where he had spent four years under 
the same roof with Mr. Douglas, their beloved Uncle 
Philip, from whom he had brought a letter. 

He was most cordially received, and quite deluged 
with questions about Mr. Douglas, and the interest- 
ing country from which he had come. After a 
time, bending rather a steadfast gaze upon Jean, 
he said, — 

T 
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'^ Excuse me^ I caD^t help wondering if yon are 
the lii£U Jean Mr. Dooglas has rayed about ever 
since I knew him ? ^* 

'' I am Jesm/' she replied modestly. 

'^ And he says that yon knew more at six months 
old than many yonng ladies do at fifteen.'' 

All joined in a hearty laogh which made poor 
Jean blnsh. 

^' Dear Uncle Philip/' said Mrs. Elgin^ ooming 
to the rescue, '^ is so fond of us that he believes we 
are not ordinary mortals." 

'' Exactly/' rejoined Harry. '' One of the induce- 
ments which brought me to America was to see 
you alL I am glad I came^ for I am having a 
royal time ; uncle^ and aunt^ and Cousin Eva^ are 
all so kind." 

After their visitor had gone^ Uncle Philip's letter 
was read, and found to contain good news and 
much praise of Harry. 

** He is a little too out-spoken," it said, " but one 
of the most manly, honourable, and well-principled 
young fellows I have ever known." 

This was the beginning of a warm friendship, of 
which we shall hear more later on. 

One evening, not long afterwards. Rose and Frank 
were in the library, waiting for the carriage which 
was to take them to a reception, when the maid 
came and said, — 

*^ A poor woman in the hall wishes to speak to 
you, ma'am ; shall I tell her you are going out ? '' 
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Rose went immediately to meet the applicant^ and 
found a rather yoang Englishwoman of command- 
ing figure^ dressed in deep mourning. Her face was 
covered with a veil. In her arms was a beautiful 
infant. 

'^ Excuse me,'* said the stranger^ " I fear I have 
come at an inconvenient time. You are going out 
with company." 

'' I can only say a few words to you now,'* Rose 
replied ; '' what can I do for you ? '' 

'' I am in want of work. I can sew. Can you 
give me sewing, madam ? '' 

'^ I can to-morrow. I shall give you something 
in advance to-night, and you can call to- 



morrow.'' 



ti 



Thank you a thousand times. But I prefer not 
to accept the money at present. At what hour 
may I come to-morrow P " 

" Come at nine in the morning," Rose said, in a 
kind tone ; ^' and leave me your name and address, 
please." 

Both were written down by the poor woman, 
while the baby played with a kitten on the floor, 
where his mother had laid him down. 

'' This is a beautiful child," said Mrs. Elgin. 

The remark brought a smile to the sad face. 
Mrs. Richards lifted her veil, and Rose saw the light 
of maternal joy overspreading the grief -worn coun- 
tenance. 

"Yes," she replied, in almost a whisper, "the 
major was proud of him." 

" Your husband ? " inquired Rose. 

T 2 
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" My hosbaad — Major BicbardA^ an officer in the 
British army.*' 

A message from Mr. Elgin^ saying it was time 
to starts interrupted farther conversation. 

In a few minutes the little party was on its way 
to the reception. Mrs. Richards paused outside 
the door^ and saw them entering the carriage. 
Holding her infant close to her bosom, she sighed 
and walked on. She remembered well the night 
when she and the major had gone in a carriage to 
a ball given by the Duchess of S. in London. 

'^ Yes, yes ; I looked well that night/' she solilo- 
qaized. '^ The women in the dressing-room said I 
had the finest toilet in the baU-room. What com- 
pliments J. had from my friends ! What a bright 
moonlight night it was I How beautiful everything 
looked in that light ! '' 

The child cried. Mrs. Richards moaned several 
times. The sudden return to a sense of her pre- 
sent condition almost stifled her breath. 

*' Can I help you ? '* said a voice near her. '' My 
pretty woman, you are staggering with that child 
in your arms. 

Mrs. Richards looked round and met the face of 
a middle-aged man. 

'' No, no, thank you,'' she said, and harried on. 

The child continued to cry, and the man followed 

" Let me carry the infant for you to your door, 
good woman," he added. '' Do not fear me." 

" Thank you, no ! " replied the mother, who had 
a morbid dread that some one would steal from her 
the only joy now left to her on earth. 
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The man desisted and slackened his pace. Mrs. 
Richards went on quickly and soon reached a two- 
story frame hoase^ with a low stoop. Taking a key 
from her pockety she unlocked the door, and went 
to a room on the right. It was as clean as it was 
possible to make a bare floor and glass windows. 
A pine table, two chairs, an old cradle, a stove 
and a cot bedstead were the only furniture in the 
room. A large trunk stood in one comer ; a lamp 
was burning on the table, and near it were half a 
loaf of bread and a jug of milk, which were all the 
poor mother could have till she had earned money 
the next day. 

Let our readers suppose that Mrs. Elgin had said, 
'^ I am going out, I cannot see this poor woman to- 
night," Mrs. Richards could not have the hope for 
the morrow which sustained her now. In what was 
almost starvation she had not yet brought her mind 
to accept the humiliation of begging, In this state 
©f anxiety the poor mother was not an over-bounti- 
ful nurse, and Major, the infant, could not be quieted 
till a late hoar that night. 

Mrs. Richards went to the trunk, and took from 
it a bundle of letters, some cards of invitation, a 
pair of old white satin slippers, and an officer's 
uniform and sword. She also examined a large 
bundle of manuscript, which had gone from hand to 
hand only to be rejected. There was no one in 
the house with whom she had any companionship ; 
and her life was utterly solitary, brightened only by 
the joy of possessing her boy. He was all the world 
to her. How many hopes in that motherly heart were 
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founded on his existence, how many tears his in- 
nocent smiles drove away firom her cheeky what 
courage the owning of such a treasure gave to her 
weary heart ! Even amid the arid waste of poverty 
maternity is a blessing! Even in this cold and 
naked chamber maternity is not a bondage ! 

^' No doubt you are charitable enough to believe 
that Dr. Baldwin and his wife are the best managers 
of the Domicile,^' said Mr. Potter in Mr. Elgin's 
ear, at the reception that evening. ^' We think 
they have exercised sovereign rule long enough^ 
and a party of us mean to call a meeting and put 
the question to vote. It is now several years since 
this Charity was founded. I am told that, by some 
strange combination of circumstances, Mrs. Baldwin 
has retained the management ever since.'' 

*' To my knowledge it is an extraordinary state 
of affairs, indeed," replied the lawyer, ''and 1 
think it ought to be exposed. I agree with you 
that Mrs. Baldwin ought not to remain another 
day in that institution. Now, I shall be glad to 
meet in my office any number of gentleman you 
choose to call together, provided they are all gentle- 
men — I mean honourable men. I shall state to them 
my views, and what I know of the Domicile." 

The next day, at the hour appointed, some of the 
most influential men of the city came to Mr. Elgin's 
law office, and made known to him that they were 
resolved to make Mrs. Baldwin's position in the 
Domicile so uncomfortable to her that she must give 
it up. 
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''The institation,^^ said the foremost speaker^ 
'' is now solidly founded. The State has made a 
handsome appropriation for it, and the charity is so 
popular that it will undoubtedly be the recipient of 
many generous donations and bequests/' 

'' I think/' said another, '' that Mrs. Baldwin has 
accumulated a large fortune during the long period 
she has had sole control of the funds/' 

Mr. Elgin felt like knocking the speaker down 
for his dastardly calumny uttered against a noble 
woman. But he wisely restrained his indignation 
and allowed all these men to say what they had 
come to say. 

" It is time to elect a new board of directors/' 
added a third speaker. ''Although I have very 
little time to spare from business I would not be 
unwilling, for a consideration, to become a member." 

" Mrs. Baldwin only fosters idleness among these 
paupers/' a fourth said. " She treats them as if 
they were not in poverty. I think on the contrary 
that paupers should be dealt with like paupers. 
Mr. Elgin," he continued, " we have confidence in 
you. We have had several discussions on this sub- 
ject between ourselves. We are willing to give you 
a good salary if you wiU permit us to use your 
name before the public as President of the Board 
of Directors. We know it will be impossible for 
you to attend to the duties of this office, but you 
need only accept the title and give us the benefit 
of your legal advice. We shall do all the work 
ourselves. We are sure that with your name at the 
head of this charity large sums will be bestowed 
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on it. Hence tlie justice of giving yon a handsome 
renmneration. 

Mr. Elgin was silent for a few momraits : he wished 
to give his indignation time to cool somewhat. Then 
he rose. 

'' Mr. Potter^ yon said last night to me/' he began, 
''that Mrs. Baldwin, dnring a long period, and 
unAer mygteriaus dreumstances, had kept in her own 
hands the administration of the Domicile. Yoa 
thereby meant to intimate that this lady had taken 
a dishonest advantage of her position. I say, as 
yon did, that there were mysterious circumstances 
connected with her administration. Bnt the mystery 
lies in this, that, in my opinion, no one living besides 
her wonld have been fonnd generous enough to 
consecrate to the support of the Domicile a personal 
income large enough to enable her to live in splen- 
dour. This ' is what Mrs. Baldwin has done. 
Understand this fact clearly, gentlemen. This great 
establishment which now tempts your cupidity is 
the creation of Mrs. Baldwin's personal charity. 
My wife, several years ago, helped her to enlarge 
the buildings and to extend the benefits of the in- 
stitution to a much larger number of persons. Dr. 
Baldwin, by his personal exertions and by generous 
contributions from his own purse, did so much that 
the State was induced to assist him. Thus was 
founded an establishment which now contains more 
than five hundred needy inmates. And you think 
now, after he has succeeded in doing all this, that 
we have the right, all of us here present, to go and 
take possession of this charity and to vote ourselves 
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salaries with the money of the poor ! I should as 
soon rob a dying man as be guilty of such iniquity! 
You, sir/' he went on, pointing to a person not far 
from him, '^yon have asserted that Mrs. Baldwin 
has accumulated large profits during her administra- 
tion by appropriating the money of the poor. Had 
you said this of my wife, you should have to prove 
your assertion and to be otherwise answerable to 
me for your base and unfounded slander. But I 
wish now and here to take away from you any pre- 
text whatever for repeating the calumny. I tell 
you, from my own certain knowledge, that every 
year from the first beginning of this charity, Mrs. 
Baldwin has given to it from her own personal in- 
come hundreds of dollars, and that, to do so, she 
has made many sacrifices. Gentlemen, I ask you if 
the man who persisted in reiterating these slanderous 
assertions ought not to be excluded from the com- 
panionship of all honourable men ? '' 

^' Potter I Potter ! *' exclaimed several voices, '' It 
is a shame ! It is a shame 1 ^' 

'' It is only what I have heard people say, and 
what I have believed," replied Potter. 

Mr. Elgin turned to another individual. '' You, 
sir," he said, " ask for a new Board of Directors, 
and for setting aside entirely Mrs. Baldwin. If 
equity and honour are to be our guides in this 
matter you have no more right to exclude Dr. and 
Mrs. Baldwin from the administration of this es- 
tablishment than you could have to take away from 
them the direction of any other charity created by 
their zeal. Nevertheless, I believe, as you do, that 
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it is high time for this admirable woman to give up 
the charitable labours which have nearly worn her 
life away. She is now made to endure every species 
of annoyance and humiliation. This very morning 
I learned what insults and continual contradictions 
both she and her husband have to bear with from 
men who call themselves religious and who had only 
been invited to help and co-operate with the generous 
founders in forwarding the interests of the poor. 
These disinterested philanthropists, after accepting 
Dr. and Mrs. Baldwin's invitation now consider 
themselves as the real founders of this great charity. 
So, you who are a second generation of aspirants 
to philanthropy propose to turn out all who have 
in any way the direction of this establishment, and 
to elect yourselves into their places. And you oflfer 
me a large salary if I only allow you to use my 
name as President of the new Board of . • . Gentle- 
men, this is — an honour — which nothing could 
induce me to accept .^^ 

Not a word was said in reply to this. There was 
a little whispering and a brushing of hats and a 
nervous putting on of gloves amid the suppressed 
wrath and just humiliation. But no one presumed 
to answer and they hastened to leave the honest 
lawyer's presence. 
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CHAPTER XXV, 

At the Domicile with Mrs. Baldwin — Cruelty under the sanction 
of ofScial charity — The infant orphan punished for loving 
his benefactress — Harry Hertford in Mrs. Elgin's family. 

EosE went that same afternoon to see Mrs. Baldwin. 
Slie found her friend quite delicate^ and was sur- 
prised at thie change in her appearance which the 
last two weeks had made. 

'^ You wished to see me, dear Mrs. Baldwin P '^ 
said Bose^ seating herself. '^ Let me hope that you 
have heard no bad news/' 

" Oh, no, child ; only that I am going to leave 
the Domicile to others. And perhaps this I ought 
not to call bad news. But I am grieved to part 
with my little ones. I love them so much, and they 
love me. God will forgive me, if I tell you that I 
have reason to believe that bad and cruel men will 
take the place of the doctor and me. My poor 
little orphans will not be well treated by them. Of 
that I am certain.^' 

Mrs. Baldwin was so affected that she could not 
proceed for a few minutes. 

" Why do you give your place to such men, dear 
Mrs. Baldwin ? " asked Bose, much pained at the 
idea of this change. 
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My dear child/' she replied^ " when I saw the 
namber of mj little ones increasing so rapidly that 
onr resources were insufficient to support them^ we 
applied to the State to avoid this sad necessity of 
closing the door against the needy. When we had 
the funds in our hands which had not come from 
our own revenues, we wished that other persons 
should join us in administering this trust. Unfor- 
tunately, their notions of dispensing charity quite 
differed from ours.*' 

^* What a cruel disappointment for you, my dear 
friend, after so many years of devotion to this 
great work, to see strangers upset all your admir- 
able rules/' 

''Yes, I am greatly disappointed. And I fear 
for my little ones ; for, I foresee that I shall not be 
long with them. All this, added to my consumptive 
cough and rheumatic pains, has enfeebled me so 
much, that the Doctor insisted that I should give up 
for a time the care of the Domicile. I went away 
two weeks ago for a change of air and scene. Do 
you remember little Arthur, whose mother died at 
his birth ? '' 

'' Quite well,'' answered Bose. " You had him 
nursed in the Domicile." 

'' Sweet boy I " said Mrs. Baldwin. " He has 
been a great pet with all the women in the house ; 
and I love the child almost like my own. I have 
been hoping from month to month, that a good 
motherly person, in whom I could have confidence, 
would adopt the child before I leave. Several have 
asked for him ; but I did not like their appearance. 
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Well, my dear, as I told you, I went away for a few 
days. Arthur missed his daily visit to me, and 
would not go to bed without crying for me. Poor 
little pet I He is only three years old. The head- 
manager of the infant department — ^a man lately 
appointed — came in, and in a loud, rough voice,' 
ordered the child to be severely whipped. The dear 
little creature was terrified. He had never needed 
a blow, and he could not understand it. You know, 
my dear, the child should have been quieted. It 
was no crime to cry ; that only expressed the ten- 
derness of his nature, which should have been kindly 
dealt with.''' 

** I cannot understand such brutality,'* said Bose, 
indignantly. ^'I am not surprised now that so 
many of the unfortunate inmates of our institutions 
misc^led charitable should become hardened. 
'Hiere is so little done to civilize and Christianize 
tixem.'* 

** You have not heard all, child," said Mrs. Bald- 
win. '' The second night Arthur cried again bitterly, 
and received a harder whipping. When they told 
him to stop, he sobbed out, — 

'* ' Whip me, but oh ! let me cry for my good Mamma 
Baldvnn.^'' 

Mrs. Elgin and Mrs. Baldwin were both weep- 
ing, 

''It was terrible,'' said Bose. *'And was not 
that enough to soften them ? " 

*'No, indeed. Towards night they missed the 
little fellow, and searched everyhere for him. He 
was found nearly a mile away from the Domicile by 
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John the gardener, who had been sent after him. 
The child was discovered seated on a large stone 
by the way-side. Not wishing to frighten him, the 
man said, — 

*^ ' Arthur, is this you, my lad ? You have had a 
long walk.' 

'^ ' Yes, Johnny,' replied the child ; ' I am very 
tired. Will you take me to good Mamma Bald- 
win ? '' 
/"I do not know if I can/ said John. 

'^ ' Oh, good John, do. If I can see her once, 
just once, John, I won't cry to-night.' 

'^ John told me he could not answer him, but took 
the boy in his arms and carried him back. Until 
he saw the Domicile the child supposed he was 
nearing the place where I should be glad to see 
him. He chatted all the way about what we should 
do and say. When he was taken into the house he 
nearly fell into convulsions. The manager was 
called, and John told him the story. 

'' ' Give that boy a whipping he will remember, 
and no supper,' said the man, whose orders no one 
dared disobey, 

^* Arthur was beaten fearfully. The walk and 
the pain from the blows caused such exhaustion that 
he fell asleep almost immediately." 

'^ Oh, the brutal wretches ! " exclaimed Eose, 
through her tears. 

"Well, child, I came back, and was told the 
whole story. The manager said that in my absence 
he had at last conquered tmj pet, I at once sent for 
the child. He looked pale and emaciated. I could 
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scarcely believe such a change could take place in 
two weeks. When he saw me he trembled and 
held back^ afraid to show his love, for me, for the 
manager was present. I called him, and told him 
not to be afraid. I took him in my arms and kissed 
him. His large, deep blue eyes were dull, and there 
was a hectic flush on his cheeks. I could not make 
him smile. ' Is this what you call conquering a child ? * 
said I to Mr. Murdock. ' Why, you have nearly 
killed the boy. It is dreadful cruelty, and Ishall 
report it.' 

" My dear, yon never saw such cowardly begging 
as he made. He fell on his knees and besought me 
to spare him, and appealed to my sympathy for his 
wife and children, who would suffer if he lost his 
place.'' 

'^ The miserable wretch I " said Rose. " '' I hope 
you did not allow him to remain. Such a man 
would be sure to repeat this brutal abuse of his 
power." 

*' He is here still," said Mrs. Baldwin. " But the 
doctor is determined on his dismissal. For the sake 
of his family I asked that he should be allowed to 
remain a month while seeking for sonie other place. 
Poor little Arthur clung to me when I took him in 
my arms, as I was telling you. But he dared not 
complain or cry, though I found, on undressing him 
that night, that his little back was teryibly lacerated, 
from which he must be suffering all the time." 

" Oh, my dear Mrs. Baldwin, I am not surprised 
that you are ilL'* 

'* I fainted when I saw his little back," she 
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replied. "Please open the window. Oh; that is 
refreshing; I am better now/' 

" I. think^ dear Mrs. Baldwin^ I onght not to allow 
yon to speak longer of this to-day. Shall I come 
again to-morrow f " 

'' No^ dear^ no ! I must tell yon all while I can. 
Bnt I shall wait a little now.'' 

The rooms which Mrs. Baldwin occupied in the 
Domicile were large. She had famished them hand- 
somely. Her good hnsband^ to gratify her desire^ 
had let their own house in town and removed with 
her to the Domicile^ where with less fatigne she 
conld attend to its government. Here a few of her 
many friends were occasionally invited to visit her. 

When they were seated at dinner^ Mrs. Baldwin 
said, " You must excuse me from talking. I must 
spare my voice. Alice, my child, you must leave 
me again alone with Mrs. Elgin for a little time." 

Alice was a handsome blonde, naturally gay and 
cheerful, and still in the bloom of youth. But 
there was a shade of sadness in her expression. She 
knew that her angelic mother must soon be trans- 
lated to that other life for which she had so well 
prepared herself. She watched her every word and 
wish with a touching kindness. 

The conversation at the dinner-table was on in- 
teresting subjects, in which Mr. Elgin and Dr. 
Baldwin took the principal part. Mr. and Mrs. W — 
with their two sons came in unexpectedly. When 
the repast was ended a small trunk was opened. 
It contained valuable souvenirs and relics which 
they knew would interest Mrs. Elgin. Among 
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them were a number of letters from the Duke of 
Wellington to Mrs. Baldwin's sister^ autograph 
letters from Mary Cha worth, etc. ; these were exa- 
mined with a good deal of pleasure. But the in- 
valid seemed sad and absent-minded. She inquired, 
'^ Will little Arthur's natural vivacity ever return, 
doctor? Will you let him come and see me to- 
day T '* 

'' Better wait till to-morrow, my dear,'* he replied. 
"I see by the colour in your cheeks that your 
interview with Mrs. Elgin is as much as you can 
bear to-day. Do you say yes ? " 

^* Oh ! certainly. 1 leave you to direct me in all 
these things,'' she answered, in the gentlest voice. 
'* You are indeed too indulgent." 

A pleasant conversation followed, in which Mrs. 
W ■ ■ and Alice related some of their mother^s 
experiences in the court-circles of England. Many 
of the souvenirs shown to Mrs. Elgin proved that 
she had been a favourite there. 

'* Now, my children," she said, at length, " leave 
me a while with Mrs. Elgin.'* 

When they were left alone, and were seated side 
by side, Mrs. Baldwin said, " I have made up my 
mind, child, that I can no longer endure the daily 
efforts made to force me to leave the Domicile. Those 
men, who want to make of the institution a source 
of profit for themselves, complain that we are 
extravagant in the food we give our poor. It is not 
so, my dear. We are only careful to buy the best 
quality of food. They, on the contrary, purchase 
poor meat and bad flour at half-price and charge 

u 
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the institution the highest prices. They have com- 
plained that I will not consent to have the poor 
dressed in uniform, which they say is less expensive. 
I would not indeed put my little ones in prison 
uniform. They complain that on feasts like Christ- 
mas and Independence Day, I provide too much 
and too many delicacies for them. These extras on 
feast-days I have paid for myself without charging 
the institution. I have for many years given, as 
I do still, all my personal income to the Domicile. 
Charity forbids, my dear, that I should reveal to 
yoa all I know of the foul wrong done in many 
ways to these poor ones by these bad men. I shall 
not give you in detail an account of the insults, and 
the pain inflicted on me by them, in order to drive 
me out. They have even accused me of making 
money out of the institution I " 

Rose sprang from her chair with indignation, and 
putting her arms round Mrs. Baldwin^s neck, ex- 
claimed, " How unjust ! how base ! how cruel ! Is 
it possible that there are men so wicked ? '^ 

" Ah ! dear child, those who try to do their duty 
are a reproach to the ill-doers; and these, there- 
fore, always endeavour to wrong them. I have tried 
to live patiently under these persecutions ; but I 
am not strong enough at present. This last shock 
— this cruelty to little Arthur — has been too much 
for me. They knew I loved the boy.'' 

Rose was much affected and troubled because 
she saw the colour deepening alarmingly on Mrs. 
Baldwin's cheeks. The good lady, however, con- 
tinued, ^' I must leave now, and avoid the humiUa- 
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tion of being turned out. I have sent for you, child, 
to lay the whole case before yon and your husband. 
When I am gone you must endeavour to prevent 
these corrupt men from continuing in office. I 
know what the children will suffer if you do 
not/' 

Our readers will remember the conversation held 
in Mr* Elgin's office that afternoon, and will see 
that Mrs. Baldwin was wisely inspired to endure no 
longer the annoyances which her enemies 'acknow- 
ledged to be a pai*t of the scheme for gaining the 
entire control of the Domicile.^ 

Harry Hertford's visit. 

Expecting Harry Hertford as a guest, Mrs. 
Elgin hastened home to be in time for her own 
dinner. But the unsophisticated youth had thought 
it best to use no ceremony. Impatient to be with 
the Elgin family, he had gone two hours before 
dinner-time, long enough for young people like him 
to feel quite at home. Mrs. Elgin found Harry, 
Jean, Ida, and Frank in the gayest good spirits. 
Jean, by her singing, had charmed the young Indian ; 
and he had kept them all laughing during the last 
hour by anecdotes of oriental life, over which his 
own fancy threw its bright or comical colouring. 

" Oh ! Harry,'' said Ida, " pray stop. I am 
suffering from a pain in my side from laughing so 
much." 

^ This accoant of a noble charity is literally true in every 
cfetail here given. — [The Author.] 

u 2 
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Bat Harry went on to recite with a strong Insh 
brogae^ a poem descriptive of a visit paid by Daniel 
O'Connell to Qaeen Victoria, in which the &nii' 
liarity of '' Vic and Dan '^ was irresistibly amnsing. 
No donbt many of oar readers still remember the 
composition, a popular political sqaib of the day, in 
which Dan laid down what wonld happen if Vic 
was not more generous to Ireland ; in this Dan was 
bat too trae a prophet ! Bat the children did not 
understand its poUtical significance ; they were only 
amused by Harry's droll recitation. 

Harry thought he had never spent so pleasant an 
evening. He said to Jean, " It is jolly to have 
one's father and mother as young as one's self. 
They like dancing as much as we do. You dance 
beautifully, Jean. I think your knowledge of masic 
makes yon graceful." 

Beneath his sur&ce of light-heartedness Harry 
had a depth of goodness and strength of character, 
which made him find in Jean a something so lovely 
and attractive, that from their first interview there 
seemed to him to be an electric chain between th^m 
of power irresistible. Of this Jean was yet uncon- 
scious, although the impression made on her by 
Harry was most favourable. 

After listening to one of Moores' melodies, he asked, 
" Why did you sing tbat sad song to me, Jean ? " 

"I did not sing it to you, Mr. Hertford," she 
answered. 

" Mrs. Elgin," called out Harry, " will you be 
pleased to allow Jean to call me Harry ? We are 
not in society yet." 
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'Tor the sake of Uncle Philip's affection for 
you/' replied Mrs. Elgin, *'I shall — yes/' 

" And I may be Harry to you all ? " he inquired, 
looking around on the little circle. 

'' To us all/' said Mr. Elgin, smiling. 

Young Frank nodded his assent ! He had been 
quiet; but he was taking observations out of 
which, he intended, should come some teasing of 
sisters Jean and Ida. After Harry had left that 
evening, Jean gave utterance to no opinion of him. 
But Ida was loud in praise of his good qualities. 
When Jean went to her room she stood some time 
before her toilet table, and carefully took out from 
her braided hair the pink rose which Harry had 
given her. How long this reverie lasted she did 
not know. The maid seeing the light in her young 
mistresses room later than usual, knocked and 
inquired if Miss Jean was ill. 

" Oh ! no, indeed," replied Jean. " I was not 
aware it was so late." Her little heart beat quickly 
in self-accusation, and she began her night prayers. 
For the first time distractions obtruded themselves 
into her meditations. " Surely," she said to her- 
self, " there is no harm in praying for poor Harry. 
I am sorry I made him sad. I shall never sing that 
song to him again." 

It was late that night before Jean fell asleep. 

Harry found Eva waiting for him on his return. 

" Oh ! Cousin Eva," said he, " I am enchanted 
with Mr. and Mrs. Elgin." 

*' Ugh ! " replied t^e other, sullenly, *' so it would 
seem. But you ought to know that when you are 
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invited to dinner it is contrary to all rule to go two 
hours before the time and stay two hours after/' 

'^Upon my word, Cousin Eva, it did not seem 
long to me/' 

*' You quite forgot your promise of returning and 
going with me to the concert at eight o^clock/' 

'' Oh ! forgive me ; on my honour as a gentleman 
I forgot all about it ! '' said the culprit. 

Eva said good-night coldly, leaving him in utter 
dismay at Kis predicament. At breakfast next 
morning he described in glowing language aU that 
had occurred at Mr. Elgin's. 

'' Take care, Harry," said his uncle, '' you must 
return to India free, you know." 

*' I understand you, uncle. There is no danger 
that a boy like me will fall in love for good, if that 
is what you mean." 

'* I am glad to hear you say so," replied Mr. 
Hertford. ^' I do not object to a pleasant flirta- 
tion. It will do you no harm. But any other 
might interfere with your future prospects more than 
you know, that is, if it were not in accordance with 
the wishes of your deceased father. He has made 
conditions in his will—" 

''Which I do not wish to know," interrupted 
Harry with spirit. '' If I ever marry my heart shall 
make the choice. No amount of fortune can buy 
that privilege from me." 

This put an end to further conversation on the 
subject that morning. 
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Jean^s progress in her studies, 

Jean's studies had been faifchfuUy and regularly 
pursued. But she was learning far more than she 
knew from the companionship of her parents and 
from the society of cultivated friends and relations, 
who were guests in the house from time to time. 
The government of the little kingdom was never 
interfered with by this hospitality which added a 
great deal to the pleasure of the home-circle. 

The conversation was at all times agreeable and 
instructive. Jean listened with the eager interest 
of a young but cultivated mind, and laid up many 
treasures of knowledge gathered from her inter- 
course with these friends and visitors. She was 
becoming herself more and more attractive in her 
conversation and manners. A quick ear for music 
helped her in acquiring languages. She had a great 
love for poetry. When the family were alone, it 
was a pleasant pastime for her to repeat poetical 
passages aloud, in the most delightful and dramatic 
style. 

Ida's fondness for reading increased with her 
years. She could remember with wonderful 
accuracy whatever she read. But oblige her to 
commit to memory a dull lesson full of technical rules 
— ^like the greater number of our scientific gram- 
mars — ^and Ida would find them heavy weights on 
her feet as she climbed the hill of learning; yet, 
such was the girl's indomitable will and perse- 
verance, no dijQSculty could stop her progress. 
Frank was advancing rapidly. He had no trouble 
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in committiDg everything to memoiy. Daring 
study boors lie would trinmpliantb^ wave his flmg — 
a handkerchief — OTCsr the heads cf Ida and Bosette, 
for having fblfilled his task long before them. He 
would then npset their gravity and distract their 
attention by soch Indicrons actions or comments on 
the world in generaL He was, all the while^ so 
irresistibly good-natored that one found it impos- 
sible to be angiy with Um. 

So they found that it was the wisest way to allow 
him, for a certain space, to use this safety-valve for 
his exuberant spirits ; and then Ida would assume a 
gravity which Jean could not, and '' conunand ^' 
Frank to be still and let them study in peace. 

The reader will remark in these children a marked 
variety of mind, temperament and taste ; and that 
Mrs. Elgin learned to cultivate each with judgment, 
allowing her pupils to retain their individual traits 
of character. Many fine natures are disfigured and 
deformed by injudicious training. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Heart-rendiDg misery in Mrs. Ricliards' home — A les^^on of 
morality — How Mrs. Elg^n dealt with slanderers — Madame 
Devir^ in her French home. 

Mb8. Bichabps was faithful to the appointed hour 
for seeing Mrs. Elgin and getting from her the 
work she needed. When she returned to her cold 
and cheerless room^ and sat down to her sewings she 
began to count the stitches^ the yards^ the time it 
would take her to earn money enough to purchase 
one meal more after the crumb which was left from 
her morning's slender repast. During the whole 
day, while the poor mother's . needle was plied 
unceasingly, little ^' Major" was v.ery troublesome. 
The child was so poorly fed. And now the provision 
of coal was nearly out and the widow was not in- 
clined to be wasteful of it. Still, outside the wintry 
wind was rising. The bedclothes, too, were all too 
scanty. 

The provident mother thought it better to sufEer 
in the daytime and have a little fire at night for 
Major to look at, if he cried in the cold and dark- 
ness. So this day was only one at the end of a long 
series of such days when poor Mrs. Richards 
thought she could not bear up much longer. 

Night came at length, and the widow sat before 
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the few coals in her grate, trying to see by the light 
of a wretched lamp. Major was sleeping restlessly 
near her. 

Annie Richards had had the misforttine to many 
a man utterly without principle, who made her 
soon aged in the saddest experiences of life, though 
she was still young. He left her penniless at the 
end of two years of married life, with a shattered 
constitution and this one child. 

What she learned and endured made her almost 
as reckless and despairing as she was helpless. She 
had left with the pawnbroker one after another of 
her articles of raiment till she had nothing more 
she could part with. And now, what was to be 
done ? . . . 

As she watched uneasily her sleeping boy she re- 
membered the lines of Adelaide Proctor which she 
used to repeat in her sunny days, without dreaming 
of the possibility of their ever becoming for herself 
so near a reality. 

When God sent thee first to bless me. 
Proud and thankful too was I. 
Now, my darling, I, thy mother. 
Almost long to see thee die. 
Sleep, my darling, thou art weary ; 
God is good, but life is dreary. 

I am wasted, dear, with hunger. 
And my brain is all opprest ; 
I have scarcely strength to press thee. 
Wan and feeble, to my breast. 
Patience, baby, God will help us. 
Death will come to thee and me ; 
He will take us to His heaven, 
Where no want or pain can be. 
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Such the plaint that, late and early, 
Did we listen, we might hear 
Close beside as, — ^but the thunder 
Of a city dulls our ear. 
Every heart, as God's bright angel. 
Can bid one such sorrow cease ; 
God has glory when His children 
Bring such poor ones joy and peace ! 
Listen ! nearer while she sings 
Sounds the fluttering of wings. 

Little Major gave a sliriek of pain and Annie re- 
proached herself with having allowed her thoughts 
to wander away on the sad current of this poem. 
For she had, only a few moments before, discovered 
it in the trunk among the old love songs Major 
Bichards had sent to her. She lifted the child from 
his cradle, and glanced around in vain for something 
to give him. There was absolutely nothing to eat 
or drink in the miserable room. So the poor 
mother sang to the child while she gave him his 
own nourishment. Whence did Nature feed its 
springs? she asked herself. For, surely, she 
scarcely had food enough to support life. And yet, 
presently, the little fellow smiled gratefully in his 
mother^s face— at least she thought so — and then 
went to sleep. 

She could not now resist the temptation of taking 
up Miss Proctor's poem and reading the last stanza 
to which she had come when Major's cry of pain 
had startled her. 

Slowly now she pondered every line and word, 
her poor sinking heart drawing a transient glow of 
comfort and hope from the thought of God and of 
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those angels, human and invisible, who come from 
Him to suflferers in their extremity. 

Her eyes were still on the last words, ^^ the 
flattering of wings," when there was a knock at her 
door. Then there was another knock, and vet 
another. She rose and unbolted the door. An old 
comrade of her husband's stood before her ; a hand- 
some, youthful man, well dressed and of gentle- 
manly appearance. 

Mrs. Richards was pale but indiflFerent in her 
manner, like one half asleep. She was benumbed 
with cold, faint from hunger and despairing. She 
went to her seat by the grate and took up her sewing, 
but made no effort to work. 

'^ Annie,'' said Colonel Morris, taking, uninvited, 
a chair near her, ^' this is no place for you. Have 
you not trusted to Providence long enough ? Don't 
you see that with all your labour and all your 
patience you are brought to the verge of starva- 
tion ? " 

She did not answer ; she looked upon the fast 
wasting coal and wondered if the remnant of her 
little store could last till morning, or later, till she 
should take to Mrs. Elgin the garment she hoped 
to finish before dawn and while her child still slept. 

''Annie," Colonel Morris repeated, ''are you 
still obstinate in your determination ? " 

" I am ! " she replied, firmly. 

" Will you allow me to take comfortable rooms 
for you and your child, and save you both from 
death ? — For you cannot live long here." 

" No. I would sooner die than accept favours 
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from the man who ruined my husband and who would, 
if he could, dishonour me/' 

" Will you refuse a small loan ? — ^Let it be a loan 
to you to-night. You are in a state of starvation . 
Annie, I cannot see you suffering in this way ! For, 
on my soul, I love you ! '' 

''Colonel Morris,'' she said, in a commanding 
tone, and rising from her seat, " I demand that you 
leave me this instant^ and never again seek to drive 
me to ruin. Poverty, and even death, I do not fear. 
For poverty is not guilt. But to sell the peace and 
the life of my soul. . . Never ! Leave my room in- 
stantly, or I shall call for assistance." 

'' Annie, do not make an enemy of me. You 
are helpless, and a stranger, and a word from mje 
can ruin you. Come, let us be friends, and you 
shall be no longer in destitution." 

*' I beseech you to desist," said the poor lonely 
mother, bursting into tears. ''Have pity on my 
helplessness, and on my child. Leave me now, I 
entreat you. I am weak and wretched." 

" On one condition," said her persecutor, " that 
if I return a week from to-night and find you still 
starving, you will accept my ofier." 

Hearing a step on the little porch the brave 
colonel hastened away and left poor Annie in a 
partial swoon caused by her alarm. 

The next morning she returned the garment to 
Mrs. Elgin, received more work, was generously 
paid, and went away cheered by the promise of a 
visit from Bose and Jean. 

But the poor thing did not care to let them know 
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that she intended that day to change her abode^ and 
thus hide herself from the importunities of the man 
who was the exact counterpart of her husband. 

Several days passed and Mrs. Elgin became 
anxious about this interesting stranger. She had 
seen her in evident distress and suffering from 
debility. A visit to such persons Rose made it a 
rule never to defer. Still no tidings came from the 
young widow. And as it was a season of much social 
intercourse, the Elgins had to accept many invita- 
tions. Hence Rosens visits to the sick and needy 
were not so frequent as she wished. 

Faithful to their promise, however, Rose and Jean 
had gone to her lodgings on the very day Mrs. 
Richards had left them. They found at the door a 
man who replied gi^uffly to their inquiry if Mrs. 
Richards was at home. 

^' No ! She is not here. She left without giving 
the agent warning. — Don't think she's any better 
than she should be. — I'd advise ladies like you to 
let her alone." 

These words surprised Jean. Such advice was 
something new to her. 

'' My dear, the poor have but few friends," her 
mother said to her. '' Such warning as this was 
never addressed to me before. But / ne\)eT believe 
a person guilty till I ha/ve better proof than scandaV* 

" What is scandal, mamma ? " 

^'It is talking idly of the sins of others and 
spreading reports about them. This is most un- 
charitable." 

^^ And are not people often mistaken, mamma f " 
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'' Oh, very often. I am sure what that man said 
is not true. Why should I at once believe it and 
allow this poor woman to suffer ? '' 

'' Suppose it should be true ; is not that what we 
call detradion ? And is not this equally sinful ? " 

'' Certainly. We are allowed to avoid people 
whose example we consider to be injurious to our- 
selves or our families. But God does not allow us 
to spread abroad the sins they commit. These sins, 
like our -own, regard God principally because He 
is chiefly offended.'^ 

'' If the sin imputed be not true, as I believe in 
Mrs. Richards' case ? '' asked Jean. 

'' Then it is sheer calumny/' said her mother. " It 
is in itself a more heinous sin. Its penalty, like 
that of the scandal-monger, is very severe, and 
usually overtakes the offender before long.*' 

That afternoon after luncheon Jean and her mother 
sat down together to sew some infant's clothing they 
were preparing for a poor woman. To this chari- 
table work they gave half an hour every day, and 
thus accomplished without fatigue what otherwise it 
would have seemed impossible to find time to do. 

*' My dear," said the mother, *' you were asking 
me, this morning, the difference between scandalous 
gossip, detraction, and calumny. Before I say more, 
take this dress and put in the sleeves. Sew well ; 
for these poor people have no time to mend our bad 
sewing." 

" Have you not a story for me this morning, 
mamma ? I love your true stories." 

'' I have not a story exactly, but an experience. 
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which I shall relate for your benefit although it re- 
flects, perhaps, too favourably on my own discretion. 
You will understand, my child, that it is neither 
vanity nor egotism which makes me speak. It will 
not be long before you will have to go out into life, 
independently of me ; and then you will need much 
more than I have been able to teach you.'' 

'^ Oh ! please, mamma, do not say that I shall be 
ever independent of you, or forced to leave you/' 

" It is the natural order that it should be so, my 
dear. And we must prepare our minds and our 
hearts to meet the necessity and its duties bravely 
when they come." 

^' It is so very far off, precious mamma. Let us 
not believe it will ever come." 

'^This is not, however, the subject on which I 
wished to speak to you, Jean. - By-the-way, this 
little dress is too long, shorten it. Now for my httle 
confidence. Six or eight months ago a person 
came to me and told me many things, which, if true, 
would destroy the reputation of a lady whom I had 
loved for many years and who had been a frequent 
visitor of ours during this time. The newsmonger 
had called to advise me not to continue my friend- 
ship or my hospitality towards the lady." 

'^ Oh, mamma ! " said Jean, looking much troubled, 
while her work fell from her hands. 

'' I listened to the tale, though I did not believe 
it. ^ I am much obliged to you for the information,' 
I said to the speaker. ' I shall lay the case before 
my friend in your own words ; and allow her to de- 
fend herself, if she can.' — ' Oh ! not for your life,' 
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was the answer. ' How can I cast off a friend and 
not do so ? ^ I replied. ' It would be a cruel wrong 
to her/ She was greatly agitated, and begged me 
to wait until she could learn more accurately the 
foundation of the scandal. I believed in my heart 
that it was a pure calumny, and therefore paid no 
heed to it. I even made it a point for some time 
afterward to invite the accused to accompany your 
father and myself to the opera, to concerts and the 
theatre. I found, however, that the scandalous re- 
port had been circulated widely. More than one 
whispered it to me with whom I insisted that such 
reports were the merest slander. A young clergy- 
man to whom it had been repeated called to see me, 
and advised me to avoid being seen in public with 
my friend, who, he assured me, was not worthy of 
my esteem.'' 

Oh ! mamma ; how dreadful ! " 
I paid no attention to the warning,'' the mother 
went on, '^ for my friend grew daily in my esteem ; 
and the conviction that she was innocent was con- 
firmed in proportion." 

'^ I am so glad ! " exclaimed Jean, with tears in 
her eyes. 

" That visit from the clergyman was six months 
ago, my dear. This morning he called to see me 
alone. When you left the room he said to me, ' My 
dear madam, I am sorely troubled. During the 
past week I have found no rest or peace of mind on 
account of the scandal which I repeated to you six 

months ago about your friend Mrs. . My grief 

is, that by this time what I told you must have 

X 
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spread among many whom I cannot reach. I am 
boond to say to joa that what I told yon was nn- 
tme. I have recently ascertained that these malicious 
lies originated with a yoong man to whom this lady 
had lent money. He fonnd this obligation irksome^ 
and^ being unprincipled^ he reported these false- 
hoods to excuse himself from paying his just debt. 
Mrs. Elgin, will you tell me to whom you hare re- 
peated what I told you ? Can we reach them, and 
repair the injury?' 'Make yourself contented in 
mind, so far as I am concerned/ I said to him. 
' Not to a single person, not even to my husband, 
did I repeat what I knew to be a pure calumny. 
Had it been the truth I should not without extreme 
necessity have spoken of the faults of a person 
whom I had loved and received as a friend in my 
own house.' He seized my hand, and shook it 
gratefully, saying, ' God bless you, madam, for your 
discretion. It will spare me much pain and morti- 
fication.' " 

'^ Is it not terrible," said Jean, '* how thought- 
lessly some people destroy the good name of 
others ? " 

'^ Yes, my dear ; and I could relate to you many 
other touching experiences which I have had. In 
some instances it has been in my power to expose 
the scandal-monger, and to make the shame fall on 
his own head instead of on the innocent. I knew a 
young girl's life utterly blighted by the envy of a 
relative. And I heard of another who died broken- 
hearted in consequence of an unjust accusation." 

'^ I shall never forget these lessons, dear mamma," 
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said Jean. '' I did not know that calumny was so 
dreadful a wrong/' 

'' It is a dreadful sin^ darling ; and how thought- 
lessly we women often lead ourselves into the 
temptation of talking over the sins of others amd 
paying little heed to our own/' 

'^ A letter ! a letter from Prance ! '' exclaimed Ida, 
running into her mother's room. 

'^It must be from poor Kate/' said Bose^ and 
breaking the seal she read as follows : — 

'' My dear Miss Jean and Miss Ida^ — 

*' Please say to Mrs. Elgin that I take the liberty 
to write to you first. I am afraid to write to her. 
My father-in-law received me with kindness. He is 
proud of little Mary. He is a proud man^ and likes 
my appearance and introduces me. But I do not 
speak. So he thinks I can't. But^ my dear Miss 
Jean^ I have one trouble^ the housekeeper is a 
woman that is afraid I will take her place. And 
she is very unkind to me and Uttle Mary. I cry 
aU the time when my father-in-law does nTt see Z 
The other trouble you know^ that is my want of 
education. But I try to study with the books you 
gave me. And I think God will help me, if you^ 
Miss Jean^ ask Him^ and Miss Ida too. 

'^ I am all alone. 

" Your grateful servant^ 

" Kate."^ 

'' Poor Kate ! " they all exclaimed. 

" I pity her," said Jean. '^ But I feel sure she will 
conquer in the end, because she is so determined." 

^* And she has two such indefatigable teachers/'' 

X 2 
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added tbe mother^ kissing both her daughters^ who 
had nestled by her side. 

Ther were told to lay aside their lessons till each 
had written a long letter of encouragement and in- 
stmction to the poor exile. The next mail bore to 
Kate twenty or thirty pages from each, and how 
her sore and hungry heart needed them when they 
reached her. 

There was no kind of tortnre the base mind of 
the housekeeper conld suggest which she did not in- 
flict on Kate. After the' first week the fine bed 
linen was removed from her room, and replaced by 
such as was used by the servants only. Eate was 
told to take care of her own apartment. She was 
none to good to do so. Little Mary was shaken, 
whipped, and half -starved by this cruel woman, for 
the purpose of torturing the poor young mother. 
When Kate was obliged to drive out with M. 
Devir6 andJeave her child at home she invariably 
found the child sobbing on her return. To her 
father-in-law all kinds of malicious falsehoods were 
told against her. So excessive did this base woman's 
jealousy seem to be that poor Kate was in dread 
of being poisoned by her. At times, half distracted 
and prostrated she longed to fly with her child to 
another city and support herself in humble life. 
But then the duty which, as Mrs. Elgin had taught 
her, she owed to her child, of not depriving the 
latter of her birthright, restrained her from such a 
course, though to the mother independence would 
have been far sweeter. 

When these insults increased and her father-in- 
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law grew cold and distant in hi» manner she con- 
templated leaving little Mary with him and going 
away where she could never be found. This was 
precisely the result which the housekeeper was 
aiming at. Kate's beauty was a daily source of 
aggravation to her. Alas I poor Kate would gladly 
have parted with every trace of it ; for it seemed to 
have brought upon her all the trouble by which 
existence was made intolerable to her. 

One day the woman ventured so far as to say it 
was very evident Mr. Edouard Devir6 had married 
his servant. This was told to Kate. The mortal 
fear that her father-in-law would believe it made 
her resolve to leave at once. She packed a small 
trunk quietly and kept up very well till the hour 
came for going to bid good-bye to her little sleeping 
Mary. This was too much for the mother. She 
could endure insult^ torture, sickness^ and sleepless 
nights^ but her love for her child made her rise 
superior to all these. She turned back. A rush of 
strength came to her heart, and with it the courage 
to assert her rights in her husband's paternal 
home. 

*' Under his roof/' she said to herself, " I shall no 
longer permit this servant to wrong me." The 
next day letters from her American friends came, 
advising her to expose without delay the intrigues of 
this woman, and to assert her own dignity in the 
household. 

Kate followed the direction of her kind counsellors. 
The vile servant was discharged forthwith. In the 
presence of the remaining servants M. DevirS 
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placed Elate as sole mistress over them. This was a 
great change in the Ufe of the poor stranger. 

Then came the battle of study and the dread of 
saying and doing a thousand things^ any one of 
which would expose her ignorance and make it 
appear to her father-in-law that she had imposed 
upon him as well as upon his son. And then again 
would come to her mind what he would say under 
such circumstances ; his questions^ her answers^ his 
contempt for her ; casting her o£f and holding the 
child in spite of her; and then the hatred of the 
child for her mother, when she had been told the 
truth about her. Kate fell upon her knees in agony, 
and prayed for strength, for light to learn, and for 
the lasting friendship of her benefactors far away. 
How she studied, how she fought against untold 
obstacles. But she became a fayourite with her 
father-in-law, and improved so much that in two or 
three years she spoke and wrote the French language 
beautifully. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Anoie Richards and a good Samaritan — ^At a concert of Jenny 
Lind's — Mrs. Elgin's instmctions abont the fame of 
public singers*— What she and her hnsband think of 
theatrical amusements. 

When Mrs. Bicliards had received payment for the 
sewing done for Mrs. Elgin she paid the rent of her 
bare room, and with her baby in her arms went out to 
seek another home where she conld hide herself from 
Colonel Morris's odious visits. She went from door 
to door, where she saw '' rooms to let '' advertised, 
and was surprised and disappointed by the insult- 
ing way in which she was frequently refused. The 
child's garments and appearance were so much 
above the apparent needy circumstances of the 
mother that this contrast excited against her the 
most unjust suspicions. Of these, fortunately, she 
was whoDy unconscious. 

It was almost dark night, and although she was 
ready to faint from sheer fatigue she was resolved 
under no circumstances to return that night to her 
former lodgings. A door had just been rudely 
closed against her, with a very significant and curt 
reply to her questions, when, as she stood despond- 
ingly before a gateway leading to some lower tene- 
ment-rooms^ a woman addressed her. 
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'' That little one is too heavy for yoa^ madam \ 
have you far to go ? '' 

The speaker was a kind^ clean-faced^ matronly 
woman of the working class. 

'^ He is very heavy ; and I am very tired/' replied 
Mrs. Richards. 

'^ If you will not mind the poor place inside/' the 
good woman added^ ^ come in with me and rest 
awhile." 

^' Oh^ thank you ! I shall be glad to do so^'' said 
the poor weary one. 

The hospitable matron led the way through a 
dark passage^ at the end of which, on the left, she 
opened a door^ and asked Annie to go in. There 
was a fire in a stove ; a shining tin pot on the top 
of it suggested a cup of tea> which the wanderer 
then wished for of all things. The rag-carpet on 
the floor was clean; and the dishes in the open 
cupboard shone brightly. But Mrs. Richards saw 
no trace of food. The bed in the room had snow- 
white sheets. Annie was so weary and heart-sick^ 
that she wondered if she could dare ask to spend the 
night there. 

^' Let me take the boy/' said the good woman. 
'^ Sure your arms must ache." 

" Yes, I am hardly able to sit up," Annie re- 
plied. 

Mrs. Bentley took oiff Major's little blue- cloth 
cloak and pretty lace cap; and was surprised to 
find his garments of such fine material and so beau- 
tifully made. The thought crossed her mind that 
this was Annie's employer's child. But when 
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Major leaped and laughed at the fire and the light 
on the wall^ the tell-tale delight in the poor mother's 
face could not be mistaken by Mrs. Bentley, who 
was herself a mother. 

''Your baby^ madam^ is glad to get his cloak 
oflF/' she said. " If it is not too great a liberty, I 
shall ask you to take a cup of tea. It is all ready. 
I left it here for myself and went out to the gate to 
see if my son Charley was coming. Now it is too 
late. He will not be home till to-morrow evening. 
If you will keep me company a while, take a cup 
of tea and rest yourself, I'll walk home with you 
and carry the baby.'* 

Annie sighed heavily, and with tears said : — 

" You seem to be a motherly, good woman. I 
shall confide in you. I am a widow and in great 
trouble. If you will let me stay with you to-night, 
I can pay you. I am not hungry, but for baby's 
sake I must eat. I own to you that I sat up all 
night to finish some sewing. I was paid for it this 
morning ; and have eaten to-day nothing but two 
little biscuits I bought in a baker's shop. I took 
with them a glass of water which chilled me, and I 
have felt cold and weak all day. I am not able to 
walk home to-night. If you can let me sleep here, 
I can pay you." 

Bless your dear soul, yes,*' said Mrs. Bentley. 
It seems as if Charley had stayed away to give me 
his bed, and let you have mine. It is soft and clean. 
Here, dear, take the baby ; and let me get you some 
supper directly." 

The good woman raked the fire and put on some 
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coals. Then taking a small basket, away she ran 
for a loaf of bread, a little fresh batter, and a slice 
of ham. She returned to find the coals bright. A 
few moments more a clean cloth covered the table, 
a bit of toast was made which '' might tempt a prin- 
cess/' Annie told her. The ham was toasted too, 
and was jnst what the poor wajfiurer needed at this 
moment. The tea was poured out; and she ex- 
pressed surprise at its quality. 

^' Charley knows I like good tea,'' said the hostess, 
''and indulges me in this little weakness. I was 
cook for many years in good families." 

" The ham and toast prove your skill," replied her 
guest. '' I cannot tell yon what this meal is to me." 
And she burst into tears. '' Surely," she thought, 
" fivttering of angeW wings were nearer than I sup- 
posed ; else how could I have found this shelter and 
comfort when the night was coming on and my 
strength was exhausted ? " 

" Don't think of trouble, good lady," said Mra 
Bentley. ''Take your tea and another bit of ham. It 
is good for you. We poor people have to learn to let 
to-morrow wait till to-morrow, and so we live along." 

" Excuse me," said Annie, " I suppose I am 
weak, or I should not cry so much. I have hoped 
and waited so long, it seems as if God had for- 
gotten me." 

" It is sure to be darkest before daylight," re- 
plied Mrs. Bentley, wiping. her own eyes, "Now, 
cheer up. Let me undress the baby for you. He 
is falling asleep. What a handsome boy he is! 
What is his name ? " 
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" Major/' 

'* Major ? '' asked Mrs. Bentley. 
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Yes. His father was a major in the English 
army ; and we named the child Major. 

Mrs. Bentley took the child and began to un- 
dress him. The fine cambric shirt, the embroidered 
flannel, the lace on his dress, his fine stockings and 
kid boots, and the little gold locket on his neck all 
proved to her that his mother was a lady. But why 
she was so destitute and friendless was a mystery. 

Major stretched his limbs, kicked his little feet, 
and laughed merrily. The mother smiled and 
thanked God for this humble shelter which was 
comfortable compared to the naked and lonely 
apartment she had lately occupied. And then she 
accused herself of having wished the night before 
that her baby might die sooner than suffer, as she 
feared he must. 

'' No, Major,'' she said aloud, " you shall not die 
if I can help it. My boy : my only treasure ! " 

She caught him in her arms as he reached out to 
go to her. The little fellow was as frolicsome as 
a kitten. But his poor mother was so exhausted 
that she could not hold him. After he had gone to 
sleep in Mrs. Bentley's arms, Annie said to her, — 

" I owe it to you to tell you that I was bom in 
luxury. But one trial after another has borne me 
downward till all hope of rising again has left me. 
I prayed long and earnestly to be a mother. Had 
my prayer never been answered it might have been 
better for my child j for my husband lived only a 
few days after his birth ; and he left me penniless." 
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" Poor cliild ! poor lady ! Do not cry. God is the 
widow's Mend and the father of the orphan. Now 
let me help you to undress; and yon will find my 
bed soft and clean, though I am but a poor 
woman/' 

*' Oh ! it will be a luxury I have not had for 
months ; I shaU try to sleep." 

*' Why do you tremble ? Are you cold ? '* asked 
Mrs. Bentley. 

" Oh, very cold. I have not been warm all this day." 

'' I shall make you a little hot drink," said the 
kind creature, and she ran to the house of her phy- 
sician near by and soon returned with a tonic prepared 
by him for the sick lady. Mrs. Richards felt as if 
an angel had guided her steps to this poor woman's 
house ; and the good Samaritan said that " God 
had honoured her in giving her the opportunity to 
save this poor lady from a night of solitary suflfer- 
ing, and, it might be, from death." 

Thus it is all around us : the rich and the poor, 
the weak and the strong, the high and the lowly 
walk God's earth together, equal in His sight, save 
only when some by heroic generosity lift themselves 
up to a nearer likeness to Him. 

The next morning Mrs. Bichards was unable to 
leave her bed. Major was awake at dawn, his usual 
hour, and called his mother, and tried to make her 
play with him. But she found it impossible to move. 
A violent attack of rheumatism had prostrated the 
poor mother. 

Mrs. Bentley, however, proved a true mother to 
the child. She confided Major to the woman who 
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lived in the next room^ and went for the physician^ 
who came promptly^ and gave the sufferer the best 
of attention. That evening Charley came home^ and 
was not deprived of his bed^ for his mother faith- 
fully, nursed the stranger all night. The next day 
Mrs. Richards gave Charley the keys to her trunk 
and the forsaken apartment^ begging him to bring 
back with him all that belonged to her, without 
giving any one a clue to her present abode. 

Mrs Richards was very ill for a week. Under the 
good nursing of Mrs. Bentley she then began to re- 
cover rapidly. The first day she could leave her 
bed she took from her trunk the last piece of valu- 
able jewellery left to her and asked young Bentley to 
sell it for her. His mother was not willing that it 
should be sold to pay her ; she would wait^ she said, 
till Mrs Richards happened upon better days. 

It was a bracelet given to Annie by her husband 
soon after their marriage. While examining it, she 
recalled the circumstances so well, and said to Mrs. 
Bentley, " We were then young, full of hope, and 
giddy with our present happiness. Well, let it go. 
All that is past. I must pay the debt which the 
wives of all reckless men must pay." 

Mrs. Richards at once rented a front room in the 
basement. She was grateful to be near Mrs. Bentley. 
The place, however, was damp and cheerless. She 
took a severe cold the first night she passed in it, 
and a more serious illness threatened her. It seemed 
impossible to bear this last trial. She grew so de- 
spondent, that even little Major^s smiles and playful- 
ness could not rouse her. She saw death near at 
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hand and her child cast among strangers. She was 
ready to despair of help from heaven or earth. 

Little Major, on his side, missed the care given 
him by his mother when she was in health : he be- 
came troublesome. Poor Mrs. Bentley, though 
patient, found both mother and child a little bur- 
densome. The doctor came less frequently, because, 
as he said to Mrs. Bentley, while the poor lady was 
in that dark, damp room medicine^could be of no use 
to her. If she was not removed no power on earth 
could save her life. 

It seemed strange that in the great city, where 
so many were continually squandering thousands in 
luxuries, this unfortunate mother must die of want. 
Mrs. Eichards was sitting up trying to amuse Major. 
She was so weak that she could hold him only with 
great difficulty. A knock at the door startled her. 
She dared not go to the hall to open it. Another 
knock. No answer. And then the door was 
opened. 

A lady and a young girl came in. *^ Oh ! my good 
Mrs. Elgin,'* said Mrs. Richards, ''how did yoa 
find me ? '' 

'' Why are you here, Mrs. Eichards ? '' exclaimed 
together both Mrs. Elgin and Jean. The latter 
sat down and took Major in her arms. 

*' My good woman,'' Eose said, '' why did you not 
tell me where you moved to ? '* 

'' I came here to look for a room and was taken 
ill," the sick woman replied. " And only for the 
charity of a poor woman in this tenement, I believe 
I must have died. For had I returned that night 
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to the old place^ instead of remaining with Mrs. 
Bentley, I shoald have died all alone with Major/' 

" You must have been very ill/' said Jean, in a 
kind and sympathetic tone. '' You have changed 
so much in a short time. Why did you not send 
word to mamma that you were ill ? '' 

'^ I had not finished the last work she gave me ; 
and some ladies think if a poor woman keeps their 
work too long, that she is idle and undeserving/' 
was the answer. " Besides, every day I hoped to be 
better to finish it." 

*' I am very sorry/' Rose said. " Pray lean back 
in your chair, or lie down on the bed; I should like 
to speak with you for a few moments, and you are 
not strong enough to sit up." 

Just then Mrs. Bentley came in with a cup of tea 
and a biscuit for the invalid. She was introduced 
as Mrs. Richards' friend. Having the delicacy of a 
good heart, Mrs. Bentley withdrew as soon as possible, 
taking Major with her. 

" Jean, darling/' said Rose, '' with Mrs. Bentley's 
permission, I wish you to remain for a few minutes 
in her room with Major." 

When they had gone. Rose sat down by the bed- 
side, and in the kindest tone possible said, ^* If you 
have no objection to tell me, I should like to know 
how it has come to pass, that a lady and such a child 
as Major are now in this destitution." 

'^ It is a short story, but a long road of suflTering," 
replied Mrs. Richards. '^ You shall hear it ; cmd if 
I die you will not allow suspicion to rest upon my 
child. I was about sixteen when I met Major 
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Richards^ then a captain in the British army. He 
was a younger son, brought up in luxury till the 
oldest brother succeeded to the paternal estates. 
He was young, inexperienced, and improvident. We 
were both fond of society, and were favourites in it 
while the major's money lasted. I have in that 
trunk — ^may I ask you to open it ? — the slippers I 
wore at the last ball I attended in London. Here is 
the note of invitation from the Duchess of .'* 

Mrs. Elgin looked at the slippers, a packet of 
invitations and letters from persons of distinction in 
London. There was also a roll of manuscript. 

^^ The day after that ball — oh ! I shall never forget 
it— our life of misery began. I was too inexpe- 
rienced to realize more than the trouble of the day, 
or the week, or the month. I had not learned to 
fear consequences. That day my husband was 
arrested for debt and for an act of dishonour which 
I cannot name. Through the influence of his family 
he was released and sent to Canada, with the under* 
standing that, under no circumstances should he 
again appeal to them for assistance. My husband 
was handsome, talented, and agreeable. He became 
a favourite with his fellow- officers, but the extrava- 
gant habits of his early life proved his bane. To 
indulge them he plunged recklessly into the vices of 
gambling and drinking. Oh! madam, what I 
suffered no one could believe. There was for ever 
before him, luring him on to destruction, the false 
hope of winning. It tempted him to use means the 
most desperate to obtain money for the gaming- 
table. To this passion he sacrificed everything; 
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^his own conscience, his health, and my com- 
fort. 

"We had been hungry and homeless ; he distracted 
with the dark fears of prison-life, and yet impelled 
onward in the same vicious course, every step leading 
him downward. One day, after heavy losses, he 
won a large sum. It was only a short time before 
Major^s birth. He came home intoxicated with this 
sudden success, and laid the money in my lap. This 
revulsion of fortune and my husband's frenzy nearly 
overpowered me. As soon as I could control my 
feelings I put the money away. He promised me 
that he would never again enter a gambling-house. 
The next day, after he had left the house early, I 
missed a part of the money. He did not come home 
till long past midnight, and then he came in greatly 
excited by drink. He had played and lost. He had 
come back for the rest of the money. 

" I implored him to stay with me ; I wept, I went 
on my knees in vain. He swore that by foul means 
or fair he should win back his money that night, or 
die. I stood by my secretaire, holding the drawer 
closed. He flung me from it with great force, took 
out nearly all the money, and went away promising 
to bring me back double the amount. 

" At daylight he was brought home very ill. His 
money wa^ gone. He was a raving, despairing 
maniac. That same night Major was bom. The 
joy of his birth revived him a little, and for a few 
days he seemed to rally. But he died before I was 
able to leave my room. 

" Then fell upon me a darkness worse than death. 

T 
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home on tliis particular evening were friends from a 
neighbouring city who had come expressly to hear 
the far-famed Jenny Lind, the sweetest songstress 
who ever warbled a Tyrolean air. It was a gala- 
night. Mr. and Mrs. Elgin and Jean — who was now 
old enough to go out to concerts and other public 
amusements — accompanied them. 

After the concert they returned home and sat 
around the supper-table talking till a late hour. 

^* I never before realized the magic power of the 
human voice/^ said Mr. Fisher. *'Such influence 
could move and hold thousands spell-bound, if 
possessed by an orator.'' 

" My wife thinks so/' added Mr. Elgin. " She is 
teaching the children elocution. I think every man 
should be well trained to understand and control his 
voice. The best sentiments and most interesting 
public discourses often prove dull and insipid because 
the speaker's delivery is weak or disagreeable." 

" Did you hear Rachel ? " asked Mrs. Elgin. 

" I did/' replied Mr. Fisher. 

" You have been fortunate," put in Mr. Elgin. 
^' What power that woman had over her audience. 
What vivid impressions she conveyed in her delinea- 
tions. I shall never forget the effect she produced 
by her portraiture of remorse and despair." 

Mr. Barlow had been silent. He had been edu- 
cated in a severe school, which deprived young 
people of almost every kind of public amusement. 
He had made an exception this evening in going to 
hear Jenny Lind. 

^^ Do you approve, Mrs. Elgin, of taking young 
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people to hear actresses declaim ? '^ he asked. '^ Do 
you not fear the fascinations of the drama ? " 

Mrs. Elgin, who was not aware that Mr. Barlow 
belonged to that austere class, replied, — 

'^ I have no objection, as soon as my sons and 
daughters have been properly instructed, and are old 
enough to go to a well-regulated theatre or concert- 
room, to take them with their father and me. I 
know from my own experience how much may be 
learned from the best actors, and it is not easy to be 
injured by them when the heart is pure and un- 
suspicious of evil. Another reason I have for 
allowing my sons to go with us to the theatre and 
opera is to prevent the growth of a morbid desire for 
what is denied them, and which they might some 
time be tempted to gratify in secret. '^ 

" My experience,^' said Mr. Fisher, '' confirms the 
wisdom of Mrs. Elgin's theory. My family never 
went with me to the theatre when I was young, and, 
night after night, I bribed the servants to let me out 
and in during the season. I went to cheap theatres 
because, going on the sly, I had not money enough 
to go to the best. I frequently sat in the upper tier, 
where I heard more vile language than I ever could 
forget. Why I did not go straight to the bad I 
don^t know. Now, if I had been allowed to occupy 
with my family the best seats, as a gentleman^s son 
should, and after the play was over to go home to 
a comfortable supper instead of diving into a public 
house for a biscuit and a glass of ale, I should have 
been saved a great deal of discomfort, to say the 
least of it.'' 
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'^ Upon my word,'* said Mr. Barlow, " your 
humility in making that confession surprises me." 

''Many a parson-looking fellow could tell the 
same story, if he would,*' replied Mr. Fisher, 
smiling. 

'' What do you think, Mr. Elgin ? '' asked Mr. 
Barlow. 

'^ I agree with my wife, and believe in taking our 
children with us, at a suitable age, to every amuse- 
ment we find not to be injurious to ourselves/' 

'' I know a family,'' added Mr. Fisher, '' who were 
intimate with my own, and acted up to this principle 
of rigorous restraint. When they supposed their 
sons were in bed I knew them to be in the lowest 
theatres in town." 

"My friend Mrs. Howell," said Mrs. Elgin, "is a 
very pious woman who means, I believe, to do her 
duty religiously. But she is so severe in these re- 
strictions that not one of her sons remained at home 
after fifteen years of age." 

" Another great mistake," said Mr. Fisher, "is 
for parents to keep their children at too great a 
distance, never to allow them any kind of com- 
panionship. Bless my soul! I never sat down in 
my parents' presence except in fear and trembling. 
I never gave them the slightest of my confidences ; 
I told my peccadilloes to the coachman, and my big 
ones I kept to myself. Come now, own up," he 
went on, giving his friend a tap on the shoulder ; 
"how many times have you played truant under 
the system you are advocating ? " 

Mr. Barlow looked confused, and replied, "I 
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— 

never said I was what I ought to be. But I do 
hold that parents cannot be too strict/^ 

'' I never in my life saw a man turn out well who 
was kept in childhood under a rod of iron/' exclaimed 
Mr. Fisher. " But I have known many driven to 
all kinds of excesses by this rigorous system as 
soon as they had become their own masters.^' 

^' The hour is late/' replied the evasive Mr. Bar- 
low. '^ We are trespassing against all rule on the 
good nature of our host and hostess^ who are^ I am 
sure^ wishing to say good-night to us/' 
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CHAPTER XXVin. 

How Mrs. Bichards was installed in her new home. 

The next day Mrs. Elgin acquainted many of her 
wealthy friends with Mrs. Bichards' sad story. 
Some shrugged their shoulders and doubted if it 
would be of any use to help her. Others would 
gladly subscribe to the charity if Mrs. Elgin would 
take upon herself the trouble of finding the sick 
woman a new abode and famishing it. 

"Mr. Elgin and I talked the matter over last 
evening/' said Bose. '' He told me he would give 
me half the sum required for newly furnished and 
healthy apartments for the invalid if I could find a 
few others to make up the balance. But what we 
do we must do quickly^ or^ as the doctor ^said^ it will 
be too late.'' 

To this Mrs. Irving replied, "You and Mr. 
Elgin are too generous and simple-minded. I can- 
not believe all I hear. More than half of these 
people are impostors, whom we ought not to ^icou- 
rage." 

'^ The example we have in Scripture/' replied Mrs. 
Elgin, " proves the contrary. The Good Samaritan 
had not seen the man whom he found half-dead by 
the roadside, beaten and robbed by miscreants. 
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Nor are we told that he asked the poor victim how 
he came to be in distress. He took him to an inn 
and cared for him. I think all we have now to do 
is to provide for this poor suflTerer, and not judge 
whether or no she deserves what we do for her.^' 

" You are right,^' said Miss Allston, who was 
present. ^' I shall help yoa to raise the money at 
once.'* ^ - 

'' It must be done to-day/^ answered Rose. " To- 
morrow my daughter and I shall undertake to rent 
the rooms and buy the furniture.^' 

Bose was rewarded for her resolution. Before 
evening she had collected the necessary sum; and 
Mr. Elgin handed her the cheque for one-half, as 
promised. The next morning, at an early hour, 
Eose and Jean were driving around in search of 
apartments. A few streets distant from the cold, 
damp basement where Mrs. Bichards was quite un- 
conscious of approaching relief, two cheerful rooms 
on the first-floor of a two-storey house were rented, 
and one month's rent paid in advance. It was 
agreed that, cost what it might, these rooms must 
be furnished before night. 

So off they started to purchase a bright-coloured 
carpet, after hiring a woman to wash the windows 
in their absence* The carpet was purchased on con- 
dition that two or three women should be set to 
work at it and that it should be laid down within 
three hours' time. White muslin curtains were 
bought for the windows, a few plain and pretty 
chairs, a table, a stove, the necessary crockery and 
kitchen utensils for a small family, a bed complete. 
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with pretty coverlet and cnrtams^ candlesticks and 
flower vases for the mantel, chest of drawers^ toilet^ 
table and glass. In the chest of drawers was a new 
dress for Mrs. Richards^ and seven dollars in money 
in a pocket-book. They ordered everything to be 
sent immediately to the new home^ where one of 
Mrs. Elgin's servants pnt them in their proper 
places as £Ebst as they arrived. 

Mrs. Elgin and Jean^ on their return to the rooms^ 
measured and made the cortains^ while the women 
were patting them np to the windows and laying 
down the carpet. They then went out to take their 
Inncheon^ and at the same time ordered a basket of 
groceries to be sent to the house. In their absence the 
women had finished their work. *' Oh, how pretty 
the room looks ! '^ exclaimed Jean. " The new cur- 
tains and the bright carpet will delight Mrs. 
Eichards." 

The stove came^ and with it coals. A good fire 
was lighted, for it was a damp, chilly day. It 
warmed the room and spread a rosy glow over the 
walls. The shining new tea-kettle was filled and 
placed upon the fire. The white cloth and tea- 
things were laid upon the table. The vases were 
placed on the mantel ; and Jean ran out to buy 
some flowers to put in them. An easy-chair with a 
soft cushion was not forgotten. 

''Now, mamma, look around,'' said Jean. '' Is it 
not pretty ? Everything so new and comfortabla 
I can imagine how Mrs. Bichards will enjoy it, poor 
woman, if it is not too late.'' 

'' We will go for her now," said Bose. 
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The maid remained to take^ charge of the room 
until their return. 

Mrs. Richards had been better that day. The 
noarishment and wine sent by Mrs. Elgin had 
benefited her. She was sitting near the fire, wonder- 
ing if death or recovery were near, and trying to 
become resigned to whatever the Divine will might 
ordain. 

"There is a carriage at our door,'* said Mrs 
Bentley. '^ If it is a lady to see you, Mrs. Bichards, 
what shall I say f '' 

Poor Annie thought it might be some friend of 
Mrs. Elgin's coming to visit her, and she could not 
bear the thought of having to be questioned. She 
knew how many who visit the poor are cold, heart- 
less, and prying. She hesitated a moment, and then 
answered,-^ 

'' I have some ifioney yet. Oh, please say that 
I am not well enough to see any one to-night; only 
tell them I thank them for calling.'^ 

By this time Mrs« Elgin and Jean were at the 
door knocking. In another moment Mrs. Bentley 
had returned with them. 

'^ Oh, my dear Mrs. Elgin and Miss Jean, so soon 
again ; you are too kind, too kind.^' 

"Yes,*' said Mrs. Elgin ; " and now I must tell 
you the story. My physician called on me and 
told me that he had visited a lady who was very ill, 
and could not recover unless she was taken away 
from the damp basement in which he had found 
her. He gave me the address. I called and found 
that the invalid was yourself/^ 
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^' Was that the way 70a found me ? '' asked the 
invalid. 

'' Yes ; and now I have come to ask yon to go 
with me to look at two rooms I have fonnd. Yon 
will see if yon like them well enough to take tHem.'' 

''Beally, I must not do so at present \ I have not 
money even to move/' 

*' Come and see them,'' replied Rose. '^ It is only 
a short distance/' 

Mrs. Richards could not refuse. Mrs. Bentlev 
came in and assisted her to dress and get into the 
carriage. 

"For the fun of it/' said Jean, ''let us take 
Major, and see what he thinks of the rooms." 

In a few moments they were at the door. '' Oh, 
this house," said Annie, as she entered the hall 
way, '' is too good for my slender means." 

Mrs. Elgin made no reply, but opened the door 
of the new sitting-room. J[t did indeed look com- 
fortable. 

'' How do you like these rooms ? Will you take 
them ? " said Rose. The poor widow began to think 
Mrs. Elgin was mocking her poverty, and said in a 
trembling voice, ''They are beautiful. But how 
could I pay for them ? This nicely furnished house 
must be very expensive." 

Mrs. Elgin put her arms round the invalid to 
support her, — she looked so weak and discouraged. 

" Mrs. Richards," she said, " these rooms have 
been taken for you and Major. The rent is paid 
for one month in advance. The furniture of both 
rooms belongs to you from this moment." 
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The poor widow stared in utter amazement. 
Lifting her hands she flnng them around the neck 
of Rose, and fainted. 

'^Oh, I have killed her!'* exclaimed the latter. 
Jean burst into tears and ran for assistance. The 
women from the upper storey came ; and then Mrs. 
Richards revived, crying and laughing alternately 
for joy. Kissing and blessing Hose and Jean^ again 
and again. 

Our readers will agree with us, that Mrs. Elgin 
and her daughter had more happiness in thinking 
of the relief aflforded to the poor widow and her in- 
fant than in the applause of an enthusiastic multitude. 
The story as related here is in every respect a true one. 
The writer was acquainted with all the parties men- 
tioned in it. From the moment Mrs. Richards took 
possession of her new rooms she never knew distress. 

Mrs. Elgin and Jean were just in time for dinner, 
and related with the greatest delight the details of 
their pleasant day's work, crowned by leaving the 
widow and her boy in possession. After dinner, 
Mr. and Mrs. Elgin having gone out for the evening, 
Frank, Ida, and Rosette gathered about Jean to 
hear the story again, and asked if they might call 
the next day to see Mrs. Richards. 

*' Not quite yet, children,^' said Jean. '' A visit 
might remind her that it was mamma and I who pre- 
pared the house for her. When we do a kind thing 
we must be careful not to remind the person of it 
afterwards.^' 

" Yes ; I see our going would make her remember 
that the rooms were given to her,'' said Ida, 
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'^ Well," said Frank, ^^ I do not see the harm of 
her remembering it ! I am sure, if any one gave 
me so comfortable an apartment, after I had lived in 
a cold, damp one, I should like to remember it a 
long time/' 

" Come, children,'* Jean said, ^^ we must practise 
our parts for the drama while papa and mamma are 
away. Mamma, yon know, wishes me to prepare 
this one and give papa a surprise on his birthday/' 

In the midst of the rehearsal the door opened and 
in walked Harry. 

'' This is a grand time,'* said he, " what are you 
rehearsing ? " 

''Sister Jean's love scene in the garden," said 
the roguish Prank, 

'* What ? " asked Harry, a little troubled. 

'' No, no ! I am mistaken ; Ida's, " replied Prank. 

'* Oh ! " said Harry carelessly. 

Jean noticed the difference in his tone ; but Ida 
did not. 

" Go on, let me hear it," said Harry. 

'' Dear me, no," replied Ida. " It is only a little 
opera we are learning for papa." 

" I must slip in on the night," said Harry. 

It was time for Frank and Rosette to retire. 
Jean whispered to Ida not to leave the drawing- 
room. The three young people spent the rest of 
the evening delightfully. Jean sang and recited 
poetry at Harry's request. Ida also recited^beauti- 
fuUy, and talked about the beautiful poems she 
had selected, more like a woman than the child she 
was. Harry entertained them with incidents from 
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his life in India^ and took off droll characters he 
had met with in America. It would be difficult to 
imagine more innocent enjoyment than theirs on 
this evening. Harry could not conceal his admira* 
tion for Jean, nor the delight he found in her society. 
His eyes followed her wherever she moved. When 
she sang, he stood by her side entranced. Jean 
had never looked happier. It was seldom that she 
was not saying or doing what she thought would 
contribute most to the happiness of those around 
her. On this evening, part of the time, Ida remained 
buried in a book Harry had brought her, and Jean 
for the first time sat by his side alone and talked 
unreservedly with him. 

" I wish you could all live in India/' said Harry. 
'' My affairs are there and I must do so." 

*' Mamma and papa will never go so far away,'' 
said Jean thoughtfully. 

''Would you be willing to live away from them ? " 
asked Harry. 

'' I cannot say," replied Jean, always candid in 
her nature. 

Harry was frightened at his own presumption; 
and scarcely had he asked the question when he 
wished with all his heart that he had not done so. 
The next best thing to do now was to change the 
subject which had led to it. For he knew that he 
must not avow the love he could no longer conceal 
from himself, lest Jean's parents should refuse him 
on account of her youth. 

" I received a letter from Mr. Douglas to-day," 
he said. " And came up to deliver some messages 
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in it to your father and mother. Bat they are out ; 
80 I shall go now, and return to-morrow evening at 
eight o^ clock. Good-night, Jean. Good-night, Ida/' 

Ida sprang to her feet, shut her book, and said 
good-night. 

Jean was as happy as a bird. She said to Ida that 
there were so many things to make her so : the work 
done that day with mamma ; Mrs. Richards' surprise 
and delight j their amusement with Frank ; and — to 
herself she owned — that there was in Harry's visit a 
something indescribably sweet to her. An atmosphere 
surrounded her in which she had never lived before. 
It was a new existence opening out before her. 
'^ What was it ? '^ she asked herself. And she an- 
swered, *' It must be the influence of Harry^s good- 



ness.^^ 



For the following night a great surprise was in 
reserve for Mrs. Elgin. A friend who for many 
years had been his client was giving a brilliant re- 
ception at his house, to celebrate the arrival from 
Europe of an aged mother. He took the occasion 
to make generous presents to some friends to whom 
he felt especially grateful. 

The card of invitation was sent to " Mr. and Mrs. 
Elgin and family,^' with a written note begging that 
the children should not be left at home. Ida, Frank, 
and Rosette were crazy with joy. Jean received the 
invitation with equal pleasure, and with, perhaps, a 
greater anticipation of enjoyment. For she was now 
fifteen years old, and this was the first party attended 
by her at which she was to appear dressed aa a young 
lady. 
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8 ' ■ ■ ' * 

My young readers will understand and appreciate 
how great an event this was to Jean, and when they 
read this they will wish to know what she wore. It 
was a sky-blue silk dress trimmed with silk blonde 
lace in the neck and on the short sleeves. She wore 
no ornaments save a natural pink rose on her bosom 
and pink rose-buds in her brown hair. Think of 
the head and face of Raphael's Cecilia and you will 
have in mind what Jean looked that night* 

There was a large gathering of distinguished 
people present, both young and old. Wherever 
Jean went the eyes of the crowd followed her, and 
strangers asked, ''Who is that lovely girl?" It 
was the first time since the night of the little home- 
drama, that Frank and Rose had seen her draped in 
full flowing robes. Then she was but a child ; now 
Rose looked at her darling with a mother's prophetic 
fear that such loveliness would not be long left in 
her possession. A sigh escaped her. An elderly 
lady near by, who heard it, said : " Ah ! my dear 
Mrs. Elgin, you are too happy to-night. I have 
been watching the motherly love and pride in your 
face. My nature is not so generous. If I had a 
child like your Jean I should be jealous that any eye 
but mine looked upon her." 

Rose smiled, and for the moment forgot everything 
else in the intoxication of her happiness. Jean was 
quite unconscious of the admiration she excited, and 
was enjoying Harry's society. For the youth had 
been invited, as one of Mr. Elgin's family, to 
accompany them. Harry was not blind to envious 
glances directed at him by more than one young 

z 
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gentleman. But he was taken by surprise when a 
handsome yonng officer wearing decorations was 
introduced^ and asked Miss Elgin to dance with him* 
It made Harry madly jealous to see her by the side 
of another person ; he was sorry he could not give 
the officer what he yearned to bestow, if he dared to 
make himself too agreeable. At the same time the 
hostess introduced to Harry a pretty Spanish girl, 
whom he was bound to invite to dance. The set 
in which Jean and her officer had taken the head 
place was full, and so Harry was obliged to go to 
another room. 

Before the quadrille was ended, several names were 
already inscribed on Jean's tablets for coming sets. 
Harry had seated Ms Spanish partner and came in 
haste to engage! Jean for the " lancers ; '' she laughed, 
and replied half -sorrowfully, — 

'' Too late ! Look at my tablets.'' 

Poor Harry had nothing to do but to feel out of 
humour with his own stupidity, as he whispered to 
Jean, when she stood up again to dance. 

At one end of the drawing-room a great red 
damask curtain was hung, evidently for the purpose 
of concealing something. When the dancers were 
fatigued and supper- time was near at haud the band 
played ^ march, and then the host, taking his place 
in front of the curtain, asked leave to address his 
friends. In a few sentences aptly chosen, he said 
that circumstances which no one could regret more 
sincerely than himself, had separated him from the 
greatest blessing a son could enjoy — ^the best of 
mothers. From year to year he had in vain hoped 
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to return to his native land^ till^ after an absence 
become intolerable both to his parent and him- 
self^ that dear mother had blessed him with a 
visit. 

The company with one impulse turned toward 
the venerable lady (who was as much surprised as 
the guests themselves to find that this fSte was 
held in her honour), and bowed to her. 

'^ I have felt such inexpressible happiness in the 
presence of my beloved mother/* continued Mr. 
Alofsen, '^ that I have wished to share it in some 
measure with my friends. They have helped me 
with their kindness and hospitality to bear this long 
separation from my parent, so now I must ask each 
one of them here present to accept from my wife 
and myself a trifling memento of this great joy 
that has come to us : my mother undbb oub boof." 

It was so touchingly said that no one could utter 
a word in answer. The band, at a given signal, 
played the sweet German air, '* When the swallows 
homeward fly.*' The curtain was drawn back, and 
on a large tree hung every variety of gift. Glitter- 
ing in the light of many wax candles, opals, 
diamonds, rubies, and pearls grew on the green 
branches, side by side with orange caskets, and 
bunches of grapes filled with exquisite perfumes. 
'' How beautiful ! What a lovely idea ! ** were ex- 
pressions heard on every side. 

Such an assemblage of happy faces must have 
made a lasting impression on Mr. Alofsen. His 
mother was the central figure, the personification of 
nmtemal joy. The voices of the grateful and happy 

z 2 
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kearts present there we still seem to hear praising 
that son and daughter^ who in honouring their 
mother, honoured God and themselves. 

It was a fitting occasion for one like Jean to take 
her first step into society. The impression was last- 
ing. The fruit of ''Honour to whom honour is 
due," is a fruit that lives for ever. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

A letter from Uncle Philip — The sorrows ot Bessie •— 
Ro6e*B kindly solicitude for her servants. 

When the carriage left Mr. Alofsen's, it proceeded 
first to leave Mr. Hertford at his uncle's on the way 
home. 

'^ Tour invitation to accompany you to this feast/' 
said Harry^ '' so delighted and surprised me, that I 
neglected to give you the news from India. With 
your permission I shall go to your house to-morrow 
evening and shall take Mr. Douglas's letter with 
me. 

Certainly, certainly, Harry," replied Mr. Elgin. 
I hope you will never wait for an invitation to 
come to see us," added Mrs. Elgin. 

The warm and hospitable natures of these good 
people blinded them to the necessity of limiting their 
invitations, and to the danger of bringing these 
young people too frequently together, before it was 
clear that to love one another would be for their 
mutual advantage and happiness. A judicious 
watchfulness and care should be exercised in intro- 
ducing gentlemen acquaintances to young girls; 
this is of vital importance. It is no less judicious 
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not to exclude them altogether from the society of 
girls of fifteen years of age. Young girls must 
become accustomed to such society^ and learn to 
mark the differences of character ; or^ as has often 
happened^ the first man who pays marked attention 
may be successful. 

When Harry heard the answer of Mr. and Mrs. 
Elgin to his proposal of visiting them on the mor- 
row he gave a glance at Jean^ in which was conveyed 
the idea that he was in luck to be allowed to see 
her three evenings in succession. Jean understood 
it and laughed^ more however at the roguishness of 
his expression than at the success of his little 
strategy. There was a drawback, however, in the 
anticipation, and Harry was wondering how he could 
overcome it. Eva would read him a lecture on such 
impropriety, and would no doubt end by insisting 
that the letter could be sent, and that he should go 
with her to the opera. 

When Mr. ai]|^ Mrs. Elgin had gone to their 
room thaX night the evening's pleasure was l^viewed. 
The beautiful presents were once more examined. 
Such an evening, Mr. Elgin said, refreshed his soul, 
and strengthened his faith in human nature and his 
love for its nobleness. 

'' How beautiful our dear Jean looks to-night I '' 
Rose said with all her heart 

''Yes,'' replied- Frank, "I fear I was too proud 
of both mother and child.'' 

'' Oh, do not speak of me, my dear 1 In the 
absorbing love I have for Jean, I entirely forget my 
own presence in the crowd. Her face was lighted 
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to-night as I never saw it before. Did you not 
remark more brightness, more joyousness in her 
expression to-night than usual ? ^' 

*' The dear child^s first introduction to an evening 
party outside of her own home no doubt was en- 
chanting to her/^ said the husband and father. 
^' Then Jean could appreciate the beautiful homage 
paid to Mr. Alofsen's mother." 

^^ The music and dancing had their fascination, 
too/' 

^^ Then the marked attention she received could 
not but please the child.'' 

*^ I think,'* said Rose, *^ that she did not notice 
this marked attention ; she thought all the young 
ladies in the room had an equal share. No one 
person was especially attentive to-night. And so I 
felt unalloyed pleasure in seeing her admired." 

" My dear Rose,*' Mr. Elgin said, '^ did it occur to 
you that the time will come when some one will 
take this treasure away from you ? " 

A chill ran through the poor mother's frame. 
She was silent for several moments, and then said, 
'^ I do not think I oould bear it. Jean is a part of 
my heart. We have grown together year by year ; 
and to take her from me would be to take a part of 
my very life." 

The next evening a messenger from Mr. Hert- 
ford's brought a letter from Harry to Mr. Elgin, 
saying that he was going to a fancy ball with his 
uncle's family ; so h e was obliged to send the letter 
from Mr. Douglas instead of being its bearer. The 
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Elgin family, large and small, at the moment the mes- 
senger came were engaged in a grand galop following 
a quadrille. Jean was at the piano, Mr. and Mrs. 
Elgin were leading the merry band, while Nannette, 
in the arms of her nurse, was taking her share in it. 
Having the floor to herself every one in the room 
had to admire the comical '^kick and jump'^ step 
she beat on the carpet to a quick tune, laughing 
all the time at her own dexterity. 

The little ones were told to be quiet a moment 
while the letter was read. Though she felt it, Jean 
showed no sign of regret at Harry^s absence. The 
letter from Mr. Douglas, which Mr. Elgin read 
aloud, expressed the hope that Harry would not 
remain away too long because it was the golden 
season of the bov's life, when business must be 
learned and regular habits of industry must be ac- 
quired. ^^ He is one of the best-hearted fellows in 
the world, but utterly without experience, and a 
mere child in all worldly knowledge. If you have 
an opportunity, Frank, teach him a little of your 
stability ; and Eose can aid him by her motherly 
advice. How are you all ? I think of you as living 
in an aerial palace quite above us ordinary mortals. 
I have tried to give my eastern wife an idea of your 
castle ; but she says I am dreaming of something I 
never saw, or that they are pictures of my youthful 
fancy. I am waiting to hear what Harry will tell 
her of your home. . . . '^ 

When the letter was finished, Rose said, '^ Uncle 
Philip ought to come back, and spend his last days 
with us. Will you write to him to do so ? ^* 
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" It is a good idea,'' said her husband^ " and I 
shall write by next post. There is no reason why 
he should stay longer in India/' 

At this moment Bessie, Jean's servant-pupil, came 
to the drawing-room door, and said in a low voice, 
'^ Some one wishes to see Miss Jean a moment, if 
you please.*' 

When they were in the hall, "It is myself. 
Miss, wishes to see you,'' said Bessie. " I have a 
letter from the old country, and it is not Tim that 
is writing on the cover. Miss. I thought you 
wouldn't be angry, if I asked you to read the 
same for me. Sure, I can write, thanks to you. 
Miss Jean; but I'll be killed if I can read the 
likes o' this." 

Jean went with Bessie to her room, and read a 
letter from the girl's father in Ireland, who, under 
pain of dishinheriting her, forbade any more letters 
to Tim, or any thought of ever marrying him. 
For was not it himself and the old blind mother 
that needed all the money she could spare ? And 
if she married Tim, would not the lazy vagabond 
eat and drink all that they could both earn ? 

Poor Bessie burst into loud lamentation, the 
ludicrousness of her tones nearly overcoming Jean's 
gravity. She felt, however, a sincere sympathy for 
the poor girl, and tried to soften the blow. " You 
must act prudently, Bessie," said she. " You may 
remember that you are of age, and are not bound 
to obey your father in this." 

Bessie raised her head, still keeping both hands 
on her apron, ready to catch the shower of tears 
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whose downpour was only suspended. '^ An' sure, 
Miss^ wbat is of age ? '' she asked. 

" You are no longer a child — '* 

'' Not my father's child ? '' interrupted Bessie, 
shocked. 

" You are a woman grown, and the law thinks 
you are old enough to do in this matter as you like.'' 

" Do you think, Miss Jean, I'd go agin the bless- 
ing of my father and my mother ? No ! not if a 
hundred Tims stood in array wid bugles every one I '' 

Bessie's beau-ideal was a soldier with a bugle. 

''Well, Bessie,'' said Jean, *'you are too excited 
to-night. Think of it to-morrow, and I shall help 
you to answer your letter." 

When she returned to the family circle and related 
what had happened, Mrs. Elgin slipped quietly out, 
and went to the servants' hall to console poor Bessie. 
She found her before the fire, swaying her body 
back and forth, and wringing her hands. Old 
Deborah was preparing a large mustard plaster, and 
said to Mrs. Elgin, '' It was the suddenest, mistress, 
I ever seen. The creetur was singin' at the outside 
door the minnit afore, and a litible after I heard a 
sound upstairs like I once heard on a mountain, a 
kinder bellowin', and down comes Bessie with this 
ere toothache ! " 

And such is life I Hearts must suffer — ^hearts in 
the palace and in the cottage, — ^none are exempt* 
The poor are more desolate in their sorrows than 
Uie rich, because they have fewer comforts to 
sustain them, and less sympathy to lift them up. 
Bessie was rough in her exterior, and not well 
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fayoured in feature^ or graceful in manner; but 
she possessed traits of character which a princess 
might have envied. All that night she groaned and 
wmngher hands, and in her soliloquies called on Tim 
to witness that it was not her fault that she broke her 
plighted faith. The hardest of all that poor Bessie 
had to bear^ was the certainty in her own mind that 
Tim would soon turn to Mary Maloneyfor consolation, 
and forget her. When she pictured them stanSing 
before the priest to be married, not for father or 
grandfather could she bear this. But the remem- 
brance of her blind mother, who would never ask 
the sacrifice^ reconciled her to everything asked of 
her by her father. 

So Bessie was up at the usual hour next mornings 
looking so cheerful that not even Jean knew how 
heavy a load of grief the poor girl carried on her 
heart. She went to her young mistress's room^ and 
with an assumed smile said^ ^^ Fv0 turned it over 
in my mind^ Miss Jean^ and not for the whole world 
would I make my poor ould father miserable or 
angry with me. And sure, if he can't look to me for 
his support in his ould age, where will he get his 
little bit to eat ? Will you please^ Miss Jean, to 
write to him for me, and ask him to tell Tim 
that I can^t have anything more between him and 
me.^' 

Bessie thereupon burst into a loud cry. Jean 
tried to persuade her that such generosity would be 
rewarded. But the poor girl could only see one 
thing at the present time ; she had no love or care 
for anything, now that Jim was out of her life. 
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" IVe known him since my cradle,^' she said, '' and 
a better boy never walked our country nor him. 
Please say to my father that every Christmas and 
Easter, I'll send him all I can of my wages. And 
ask his blessing on it, Miss, for that'll be more to 
one than the money. I saw a curse on a boy who 
was cruel to his ould father. Wasn't he struck 
dumb with the curse on his tongue ? " 

'' God has promised a reward to all who honour 
their parents," said Jean. But while she admired 
the good daughter, she could not help thinking how 
wickedly selfish and exacting the father was. 

From that time Mrs. Elgin was particularly careful 
to diversify Bessie's occupation. She sent her out 
frequently on messages, and often required her to 
accompany the younger children, in order to turn 
her mind from her disappointment. Mrs. Elgin had 
a desire to treat her servants as if they were members 
of her family, if they needed motherly care or sym- 
pathy. In return, she always found that they were 
in every way devotedly attached to her. In sickness 
and in trouble they never wearied in serving her. 

Deborah was now growing old, and was shown 
every kindness possible. After Mary and Kate had 
left the family the servants were all new, but still 
happy and faithful. With such a household, master 
and mistress, children and servants, it is easy to 
conceive what peace, harmony, love, and happiness 
were to be found there. It is what God intends 
should be found in every home. 

4k sK >K sK >K >l( 

It was several days after the fancy-ball which 
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fiarry attended with his uncle^s family, before he 
again visited at Mrs. Elgin^s, and then there was a 
reserve in his manner which seemed more sadness 
than intentional constraint. He could be roused to 
tell stories by Ida or Prank, and he took more notice 
of Eosette; with Jean he was happy. But his 
manner was no longer the boyish, mirthful one which 
had won Jean. It was calmer, and sometimes 
while sitting by her side he would fall into a 
reverie. 

One evening, after he had left the house, Jean 
said to Ida, '' Do you find Harry changed ? '' 

'* In what way ? ^^ asked Ida. 

*' To me he seems more sedate,'^ said Jean. 

''Yes, and I think not only sedate but sad,'' 
replied Ida. 

'' He must have received news from India which 
troubles him,'' added Jean. 

'' Ah, poor fellow," answered Ida, " I am very 
sorry. I wish you would ask him about it, when he 
comes, Jean. I like Harry very much and should 
like to tell him that I am sorry for him." 

''I heard papa say Uncle Philip wrote that 
Harry must return to India as soon as possible," 
said Jean. 

'' Would not that be a pity, Jean ? " 

'' Not if it is his duty." 

'' But will not you be sorry to have him go 
away ? " 

''I shall miss him; but I have no right to be 
sorry if he should go," Jean said, sighing. 

" I hope some nice person will come in his place," 
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lier sister rejoined. ** Bat perhaps he will not go 
away so soon*'' 

And so the g^ls talked on till Mr. and Mrs. i 

Elgin came in. They had been to call on a bride^ 
and the bride was Alice Baldwin. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Augasta's history — Bad books — What novels may be read 
— ^Hiding-schools for young girls — ^The birth of Philippa 
— Jean's anxieties. 

Now that Jean is nearing the golden period of 
womanhood^ her mother endeavours to instruct her 
even more carefully in intellectual and spiritual 
studies^ in order to develope those qualities- of mind 
and heart which would ennoble and strengthen her 
character^ fitting her as well for the high duties of 
wife and mother. In frequent conversations be- 
tween mother and daughter^ Mrs. Elgin instructed 
Jean in what books call moral philosophy. She 
gave her useful illustrations for the practical part 
of this study^ as well as a clear knowledge of the 
scientific part. 

They were one day discussing the injustice of 
passing a sweeping condemnation against entire 
classes of persons. "My dear/' said Eose^ **when 
you are old enough to go into the world and take your 
place in it^ believe that in every sphere and walk of 
life there may be found good people side by side 
with the bad. Give yourself the habit of saying 
to yourselfj ' Though I must condemn this or that 
because of appearances^ yet there may be unknown 
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circumstances connected with these which would 
cause me to modify my judgment/ ^^ 

'^ From what I have been told, mamma, there is 
one class of women whom it is not easy to excuse/' 

" What class, my dear ? '^ 

"Ballet-dancers, whom you never allow me to 



see/' 



a 



Since those poor creatures/' said Rose, " have 
yielded to the demands of the public degrading 
their art, I moat certainly object either to going 
myself or to taking you to see the ballet or 
burlesque comedy. But I remember the time when 
it was one of the most charming pleasures to see 
Mademoiselle Augusta dance. There were no inde- 
corous attitudes, no ungraceful feats of strength 
to shock one in her dancing. Her movements were 
as pleasing to the eye as the lines in the floating 
angels of the classic masters. She seemed a vision 
of beauty and grace which did not belong to earth. 
Crowds nightly admired her. And there was no 
one but felt the influence of her pure girlhood, 
which surrounded her like an atmosphere of light." 

" I am so fond of beautiful dancing," said Jean ; 
" I wish I could see such a dancer. How did it 
happen that a good girl chose such a profession? 
Do you know her history, mamma f " 

" Her parents were good, but very poor," replied 
Bose. "Her love of music was something extra- 
ordinary. She was, besides, naturally a gracefiil 
and beautiful child. The parents were told that as 
a dancer their daughter would be most successful. 
Her mother stipulated that she should have no 
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intercourse with the members of the company 
which she joined^ and that on no occasion must she 
be obliged to dress immodestly. Augusta went 
through the painful preparatory ordeal required by 
the manager before she could receive any payment, 
beyond the value of the lessons given in dancing 
and her stage dresses. The poor girl, from excessive 
exercise, endured the severest pains in her limbs and 
often had to practise difficult poses when her feet 
were bleeding from the effort. When she had 
reached her fifteenth year she was as charming in 
form as she was lovely in face. As a dancer, critics 
pronounced her a prodigy of grace. Her debut 
created- a great sensation. When she closed 
the dance on that night the applause was 
deafening. She only cared to please the manager, 
in order to lift her good parent out of poverty. 
Night after night the excitement increased where- 
ever she danced, and engagements were made for 
her in Vienna, St. Petersburg, and all the capitals of 
Europe. Crowned heads paid her homage and 
princes followed her from city to city. But she 
never left the company of her mother when off the 
stage. This life of public adulation had no evil in- 
fluence on Augusta, because she never allowed her- 
self to forget what it was truly worth. She realized 
what I told you once before, that public applause is 
but the evanescent blaze of lighted flax. After a few 
years of this intoxicating success, there came among 
the many who sought her in honourable marriage 
a nobleman whom she accepted. Prom the day of 
their wedding she never would appear- in public, 

A a 
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Before her only child, a son, was six months old, her 
husband died. It is sad to relate that, passing 
through vicissitudes over which she had no power, 
she fell into poverty and was again urged to appear 
in the ballet. She feared that this might injure her 
son^s social position, and declined. The boy was 
painfully delicate and weak in mind, but he was his 
good mother^s idol. He was even more tenderly 
loved and nursed by her because he was bom feeble 
and deficient.^' 

'' What a good woman she must have been ! " said 
Jean. 

"All goodness is lovable, darling, in whatever 
form or wherever you find it,'^ replied the mother, 
looking at the flash of enthusiasm which lit up 
Jean^s face. 

'^ What became of her, mamma ? " 

'^ To support herself and her boy she was forced 
to live in very humble apartments, and to give 
private lessons in dancing.*' 

*' I have seen her, mamma ! I have surely seen 
her ! '* exclaimed Jean, laying down her sewing. 
" She has been here to see you, I am certain. I 
remember a sweet-looking, graceful, mild-mannered 
lady, with a young son well dressed, but rather 
fiimple-looking.*' 

" Yes, Jean, the countess has been hera" 

^' I shall never again jadge hastily of any class, 
mamma. Poor Augusta ! But what a change from 
her life on the stage ! *' 

'^ Yes, it was ; but she often told me that this 
life devoted to love and duty has been far more 
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comforting to her heart than the dazzling one she 
hadleft.'^ 

^^How can she console herself in the solitude 
which she is now doomed to endure ? For she can- 
not associate with the class of people among whom 
her poverty obliges her to live/^ 

'' With the love of music and dancing she was 
also given the love of learning. From her youth 
she devoted every leisure moment to reading good 
books. The count, her husband^ was an intellectual 
mau^ and during their brief union he encouraged her 
taste for study. It became to her a sustaining con- 
solation in her solitary widowhood.^^ 

"You say.gfood books, mamma; what do you 
call had books?". 

" Bad books will giye you the opinions and senti- 
ments of bad men and women. They so artfully 
describe the lives of wicked people, make their sins 
for a time productive of such pleasure, and render 
that pleasure so attractive, that people of weak minds 
who read these books are led away and desire to 
follow their example. Bad books also make excuses 
for wicked acts, and endeavour to lessen their guilt. 
The most dangerous of bad books are those which 
tend to bring people down to one low level of wrong- 
thinking and wrong-doing. Like bad people, bad 
books will tell you that all are bad, that the only 
difl'erence between good and bad people is, that the 
former are not tempted to evil, whereas the latter 
•are, and yield to it. Never, my child, allow any one 
who expresses opinions approaching to these to be- 
come a friend of yours, and never admit such to your 
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fireside when yon have one. They are pestilential 
destroyers of innocence, peace, and virtne. They 
will also tell yon that there is no real joy, no happi- 
ness, no justice in the world/^ 

*^ Oh, mamma, how can they believe that ? See 
what joy, what happiness we have had. I shall 
never forget what I heard Mr. Ford say of our home 
— that it was a heaven on earth.'' 

*' To the wicked, my dear, this life is what they 
make it. And bad books describe their downward 
way, their disappointment, and their final despair. 
Never, my child, read such books, or periodicals. 
Bather contemplate the goodness of God, the good- 
ness of human nature, noble aims, and noble deeds. 
Fill your mind with the infinite beauties of this 
magnificent universe, and the still greater glories of 
saintliness/' 

•' What of novels^ mamma ? '' 

*^ You are old enough to read good novels, Jean ; 
They are pictures of social life in different countries, 
and will instruct you. They teach you to discri- 
minate between the different shades of character, 
and later, when you meet face to face with people 
like those described, you will know better how to 
understand them. I think, my dear, that God has 
gifted you with power to wield a wide influence for 
the benefit of others. You must, therefore, under- 
stand human life and the human heart. This 
knowlege will give you what is called tad. I wish 
you to read Miss Edgeworth, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Irving, Cooper, and many others of their class. You 
are also fond of poetry, and it will be a delight to 
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you. But your own nature, Jean, is so poetic and 
songful that it needs but little nourishment from 
external sources. Ida is so fond of the profound^ 
the scientific, and mathematical, and her reasoning 
faculties are so much stronger than the imaginative, 
that I encourage her in the study of poetry.*' 

"My friend Helen is not allowed to read any 
works of fiction,*' said Jean. " Her mother is 
severely strict in this respect. Helen is for ever 
coaxing me to repeat to her all the stories I re- 
member, and is absolutely wild with the interest 
she takes in them.** 

'' It is a mistake on the part of her mother, my 
dear. This severity tempts the child to acts of 
disobedience. She will read whatever books she 
can obtain most readily, or, what will be worse, she 
will feed on her own fancy, and form erroneous ideas 
of life and human nature.** 

These objections occurred to me,** said Jean. 

It is not our afiair,** added Mrs. Elgin. " Per- 
sons i^ho have extreme views are usually unwilling 
to be corrected by others. Make it a rule, my dean 
to give advice to such people only when they ask 

it.** 

" Come, come ! on with your hats, and off to the 
Riding School ! ** exclaimed a voice they well knew. 

"Why, Prank,** said Rose, ''what brought 
you home so early ? I am more than glad to see 

you.** 

Mr. Elgin whispered in her ear that Mr. Wash- 
ington Brown had asked them to meet him at the 
Riding School, where his favourite saddle-horse 
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would be at the service of Jean or Ida. He had 
heard that both girls rode well^ and would like to see 
them leap the bars on his fayourite. An hour later 
Mr. and Mrs. Elgin^ Jean and Ida, Frank and Bosette, 
were in the ring, enjoying the delightful exercise. 

Ida excelled in leaping, and she was desired to 
mount the splendid animal that was impatiently 
expressing his desire to be off. The ring was cleared, 
the bars put up, and Ida sprang into the saddle. 

The moment the signal was given, away went the 
horse like the wind. The girl sat him firmly and 
gracefully as he bounded over the bars like a fawn, 
cheers went up from Brown and the rest, but they 
did not embarrass the little horsewoman. She was 
too well balanced in mind to be flattered by applause. 
Again, and the third and the fourth time, around 
she went successfully, alighting as calmly as if she 
had done nothing worthy of notice. 

And so it was in after-life with Ida. She was 
well poised; her hand held firmly the reins of 
command, and no public praise could weakeji her 
energetic pursuit of the loftiest aims, or upset the 
balance of her mind. 

If parents will take note of such circumstances as 
the one just described, they will fiud that they help to 
illustrate the character of their children. This study 
will give them an early knowledgejof what is needed 
in forming their dear ones. 

With what sympathy we may look upon Jean 
now in the privacy of her own beautiful heart, and 
know that it has been wounded, and that no one but 
herself can understand the pain of that first love. 
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Harry comes but seldom ; and when he comes there 
is still a reserve of which no one has a right to 
complain. To Jean it seems a sign of a great sorrow. 
'^ What can it be ? Shall I ask him ? ^' were ques- 
tions she repeated to herself again and again in the 
midnight hours when she could not sleep. But when 
morning came^ the sweet generosity of her nature 
enabled her to perform all her duties cheerfully. 
And no one suspected what poor little Jean suflFered, 
It had been her habit to confide in her mother. But 
this seemed to her a case where she might conceal 
what she called her weakness of loving Harry, when 
she had no reason to think that he loved her. Had 
she gone to Bose with her trouble, what a solace she 
would have found in the sympathy of the mother's 
heart. 

, A few more weeks passed, and another daughter, 
who was called Philomena, was added to the crown 
of Rose's maternal joys. Jean was more than ever 
the comfort of her father and the children during 
Rose's temporary absence from the drawing-room. 
Good Dame, as the monthly nurse was called, could 
not express her delight at the opportunity to spend 
another month with a family which she claimed as 
her own. She was in every respect a valuable nurse. 
Her face beamed with smiles. Her snow-white cap 
and apron were not purer than her life, and her big 
heart was full of tender kindness. She had a love 
of mirth that delighted the children, and a fund of 
ghost stories which enchanted young Frank. 

Good Dame's arrival was hailed by the children 
with joy. To herself the time she spent in Mrs. 
Elgin's house was a grand holiday, she said. Mr. 
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Elgin, on these occasions, acted and felt as if a great 
addition had been made to his fortune. He was 
ready to grant whatever favours the children de- 
manded. They knew it too, the rogues ! But Jean, 
the little piece of wisdom, could moderate her 
father's liberality. 

The newly-come babe was enthusiastically wel- 
comed. She was fair, plump, and solemn-looking. 
Good Dame called her dignified, and foretold that 
she would be the last, but not the least, of the 
Crown Jewels ; she would be as splendid as the 
others, but unlike them all. 

She examined in mock solemnity the lines of her 
wee, wee palm, and said, '^ A grand destiny — great 
trouble — ^final happiness — a knight in armour — a 
fair-complexioned man throws the knight down a 
precipice, and runs away with the lady.*' 

Summer came, and again the family went to the 
lake. What sweet memories there were of the past 
spent in this place. Jean wondered if this was the 
same island which once seemed an Eden to her. Was 
this the lake on which she floated and dreamed 
golden dreams ? Young Frank was beside himself 
with joy, and said that he never knew the place was 
half so beautiful. " Think of it, Jean f No studies ; 
nothing but pleasure for a month ! '' 

" What a lovely place to read in ! '' said Ida. 

^^ Oh, what beautiful trees, and banks, and boats \ " 
exclaimed Eosette. Nannette scampered about and 
laughed and rolled on the soft grass and pulled 
wild flowers, tossing them in the air to XDAke 
them fall on her head. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

AGAIN AT THE LAKE. 

Harry and Jean on the shore of the lake — Harry's return to 
India— Jean's sorrow — Her amiability and generosity — 
Her marriage. 

The lake had become a favourite resort. The hotels 
were filled with families from the various cities. All 
that charms the senses of sight and sound was to be 
found here. Bands of music were engaged for the 
season at the hotels^ boats had multiplied on the 
water, and three times a week there were delight- 
ful regSrtta parties. The island and its picnics 
were charming; the freedom allowed to all was 
refreshing; as one liked, he could sit under the 
shady trees and chat idly, or sail on the lake, or 
saunter through the woods. 

It was not long after their arrival at the lake 
that a grand ball was given at the principal hotel, 
to which Jean was invited. Mr. and Mrs. Elgin 
hesitated about the propriety of her accepting the 
invitation. She was too young, they thought. But 
her friends urged that in a summer-resort of this 
kind exceptions should be made to general rules ; 
and so Jean was allowed to accept Mr. Allston^s 
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invitation to the ball. He was a gentleman of cul- 
ture and high standings and an intimate friend of 
the family- 
Jean made preparations for the ball with less 
enthusiasm than her mother expected. She asked to 
wear the sky-blue silk dress she had worn at the 
Alofsen fSte, more than a year before. In place of 
the pink roses and rose-buds, she wore white 
water-lilies in her hair, and in bunches on her 
dress. ' 

Bach day at four o'clock the arrival of new- 
comers was hailed as an event. Frank was always 
on the watch, hoping that some of his boy- 
friends were in the train. The day of the ball he 
welcomed Harry, and informed him how glad sister 
Jean would be to see him. There was to be a 
great ball that night at the hotel and Jean was 
going with Mr. AUston. Harry hastened to the 
apartments of Mr. Elgin. Jean was electrified by 
the sight of him, and, in the glow of her happiness^ 
looked more lovely than ever. Harry, on his side, 
was less reserved than at his last visit ; but in the 
last few months the boy seemed to have grown to 
manhood, and to have left boyhood behind. He 
was, however, demonstrative enough to show his 
pleasure at being again with the family. 

The next day, Jean, Harry, and Ida in a party, 
young Frank now and then joining them, walked 
and sat under the trees on the island till the after- 
noon. Then they returned in the boat to the hotel. 
On the shores, as they landed, Mr. AUston was wait- 
ing to ask for the health of Miss Elgin after tbo 
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ball. " Confound the fellow V^ said Harry to him- 
self. But he nevertheless gave him his own place by 
Jean's side, as they walked home. 

They found in the drawing-room of the hotel a 
committee of ladies who were getting up an 
amateur concert for charity, and begged as a 
favour that Miss Elgin would sing two pieces. It 
was not in accordance with Mrs. Elgin's intentions 
that Jean should sing at her age in so public a place. 
Still, remembering the arguments used by herself 
to Madame Sontag on a like occasion, she con- 
sented. 

The hotel parlour set apart for the concert was 
very spacious, having on two sides wide external 
galleries with windows opening into the room. On 
the morning of the concert this hall was filled to 
overflowing. When Jean sang the galleries be- 
came crowded with people who listened in breath- 
less silence. Jean's voice never had such tones 
before. ^^ Heavenly! What expression,'' said one. 
*^ Since Malibran I have heard nothing like it," said 
another. " This will utterly drown Allston," thought 
Harry. 

The following morning Jean and Harry sat for 
more than an hour on the green bank near the edge 
of the lake talking and tossing pebbles into the 
water. The children were sailing in the boat. 
Mr. Elgin had gone away for the day, and Mrs. 
Elgin was, or seemed to be, buried in a book while 
she was sitting in the shade of an elm not far from 
the young people. She noticed that they were in 
earnest conversation. Jean looked troubled. Harry 
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had risen and was standing before her with some- 
thing in his hand which he was offering and which 
she refdsed to take. The previous hour Jean had 
been in a dream of happiness such as she had never 
known before. Harry was taking into his heart the 
full value of her goodness and loveliness ; and he 
grew distressed at the thought that any one but him- 
self should possess her love. For that he would 
give all but his life. He remembered his presump- 
tion on a former occasion^ and now thought he would 
make an attempt to ascertain Jean^s feelings towards 
himself. After an effort, he said,— 

'* I came to the lake, Jean, only for a day, and to 
say good-bye. I am obliged to return to India. I 
could not make up my mind to tell you this before/' 
He paused ; Jean could not speak. 

" You have held me, Jean, longer than 1 ought to 
have stayed,^' he continued. " Eva and my uncle 
will complain. For I must sail to-morrow and leave 
the lake this afternoon.^' 

'^ I ought not to be sorry,'' said Jean, *' because 
I know that your home is not here, and it is quite 
natural that you should be glad to return/' 

'* I am not glad,'' replied he. Taking a beautiful 
ring from a box, he showed it to her, and said, — 

" Will you accept this from me ? " 

*^ Thank you, Harry," she replied. '^ I have never 
accepted a present from a gentleman. Do not be 
angry. Pray excuse me." 

^' I only ask you to take it as a simple memento of 
friendship," he answered. 

This settled in Jean's mind the fact of his being 
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soon aboat to marry Eva, while retaining a friend- 
ship for her. 

I cannot take it,'^ she said in almost a whisper. 

Mrs. Elgin/^ called out Harry, '^will you please 

to come here and persuade Jean to take this ring. I 

only ask her to keep it as a memento of friendship." 

''Do not refuse Harr/s token of friendship, my 

dear,^' said the mother. • '' His case is an exceptional 



it 



one.'' 
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Jean took the ring. 

"Let me put it on your finger with a wish, 
Harry said playfully. 

But Jean thanked him, and quietly slipped it on 
her finger. 

The young man then explained to Mrs. Elgin why 
he must be ofE, begging she would make his excuses 
to Mr. Elgin. He bade good-bye to the children, 
said a few affectionate words to Ida, expressing his 
regret at being called away, and added that he hoped 
to return again. 

After a little time Jean was missing. Rose went to 
look for her, and found her alone in a retired comer 
of the grounds, sitting on a rustic chair not far from 
the spot where she and Harry had last been con- 
versing together. The poor child was weeping 
bitterly. 

" My darling Jean,'' said Rose, " are you grieved 
by Harry's departure ? 

" I am, mamma. 

It was a surprise to the poor mother. " Why, my 
child, I am very, very sorry. Do you love Harry ? " 
she asked. 
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" I am afraid that I do, mamma/' was all -that 
Jean could say. She fell on her mother's shoulder, 
clasped her arms round her neck, and sobbed, 

A few weeks after Harry had sailed, Jean came 
to Mrs. Elgin with tears in her eyes, and said, — 
'^ Mamma, I do not like to wear the ring Harry gave 
me. Will you not take it ? '' 

^* Why not wear it, my dear child ? " her mother 
said, putting her arms round her darling. 

" It makes me think too much of him, mamma ; 
and it makes me sad when I ought to be cheerful. 
So, please, mamma, take it." 

'^ Can you not wear it, and remember him only as 
a friend, dear Jean ? *' 

^' I may in time, mamma. But I cannot now.'' 

Both were silent and thoughtful. Their tears fell 
fast. Jean took off the ring, saying, ^' Helen will 
soon be married, mamma. If you will not take this, 
I should like to send it to her as a present from 



me." 



Mrs. Elgin kissed her child. "You shall do 
as you please, my darling," she said; ''but not 
immediately. Lay the ring aside, and if in a week 
from now you prefer to part with it, then send it to 
Helen. I am afraid, my dear, that the thought of 
its being worn by any one else will be a pain to 
you." 

" I must bear it, dear mamma, because I think it 
wrong to encourage myself to love Harry, when he 
told me this was only a gift of friendship." 

'' You are quite right, my child ; you are my brave 
little one. And now let us try to forget that we ever 
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saw him. I feel sure you are rightly inspired, and 
that there is yet in store for you happiness in an- 
other direction. I was not wise, my dear Jean^ or I 
should have foreseen this danger to you. When I 
think I might have prevented it, I feel sorely 
grieved at my thoughtlessness.'^ 

'^ Oh, mamma, do not blame any one but me ! I 
have been weak and foolish. He was so agreeable, 
so good, so in need, it seemed to me, of all the kind- 
ness we could show him, when he had no parents, 
no home, no brothers or sisters. I became fonder 
of him than I knew, till I found myself unhappy when 
he did not come often, and oh, so happy when he 
was with us. Now that he is gone, for the first 
time in my life I am sad, mamma, so very sad. It is 
unkind to you and papa.'' 

*' No, darling, it is not. I understand it well. I 
know every thought and feeling of your heart, Jean. 
And I can only pray that God may have yet for you 
the treasure of a more blessed love which shall last 
for ever." 

'^ I only wish to love you and papa more, and for- 
get the past if I can," the girl said, trying to smile 
through her tears. 

During the rest of the season, Jean was the centre 
of attraction at the lake. At the picnics, at the 
parties on the water, and at the morning receptions 
she was the life and soul of their enjoyment. But 
she could never again be persuaded to attend a ball 
at the hotel. She was, all this time, studiously 
devoted to the comfort of every member of her 
family. Through the day, at least, she was always. 
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cheerful. It will not surprise the reader to hear that 
such charity and self-abnegation' gave to her coun- 
tenance a sweetness far above mere beauty of feature 
and colour. 

Jean^s life flowed on in the same current as here- 
tofore^ increasing each year in width and depth, and 
with each year came new treasures of soul which she 
was destined to distribute in God's time to many as 
yet unknown to her. 

Three years later, joy bells were ringing. The 
day of Jean's wedding had come. The church was 
crowded. The altar was decked out in fresh flowers. 
The priest stood in the sanctuary awaiting the arrival 
of the bride and the groom. The organ pealed forth 
Mendelssohn's '^ Wedding March." Six lovely young 
bridesmaids and the same number of groomsmen 
slowly walked up the aisle in measured step towards 
the altar. They took their places to right and left. 
Jean followed with her father, and then came fiose 
and the bridegroom. Mr. Elgin left his daughter at 
the altar-steps ; Mrs. Elgin turned away, and Mr. 
Allston took his plade by Jean's side to claim her 
from that moment as his for ever. 



THE END. 
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